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PREFACE. 



Thebe is a mechanical art and mystery in Author-craft, as in every 
other craft, which can only be learned by apprenticeship, or an 
experience tantamount thereto. Whatever a man's fitness for his 
vocation, whatever the general training he has undergone, the 
absence of this special knowledge will betray itself. In Author- 
craft, this secret is — the proportioning of material to space ; of 
the task to the time for its performance. 

The Writer of this volume is *' free to confess" what some^ m^hc. • 
otherwise take an ill-natured pleasure in discovering and pr6clai9\- . 
ing — that the size of his book scarcely permitted the fulfilment t)f '- 
the design expounded in its introductory pages ; and that die \ '-^ 
Social bears but a small proportion to the Political in the conduct 
of the narrative. Others may complain, that so small a book 
should have been so long in preparation. 

In apology for the former, the Writer would acknowledge, that 
though not unaccustomed to literary labour, he is new to the art 
of book-making; and that he did hope, in his inexperience, to 
\as'm feund room for all he had to say within twenty-three sheets 
of bourgeois leaded. 
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IV PBEPACE. 

In explanation of the date upon the title-page, be it stated, 
that the substance of this work has appeared by chapters in a 
weekly journal ; that it was commenced in time for its completion 
six months since ; but that the exciting events with which the new 
Half Century opened, pushed from the columns of the Newspaper 
a posthumous record, and subtracted from the Writer's narrow 
leisure the hours he had devoted to this composition. 

Originality of view or statement will scarcely be expected, and 
will certainly not be found in these pages. The Writer has availed 
himself of such larger works as covered more or less of the period 
under review ; but though necessarily a compiler, is not conscious 
of being a copyist. He has endeavoured to form his judgment on 
the events and questions on which he has written from various 
sources ; and so far from endeavouring to preserve an abstracted air 
of indifference, has sought to vitalize and colour his records with 
the breath of opinions conscientiously, and earnestly, but charitably 



entertained. 
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'We have reached tlie meridian of the nineteenth oentary:i. It is time, 
therefore, that we review its ooorBe, and estimate its character. Its 
several epochs hare ahready and freqaently been made the subject of survey 
and reflection — ^the entire period now invites and demands thoughtful 
retrospect. The progress of events, it is true, at little acccMimodates itself 
to as it is determined by our artificial chronologies. As " the horologe of 
nature has no bell on which to strike the entrance and the exit of its 
periods," so are human afiairs very independent of alnmnaoks. The cycles 
of civilization do not correspond with the great celestial circles — ^nor do the 
stages of a nation's career lie parallel with the lesser of the planetary revo- 
lutions. Yet is it customary and useful to pursue the researches and 
speculations suggested by the recurrence of natural eras. 

To say that the interval now completed is eventful beyond any that have 
preceded it, is scarcely more, nerhaps, than has been said by the men of 
every similar lapse of time. ** Oh century but half elapsed,'' exclaims Jules 
Janin, ** yet reckoning the events of a thousand years !" But contempo- 
raneoua judgment is seldom just. The actors or immediate spectators of 
events are too excited by not to exaggerate them. With this caution, we may 
nevertheless challenge for the times which have just passed over us, com* 
parison with any former, within the history of our country or of modem 
Europe, for interest and influence. Other ages have witnessed events of as 
striking and important a character — as, for example, those of the Crusades, or 
of the Keformation — ^but not such a combination, or consentaneous action, 
of all the social forces ; of individual character and public opinion--*the 
vicissltttdes of war and the victories of peace. An ancient and powerful 
dynasty suddenly overturned — a republic rising on its ruins, repelling its 
foes, changing into a mighty military despotism — that, again, shattered by 
a league of outraged nationalities ; led on by monarchs who, from the 
assailants of liberty, had involuntarily come to be its unworthy and insincere 
defenders — the gigantic efforts of one people, in particular, successively, in 
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both of those opposite relations — ^the rapid development of latent powers 
under the genial inflaence of general peace ; the augmentation of wealth, 
the spread of education, the heightened lustre of literature, the achieve- 
ments of science and art, the energy of re-awakened religion, the triumphs 
of philanthropy — ^the growth of colonies — ^the emancipation of conscience 
from the heaviest and most galling of its fetters, the large concession of 
political power to popular claims, and the legislative recognition of the 
natural principles of commercial intercourse — the continued prosecution of 
these great achievements to their ultimatum, yet in the future — the sudden 
confusion of all calculations, and the precipitation of results the most hoped 
for and the most dreaded, by the bursting forth anew of that volcano which I 
sixty years before had rained on the surrounding nations the heated, 
quickened seeds of hasty change, and now with even wider range — these 
are the varied phenomena of the region on which we can now look back : 
to arrange and theorize upon them may be a presumptuous, but cannot 
be an ill-timed nor an unattractive task. 

An additional, though somewhat melancholy, appropriateness is given to 
our undertaking, by the rapidity with which the celebrities of the period 
I propose to review are passing away from us. The patriarchs of the poetry 
and criticism, of the nineteenth century have sunk under the weight of 
reverend years. Jeffirey and Sidney Smith, Southey and Wordsworth — ^those 
brilliant lights that sat like tongues of flame on Arthur's Seat, or shone 
with a mUder lustre over Windermere — ^have gone out one by one. The 
grey masters of the senate and the forum — ^the foremost wrestlers in the 
great struggle of parties which seems now to have paused — ^have fallen, 
almost side by side, under the hand of a common conqueror, and within 
our sight. Grey, Melbourne, (yConnell, Peel— they who had grown into 
manhood, and given promise of future eminence, while the century was 
yet in its adolescence — are now no more ; and. invite us from their vacated 
seats to inform ourselves of their career, and forecast the decision of 
posterity upon the part they played. Still more recently, an old man, an 
exile and an ex-monarch, has closed among us a life, the remarkable 
changes of which were nearly identical with the decades of this history 
—forced by one revolution to become a wanderer, restored by another 
to the vast possessions of his princely fathers, elevated by a third to the 
proud position of an elected king, and scared by a fourth into seeking 
a final refuge on a foreign but ever hospitable shore. These individud 
lives, running, like so many coloured threads, through our record, 
may impart to it that personal interest and dramatic unity which, other- 
wise, extended and uneven, it might lack, however imposing its suc- 
cessive scenes. 
To the seniors of this generation, who have witnessed the events and 
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participated in the processes I am about attempting to reyiev, such a 
resumi may be neither uninteresting nor unnecessary. They may be' glad 
to have recalled to their recollection, and re-arranged for their contemplation, 
the prominent occurrences as well as the less noticeable transitions through 
-which they have lived. Often I haye listened with delight to the reminis- 
cences of honoured elders of the times when radical reform was a proscribed 
sentiment, when the progress of Dissent provoked attempts to revive per- 
secuting enactments as well as excited the virulent hostility of favoured 
sectaries, when the repeal of test acts was deemed the culmination of 
religious liberty, and attempts to educate the people were denounced as 
ridiculous and treasonable. Such pleasant and instructive ** confidences " — 
far more impressive and animating than the best of printed histories — 
have suggested to me, that to those before whose seniority I uncover, an 
epitome of these times would be no unacceptable offering. To those whose 
public recollections are few and imperfect — whose instructors have care- 
fully informed them of the days of Pericles and Cicero, but left those of Pitt 
and Canning a great anachronism — ^whose faces are turned to the futiure — 
whose hearts beat with impatience for action, and are flushed with hope 
unchastened by experience— it may be of service to show the precise 
relations of the recent past to the present and proximate times, to 
point out the sources of the elements now chiefly operative for good or for 
ill; the antecedents of the men who occupy the high places of the nation ; 
what has been accomplished by those whose names already echo as from 
posterity, and what may be expected of those who ''stand upon the forehead 
of the age." 

I aim, in the spirit of the sentence quoted in the titie-page of this 
volume, to write — however briefly — the inner '* life of the nation** during 
this expiring half-century. ** The life of a nation," continues the eminent 
writer and excellent man from whom I take the phrase, "is twofold, 
external and internal — its transactions with other peoples; and its own 
physical, intellectual, and political progress : the latter has generally been 
neglected by history, and the former has consisted chiefly of wars." The 
last clause is, unhappily, emphatically true of our own times. Fifteen of 
the fifty years just passed, were consumed in almost unintermittent and 
furious war — and the subsequent thirty-five are not entitied to be styled, as 
they often and vauntingly are, a '* period of profound and uninterrupted 
peace;" on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the Chinese seas, and 
among the Indian mountains, our ships and troops have destroyed or 
yielded up lives as valuable as those which were wasted in the peninsula or 
on the continent. To those times, Alison's powerful but partisan pen has 
given ample portraiture. Russell's annals, " brought down " to within a few 
years — Smollett's "continuation of Hume," continued to the reign of 
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Victoria — are meagre and uBsatiBfying. Miss Martineau's very admirable 
** History of England sinoe the Peace" has scarcely a &ult, except that its 
bulk and expensiveness prevent its general accessibility. Other popular 
histories run over the same perlodi vith a superficiality that justifies 
other endeavours. The writer's purpose is, to furnish, however imperfectly, 
a history of opinions, rather than of events ; a retrospect of political and 
social progress; — to use occurrences as bones upon which to clothe a 
theory of national life — deal with wars chiefly in relation to their causes 
and results — ^follow the camp only that the treaty may be understood — and 
subordinate even the narration of legislative proceedings to the exhibition 
of what the people felt and did. From the commencement of the century 
to the restoration of peace in 1815 — thence to the enactment of the 
Beform Bill — and from that to the nresent time — ^will form the natural 
divisions of the narrative. 
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PEMOD THE FIRST.— 1800 TO 1815 
CHAPTER L 

AIPSCT OP THE 'WORLD TO THS DAWIOKO CaKTURT — KTByTS CONSBQVBMT ON THB FRKKCfS 
BSVOLVnON— B0NAPARTX*8 ITALIAN TICTOaiBS— THE TRBATT OF CAXPOFORMIO— nTTASION 
OF XOTPT—BOVAPARTB FIB8T CONSUL— STATS OF PABTZSB ANB THE PEOPLE IN SNOLAND^ 
REBELLION IN IRELANl)— OVERTHROW OF TIPPO STTLTAN. 

" We are standing," said Lucien Bonaparte, on the eye of 1800, ** amid 
the g;raTes of old and beside the cradle of new institutions." There was 
more of truth in the sentence than in the majority of such rhetorical 
utterances. The dawn of the nineteenth century beheld the world in a 
state of distraction and disorder without a parallel since the Roman 
empire fell to pieces. Not one of the old powers of Europe was 
undisturbed— even the ancient immobility of Asia was broken up, and 
Egypt, the birth place of ciyilizadon, invaded by the ambition and defended 
for the interests of northern rivals. The New World alone — ^happily 
separated by a wide expanse of waters from its parent states — ^was per- 
mitted to develop in peace those elements of greatness which it had begun 
to reveal ; and even upon the islands that cluster at its side, descended the 
skirts of the storm. Washington had just quitted, at the sudden sum- 
mons of Death, the country in which he was justly revered as Father 
and Deliverer. 

France — at first the occasion, now the chief agent, of this world-tumult 
— ^was exchanging the liberties conferred by the Revolution, and retained 
amid the changes of government that rapidly succeeded, for subjection to 
the masterful will, and her aggrandisement by the guilty genius, of the First 
Consul Bonaparte. To understand by what steps he had risen, in ^ye or 
•ix years, from poverty and obscurity to this eminence of power and 
station — ^ta comprehend, at the same time, the relative position of the 
nations — it is necessary that we briefly retrace the course of tvenlr 
consequent on the establishment of the French Republic [1792.] 
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Not content with repulsing from their frontiers the armies sent by 
Austria, Prussia, and Britain, to avenge and reinstate the Bourbons, the 
French threw themselves into the heart of the continent with a vigour 
and a valour alike surprising and discomforting to the disciples of Marl- 
borough and Turenne. As if military tactics had shared in the general 
revolutionising, the soldiers of the Bepublie — chiefly youths^ shoeless, 
illdady and but partially armed — ^pressed into the field, leaving in their 
rear strongly-garrisoned towns, to be disarmed and occupied by the better- 
provided divisions that might follow. Thus the Netherlands were sub- 
dued — ^BmsselSy Treves, and Cologne, captured — and Holland converted 
into a republic, under the costly protection of France. Prussia was the 
first to withdraw from the anti-Gallican league, at the sacrifice of her 
possessions on this side the Bhine. Spain was next intimidated into 
peace and aUiance. No sooner had the armies of the BepubHc under 
Jourdan and Moreau received a check, than it was more than compensated by 
the brilliant and rapid Italian victories of Bonaparte — ^brought into notice 
first by his important service in the reduction of Toulon, next by his sup- 
pression oi the aristocratic insurrection in Paris. From the Alps to the Po 
•^thence to Rome — and again ta the very gates of Vienna — the Austrian 
forces were driven f three armies being completely destroyed in the course of 
one year. There the young conqueror dictated the treaty known as that of 
Campoformio [October, 17&71« by which several states of Italy,.ineluding part 
pf the Papal territories, were recognised as the Cisalpine Republic f Venice 
basely surrendered to Austria— the first great cnme of Napoleon's career ;. 
Qenoa, Tuscany, Parma, and Sardinia, reduced to the condition of French 
4epeBdencie8» Naples alone retaining its independence ; the Netherlands for- 
mally ceded to France, and the Rhine acknowledged as her boundary. 
Geneva had volantaiily annexed herself to the greater Republic of France ^ 
and now the whole of Switaerland was compelled — though not till after the 
reibtance of the democratic cantons had been quelled in bloodshed and 
altering — ^to accept a constitution modelled on that of her imperious neigh- 
boar. Received, on his return from his military and diplomatic achieve- 
ments, with the unbounded acclamations of all classes of the French people, 
Bonaparte reviewed the army that had been formed by the Directory— the 
then government— for the pretended purpose of invading England. Per- 
ceiving that her power was more vulnerable in the East — where it was about 
to be boldly assailed by Tippo Saib— and impelled by a romantic passion for 
oriental conquest, he revived a project of the Grand Mpnarque, and per- 
suaded the Directory to undertake the subjugation of Egypt Glad to be 
relieved of the presence of one whose popularity already threatened 
thtir own continuance in power, the Directory despatched him thither. 
The island of Malta had been previoosly wmted» as if to provide 
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him with a conyenient halting'-place, iirom the Knights of Jeruaalem. 
How he prospered in that enterpfiso of audacimis ambition^ need not here 
be described — ^Its effect on European politics is more to our purpose. It 
famished the British minister with an argameat to^ induce Paul, the 
Emperor of Russia, and Selim, the Saltan of Turkey, to league with Austria 
and England [1799] against this *< disturber of the peace of nations ;" as 
Bonaparte was now oolorably designated. Naples joined in the belligerent 
sliianee, and was the first to sufibr for her temerity, being quickly reduced 
by the French, who had garrisoned all the chief places of Italy, and de- 
posed the Pope, because he failed to complete the esaclaons promised. The 
Alps of Tyrol and the Grison were surmounted, to open a passage into 
Germany, and recrossed in retreat ; for there the importance of the Caar's 
alliance was felt. The Russian foices, commanded by Suwaroff, enabled 
Austria to recover much that she had lost. Switseriand and Italy were 
i^in the scene and the object of contention. Rome was restored to the 
Pontificate — Pius the Seyenth haying been elected to the chair from which 
the last Pope of that style had been driyen, to die in his exile. The French 
were forced to retreat upon Genoa, aud that beautiful and almost impreg- 
nable city was consequently subjected to a siege, the horrors of which have 
distinguished it as amongst the most sanguinary of sieges— Hind ihef^ should 
have a separate chapter in the history of war. Information of these 
^sasters, and of the consequent unpopularity of the Direetoryy caused — 
in part, at least— Bonaparte's sudden and private return from his command 
in the East. Escaping the British fleet, which, under Nelson, had well 
nigh destroyed his own at the mouth of the Nile— ^th a good fortune 
tiiat reminds one of the dexterous passage of his great prototype throi^h 
the noidst of Pompey's galleys — he arrived in Paris, to be hailed with 
applauses stimulated by the recoUectbn of his Italian, as w^l as the 
knowledge of his Egyptian, successes ; and by a sort of universal, though 
unavowed, expectation that he would supersede the unequal Directory — 
guilty of incap8)city and corruption. The Council of Elders anticq»ated his 
appearance by appointing him military commander of Paris. Accompanied 
by Moreau, Berthier, Murat, and others of his officers— Bernadotte and 
Jourdan persisting in fidelity to the RspubHe— -he psesented himsetf to the 
Council, told them they had saved the country by that resolution, and then 
snnounced it in public amid the acclamations of the soldiers. The Directors 
he upbraided thus : — ** What have you done with that France which I left to 
you prosperous and glorious ? I left her at peace, and I find her at war ; I 
left her triumphant, and I find nothing but spoliations and misery* What 
have you done with the hundred thousand Frenchmen whom I left behind> 
my companions in arms and in glory P They are no more.'' The pe^er of 
the Directory was at an end--three out of the five resigned, and the two 
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were Yurtually prisoners. The Council of Elders and of Five Hundred were 
adjourned to St. Cloud. The sitting of the former body was entered on 
the mondng of the 19th Brumaire .[Not. 10th, 1799] by Bonaparte, and 
a premonition given of the more stormy scene that was about to ensue in 
the Council of Fiye Hundred — a scene that has become familiar as the 
companion picture to Cromwell's dissolution of the Long Parliament A 
new constitution — ^last of the many drawn up by the ex-Abbe and ex- 
Director Sieyes — was quickly decided upon and promulgated. It conferred 
vast powers on the First Consul, and took away all direct representation 
from the people. Bonaparte being provisionally nominated, by a fragment 
of the Five Hundred, to the Consulate, appointed his colleagues, who chose 
the Senate, the Senate naming a body of one hundred called the Tribunate, 
and another of three hundred called a Legislature. Self-created, however, 
as were these authorities, they were sanctioned, when submitted to the 
people, by a majority of 3,011,007 to 1,562 votes — so willing was the 
versatile nation to accept a master. 

The state of parties and of the people in our own country is less 
generally known than the events just described. The outburst of the 
storm found the reins of government in the vigorous hands of William 
Pitt, son of the greater Chatham. Seduced from among the most demo- 
cratic of the Whigs, he sat alone on the seat of power, unsustained by 
the co-operation of a single man of more than mediocre talent, until the 
apostasy of Burke — if so harsh a term may be applied to the frenzied 
renunciation of his old principles and friends by that splendid genius. 
Opposite sat Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Grey, and (for a while) Windham* — 
masters in constitutional learning, parliamentary eloquence, and aU the arts 
of popularity. These, and the Whig party, of which they were the leaders, 
hailed the Bevolution, while they deplored the sanguinary scenes in which its 
enemies involved it, energetically denounced leaguing with the despots of 
Europe against the young Itepublic, and demanded the puridcation and 
enlargement of the representation ; their parliamentary strength ranging 
from fifty to ninety-three votes, while the Ministry could at any time com- 
mand two hundred and fifty to three hundred. Out-of-doors — ^represented 
in the House only by young Sir Francis B'urdett — was the great democratic 
party, headed by the /celebrated Home Tooke, which had arisen so early as 

* It was this Windham of whom Dr. Johnson was accustomed to speak as " inter 
•tellaa Luna mioorcB/* and to whom he paid the more equivocal compliment, 
when lamenting that his new post of Irish Secretary would compel him to practise 
what his conscience would not approve — " DonH be afraid, Sir, you will soon make 
a very pretty rascal j " whi<A the all-admiring Boswell calls one of Johnso 's best 
things. 
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1770, and adopted seyeral organizations, the last of which was the famous 
London Corresponding Society. Demanding no less than universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments, they hailed with proportionate delight the triumphs 
of democracy, first in America and next in Europe, circulated hy tens of 
thousands the replies to Burke's " Reflections ** furnished by Mackintosh's 
brilliant ** Yindicise GallicsB," and Paine's masterpiece of common sense, 
''The Bights of Man.** Intense was their sorrow and indignation at 
finding their recreant associate resolute to employ all the powers of their 
country against France, and to crush themselves into silence* The latter 
was, indeed, his purpose^-as though he would fill up the cup of his guilt 
with the blood of his companions — and with relentless cruelty was it prose- 
cuted. Supported by the royal favour, and by an overwhelming majority, 
composed of the members for treasury boroughs, the nominees of courtly 
peers, and a mob of country gentlemen — while his opponents were weakened 
by the timidity of the middle classes, whom Burke had most effectually 
panic-stricken by his phantasms, though he could not inspire them with his 
patriotism-^^the Minist^ replied to every motion for discontinuing the war, 
or reforming Parliament, by ringing the division-bell ; and to the immense 
gatherings and imposing memorials of the people, by instructing his tool. 
Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), to use all the machinery of the 
law, and to enlist an infamous army of spies, for the destruction of their 
leaders. Thus were Palmer, Muir, Skirving, and Gerald — ^poor Gerald ! 
young, gifted, and enthusiastic ; the favourite pupil of that leviathan of 
learning, Dr. Parr-^ondemned by the pliant judicature of Scotland to 
transportation; Gerald dying in the convict-ship. The English reformers 
— ^Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, and others — stood at the bar of the Old Bailey 
for nine days [Nov. 1794], but were happily acquitted by a courageous jury, 
to the exultation of the people* The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
spite of the stubbomest resistance of the few and faithful Whigs who still 
adhered to Fox — for the majority had followed Burke, under the Duke of 
Portland and Mr. Windham. The gaols were filled with political prisoners — 
dubs were shut up — public meetings were suppressed. The retirement and 
death of Burke— a spirit-broken man — ^brought to a pause those tremen- 
dous encounters which rapt the gaze of England, and the mere record of 
which fills us with admiration and wonder; the burning philippics of Burke, 
or the stately eloquence of Pitt, repelled by Fox's crushing declamation — ^the 
tirades of the demented genius followed, while yet tingling the ear, by the 
majestic periods of his gigantic antagonist ; half reluctant to strike so heiavily 
an ancient friend, though inspired to his full height by his great theme — as 
fulminating clouds are imagined to meet and shatter on the heavenly 
plams ; or, as the Homeric heroes, when spear and sword fell broken to the 
ground like reeds, sent ponderous stones thundering through mid-air — 
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while Sheridan and Windham rained their aharp and glistening aatirea from 
aide to aide. Fox, and moat of hia few remaining followers, disgusted with 
the despotism of the minister — or despairing of supplanting him in power-*- 
seceded from the House on the contemptaous rejection of BCr. Qre/s motion 
for a reform of the repreaentaUon [May, 1797], and but rarely re-apptared 
during the next four years. They might almost have been Ibrgiyen had 
they despaired of their country, aiid oonapired ber deliveraace by the 
perilous chances of an insorcection. The national debt had swelled from 
the eighty-eight milliona of whkh it oonsisted at the commencement of the 
reign, to three hundred and ten millions, amd waa a«goaenting every session, 
by loans of eighteoi milHoas. The annual taxation had risen since the same 
j)eriod, from about ten millions to tw«Bty*eight or thirty millions. Poor- 
rates were increasing at the frightful speed of from fifty to sixty thousasid a 
year. Some 120/)00 sailors and marinea were afloat ; the yeomaray and 
Tolnoteers numbered 30,000 men ; and the miUtia, arailabie in Ireland as 
well as Great Britain, and snbiect to heqoNiX drafltings into the regular 
army, was S6fiO0 strong. The Minirter's simple method of meeting iAik 
enormous and, then, nnpaimlleled expenditure, was the trebling of the 
assessed taxes ; and when that fiuled, the imposition of an income tax. 
When the Bank of England focmd itself nnable to meet the loans deoMiided, 
and at the same time continue cash payments to its note^iolders, it was 
authorized to issue paper as a legal tender, and to allay the general panic 
by accommodating bankers and traders with a hundred thousand pounds of 
specie. Bad harrests, and consequent dearth of food, came to complete ihe 
calamities of an oppressed people. And withal^ there was little of that 
success in war which might render them an imaginary compensation, and 
animate them to sustain their burdens by the excitation of their national 
pride. Howe and Nebon confirmed the cherished supremacy of Britain on 
the seas ; but defesl almost invariably disgraced and dispirited her forces 
by land. The Duke of York, with the generalship worthy of his family, 
led an army of British and Bussian soldiers into a captivity from which 
they could only be redeemed by the surrender of prisoners taken on the 
other element, by commanders who owed not their commission to their birtfak 
A large {»?oportion of the sums raised from the English people was spent in 
hiring forei^ despots to fight the French, which could bring no glory to 
those who paid, and only added to the empire it was intended to destroy ( 
Austria received £3,200,000 for one campaign, and the Caar £112,000 a 
month for the eight months his forces were in the field. But neither 
disasters abroad nor distress at home could bend the proud obstinacy of 
the Minister, nor disturb the blind confidence reposed in him by the timid 
and selfish propertied dasses — the landocracy revelling in a false and feverish 
prosperity ; merchants and tradesmen corrupted by the distribution among 
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them, throngh innamerable channels, of the treasures destined to be blown 
from the cannon's month, or to feed the men who were themselves to fatten 
the foreign soil on which they fell. William Pitt had surpassed his pre- 
decessors in political profligacy. Walpole bribed the Commons into servility — 
bnt Pitt corrupted two great classes of the nation into iniquitous oppression 
of the poor and of posterity. 

Close at our side, rebellion and invasion were threatening. Ireland had 
been virtually in its own possession since the American war, when an army 
of volunteers was established. That formidable body had extorted from 
the Government such concessions to the Catholics as the repeal of the 
laws excluding them from the franchise, the universities, and the bar ; but a 
large amount of disaffection still existed, excited to fierce and sanguine ac- 
tivity by the example and promises of the French. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Arthur O'Connor, and Wolf Tone, were at the head of an extensive con- 
spiracy to effiret a rebdlion and an affiliation with the Republic, irhose 
rulers engaged to assist them with an army under Hoche. More than the 
proverbial indiscretion of their countrymen appears to have characterised 
the leaders of the United Irbhmen. Delegates authorized to negotiate 
with the Directory are said to have boasted of their mission in public 
conveyances. Treacherous confederates divulged their secrets to the 
infamous agents of Government, and arrests anticipated insurrection. 
Fitzgerald killed one of his captors, and received a mortal wound liimself. 
Wolf Tone was taken in a French ship, and committed suicide to avoid 
hanging, O'Connor was banished. In lieu of Hoche and his ** irresistible 
army," said to have been promised by Camot, the French Minister of War, 
less than a thousand men landed when the leaders of the 300,000 that were 
to have received them had been cut otL Thus terminated a project which, 
while it involved its promoters in ruin, disgraced the Government by 
the cruelty and villany of its instruments. 

But from the East came tidings of decisive victory and fresh conquests. 
The negotiations of Tippo Sultan with the French, with the Nizam ot the 
Deccan, and with the Affghan tribes, for the expulsion of the English 
from the Indian continent, came to the ears of the Earl of Momington, 
who then ably governed at Calcutta. The Sultan's Mysore territory was 
invaded, a great battle fought, and Seringapatam, his capital, taken by 
storm — himself, with true Oriental bravery, falling at its gates, sword in 
hand; crushed only by the ruins of his throne and of his race. His 
dominions were, of course, annexed — that huge promontory whicn n-of 
down into the Indian Ocean, with its valuable sea-coast, was thereby fsa, the 
to the possessors of Hindostan. Thus did we make every hostilround of 
ment — every rumour, even, of belligerent alliance — a prete? (extinguish 
aggressions, as well as a reason for armed vigilance— carrying ieen the off- 
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the policy for which we outlawed Napoleon in Europe— and schooling hit 
future conqueror in a war as glaringly ambitious as that of Italy; for it nm 
Wellington — then a coloneli but brother to the Governor— who wai| 
the hero of our new Indian wars. 
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BoNAPABTE had no sooner seated himself on the Consular throne — 
for such, indeed, he made his curule chair ; installing himself in the 
Tuilleries with great pomp — than he addressed to the King of Great 
Britain a letter, written with his own hand — as though to fiout the etiquette 
of courts, and invite the monarch to be a man — urging the restoration of 
peace fer the mutual benefit of their respective nations. " The war which 
has ravaged for eight years the four quarters of the globe, is it," he asks, 
«<to be eternal?^ ** France and England may," he concludes, ''by the 
abuse of their strength, stiU, for a time, to the misfortune of nations, retard 
the period of their exhaustion ; but I will venture to say, the fate of all 
civilized nations is attached to the termination of a war which involves 
the whole world " 

The answer to this singular and honourable epistle, was from the 
pen of Lord Grenville, the English Minister of foreign Affairs ; though 
its cold stateliness betrays the dictation of Mr. Pitt ''The King/' it 
responded, "has given frequent proofs of his sincere desire for the re- 
establishment of secure and permanent tranquillity." Such a peace he 
was still anxious to obtain — ^but he regarded it as hopeless " until it shall 
distinctly appear that those causes have ceased to operate which originally 
produced the war ;" presently periphrasing the expression, " those causes," 
into " the indiscriminate spirit of destruction " " gigantic projects of ambi- 
ion, and all the restless schemes of destruction which have endangered the 
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her new ruler to entertain his proposals. Talleyrand rejoined with be- 
coming spirit, reminding the King of England that he held his crown on 
*'- the same principle of national choice as that on which the First Consul 
presumed to address him in the name of France ; and that " insinuations 
which tend to an interference in the a&irs of the Republic, are not less 
injurious to the French nation, and its Government, than it would be to 
Sngland and his Majesty, if a sort of invitation were held out iu favour of 
that republican system of government of which England adopted the forma 
about the middle of the last century, or an exhortation to recall to the 
throne that fiunily whom their birth had placed there, and whom a revolu- 
tion had compelled to descend firom it" 

That Napoleon was earnest in his wishes for peace, we are authorised to 
disbelieve by his own confessions, dictated at St. Helena. The resources of 
France, it is true, had been seriously impaired by the tremendous efforts 
she had made; but she would not be content to accept a repose which 
left her much-prized Italian conquests beneath the paw of Russia, and 
within the dutch of the Austrian bird. She had armed her military idcd 
with almost absolute power that he might recover to himself and to her the 
glory of his first victories, and fix the boundary of the Republio at the 
Rhine, where his soldiers had before stooped to refresh themselves in the 
weariness of success. In the obstinacy of his foes lay his necessity to 
France. He could better trust her to defend his throne with the bodies 
of her children, than to permit him to rule if he cost her nothing. But 
the very insincerity of the overture entitles it to praise, and indicates 
a peculiar nobility of mind. Napoleon's interest lay in war — ^nevertheless, 
he preferred to make peace. He bent his ambition, for once, at least, 
to his sense — profound, like all his perceptions, however rapid and evanes- 
cent — of the evils it helped to iuflict on humanity. He inaugurated his 
reign, and welcomed the century, with a magnanimous ofier of reconcilia- 
tion with the foes he knew he could humiliate. 

Similar to the sentiments thus expressed were those maintained by 
the Opposition in the British Parliament, on its reassembling [January 
1800]. A ministerial address to the King, on his reply to the First Consul, 
was adopted in the Lords with only six dissentients. But in the Commons 
a debate of great interest and importance ensued. Mr. Fox pronounced 
the royal answer ** odiously and absurdly wrong ;** and proceeded, in 
one of his most powerful speeches, to recall the origin and review the 
progress of the war. He reminded the House that, in the very words of 
the proclamation issued just after the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, the 
' late atrocious act perpetrated in Paris" was put forward as the ground of 
war— that it was not till the states of Europe had combined to extinguish 
France, that she turned upon them — that her ambition had been the off- 
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spring of her sncceBs — and that if portentous yiolence had been em{^oyed 
against neighbouring governments, it was because the GoTemment of Qreat 
Britain persisted in sustaining them when they had outlived their natural 
tenure of existence. If they could not hope to be at peace with a people 
whose rulers were but the feeble agents of their passion for propagandism, 
they could surely trust to the observance of treaties by one who, elevated to 
personal supremacy, was anxious to consolidate his power by the arts of 
peace. They seemed — ^the orator declared, with a force of language only 
equal to its truth — ^to reject the very idea of peace, as if it were a ODrse ; 
and bold fast to war, as an inseparable adjunct to the prosperity of nations^ 
Mr. Pitt replied with a recapitulation of the aggressions and treacheries of 
the Republic ; and vindicated distrust of its new master by exhibiting him 
as the author of the principal of them while he was but its servant — an 
argument which had been anticipated by Mr. Fox in the inquiry, whotho: 
the allies had not consented to these acts of spoliation* and shared in the 
profit? as, for example, in the ease of Venice. *' The attack upon our allies 
the Dutch" — as he described the expulsion of the tyrannical Stadtholder by 
a movement from within, only aided from without — ^was the only overt act 
vdiich the Minister could adduce as justifying the original proclamation of 
war. The genius of the French Bevolution, armed for destruction, marches 
forth the terror and dismay of the world — shall we compromise with it 
while we have yet resources to supply the sinews of war, while the heart 
and spirit of the country are yet unbrokienP were the sentiment and the 
appeal he addressed to the applauding squires and boroughmongers behind 
him J and who responded by giving him a majority of two hundred and 
sixty-five to sixty-four. 

Nor did they withhold the means it was unfortunately in their powet to 
grant for the maintenance of despotic power at home, and the execution of 
belligerent projects abroad. The prolonged suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was carried, after a debate in which the Whig leaders again 
displayed great spirit, by the usual majority over them. The severity of 
the public suffering consequent on the prevalent dearth compelled parlia* 
mentary attention; and sev^al committees were appointed, on whose 
recommendation liberal bounties were placed on the importation of rice 
and maize, and a reduction in the use of wlieat equal to one-tenth of 
the annual consumption was effected. Taxes and loans to the amount of 
thirty-nine millions were voted ; the Bank of England agreeing to lend 
three millions without interest, for six years, in consideration of the renewal 
of its charter f(« twenty*one years, it having twelve still to run. The 
minister boasted of it as an extraordinary fact, and as evincing the security 
of the national credit, that in this, the eighth year of the war, he oould 
obtain a loan of eighteen millions at four and three-fourths per cent, interest; 
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** but," k the commentaxy of an admiriog historian (Aliaon) — ** but both 
that great financier and the British public, misled by Ae fallaciouB brilliaaey 
of present appearances, orerlooked the grievous burden which the con- 
traction of debt in the three per cents. — ^in other words, the imposition 
of a burden of £100 for every £60 advanced — was ultimately to produce 
upon the national resources.'* 

With characteristic vigour, Napoleon prepared for the resumption of 
hostilities. In a spirit-stirring address to the French people, he made the 
use that might have been expected of the British government's refusal 
to negotiate a peace. Cheerful submission to an increase of twenty-five 
per eent on the taxes, a sealous eompllanoe with the conscription, and a 
rally of the veterans who were entitled to repose, was tiie prompt response 
to his appeaL Two hundred and fifty thousand men were quickly ready 
for the field, and a hundred thousand more under military training. 
liVlth some thirty thousand of the former, he set out in May for that 
wonderful — ^though much over-rated — passage of the Alps, which is 
pictured to this day in nearly every print-shop window ; descending on 
the astonished Auatrians, who occupied the plains beneath, with the force 
and swiftness of the eagle that afterwards sat upon his standards. Pushing 
his way to the Ti<uno^ he was there joined by other divisions, who had 
come by easier routes than the St Bernard ; entered Milan, marched through 
Lombardy, crossed the Fo, and on the plain of Marengo — ^in front of Ales- 
sandria, a city of Piedmont — awaited the attack of the Austrian general ; 
wlM>8e communication with Vienna, it will be seen by a glance at the map, 
was thus cut ofL Not by his own skill, nor by the valour of his troops, 
nor by the fault of the enemy, but by one of those inexplicable 
incidents which look like the interventions of a special providence 
or the indication of a personal fate, was that terrible battle converted 
into one of Napoleon's most celebrated victories. The panic of the 
field seemed to extend to the council; for although the Austrians had 
still an army of forty or fifty thousand men in Italy, they surrendered 
that country to its former conqueror, who re-entered Paris in triumphal 
procession on the 3rd of July; so short is the time that sometimes suffices 
great men for the accomplishment of great results. Before the end of the 
year, his generals on the Bhine had opened another road to Vienna by 
the victory of Hohenlinden — ^fought under the boughs of that great pine 
forest whidi stretches between the rivers Iserr and Inn — and compelled 
the affirighted Emperor to sue for a separate peace ; though he had 
received two millions and a half from England to prosecute the war. 
The treaty of Luneville [February, 1801], as this agreement was 
designated, more than confirmed that of Campoformio— extending the 
confines of the Cisalpine Bepublic, and transferring the Duchy of 
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Tuscany from its hereditary possessor to a nominee of Napoleon's, Louis, 
son of the Duke of Parma ; who haying married a Spanish princess, Spain 
was to consider herself tliereby compensated for the destruction of her 
fleets by those of Britain. The timid Ferdinand, Xing of Naples and 
Sicily, was glad to make peace shortly afterwards. 

The Czar had been detached from the alliance by the politic courtesies of 
the First Consul, and the affiront his eccentric ambition, as Grand Mastei 
of the Knights of St. John, had receiyed by the retention of Malta by 
the English, to whom it surrendered after a blockade of two years. Con- 
senting to the policy eyerywhere dictated by Bonaparte to his .allies, he 
closed his ports to British commerce ; and with a superfluity of seal to 
serve his new friend-— or rather a cruelty congenial to his character — seized 
the British ships then in his riyers, and threatened their crews with the 
dreary deserts of Siberia. Under the inspiration of the same eyer-yigilant 
genius, he was flattered into assuming the lead in that maritime con- 
federacy of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Prussia, which, professing 
to assert the nayal rights of neutral nations, in reality threatened England 
with greater dangers than she had yet encountered ; for it attempted to 
cripple the right arm of her might, while it left her to confront alone the 
power she had insulted when unfriended, and whose ambition she had 
chafed into yindictiveness. Nor did she decline the contest— her spirit 
seemed to rise as she beheld the armed neutrality changing into hostile 
confederacy. Pitt had ceased to administer her affairs — from causes pre* 
sently to be exhibited — ^but he still ruled in her councils ; the Opposition 
pleading in vain for peace. Unscrupulous as well as undaunted, her great 
nayal commander, Nelson, was despatched to deal destruction to the arma- 
ment assembled beneath the *' wild and stormy steep" of Elsinore. Prussia 
was obliged to relinquish Hanoyer, almost as soon as she had seized it ; 
and the Danes compelled to restore Hamburgh to its ancient dignity of 
a Free City. The death of Paul — strangled by his nobles, after the 
manner of Russian soyereigns — completed the destruction of the northern 
league ; for his son and successor, Alexander, instantly reversed the helm 
of imperial policy — changing, probably, thereby the issue of the war ; and 
affecting, most seriously, the fortunes of England. Paul had plotted with 
Napoleon the inyasion of India — a project dear to the ambition of both; 
the one was to pour a Cossack and Tartar horde down the Affghanistan 
defiles up which we have lately sent our adventurous troops — the other to 
have debarked in the Persian gulf, and retrodden the track of Alexander the 
Great. But the death of Paul, consentaneously with the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt, delivered England from that peril, and preserved to 
her the magnificent dominion to whose capabilities and obligations she is 
now but beginning to awake. 
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The war was weanng itself to a close, like a conflagration that has no more 
on which it can lay its tongue of flame. Now that the combatants were 
reduced to two, there remained no field on which they could contend. 
Prance and her maritime allies had lost their colonies and ships— ^£ngland 
had no land forces that she could oppose to the 'Yictors of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. The military ambition of the one, and the naval pride of the 
other, no longer demanded sustenance and excitement Both could better 
afford to rest here than to continue a contest in which neither could hope to 
preyail. While our cruisers were seizing on every vessel that ventured 
forth into the Bzitish Channel or the German Ocean, and every port 
between the Tezal and Calabria was blockaded, diplomatic messages were 
eioBsing each, other ; and, after several months' negotiation, preUminaries 
of a general peace were signed at London on the 1st of October, 1801. By 
these it was provided that Egypt be restored to the Forte, Malta to the 
Xnigbts of Jerusalem, and the harbours of the Boman and Neapolitan 
States to their former sovereigns — that a compensation be provided for the 
House of Orange, and other dispossessed princes — ^and that the integrity of 
Portugal, which had been invaded by French and Spanish troops, as an 
old ally of England, be respected. Ceylon and Trinidad were ceded to 
Great Britain ; who, on the other hand, consented to abandon in Asia, Pon« 
dicherry. Cochin, Negapatam, and the Spice Islands ; in Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal ; in North America, St. Pierre, Miguelon^ 
md Louisiana ; in South America, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo. 
and Guiana ; in the West Indies, part of St. Domingo, Martinique, Tobago» 
St. Lnoie, Guadaloupe, and Cura^oa. The Seven Islands of the Adriatic 
were oonstituteda republic, and its independence guaranteed. Great was 
the joy manifested in both countries at the sight of returning peace. Paria 
vied with London, and the provinces of England responded to the depart- 
ments of France, in expressions of delight. In our own country, there 
was an exception to the general rejoicing. Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- 
ham were the mouthpiece of a party who denounced the peace as disgraceful 
and disastrous. They complained, truly enough, that the original object 
of the war was farther than ever from accomplishment ; and pointed, with 
indignation, to the extended boundary we permitted France to retain — to 
the belt of satellite republics that we left unbroken — above all, to the 
numerous colonies we consented to restore to France and her dependents. 
Pitt cast his cegis over the Ministry to whom he had resigned power ; and 
the Whigs found themselves in the novel position of swelling the majority 
which he always commanded* The preliminaries were sanctioned by both 
parties, with the provision that Malta should be evacuated by the English 
forces within three months, ^d the King of Naples be invited to garrison 
it, as the property of the Order of St. John had been almost destroyed by 
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ittcoettiye confiscations in the conntrias when it was hdcL The definitiye 
treaty was signed at Amiens on the 27th March, 1802. 

We gladly return from the track of armies and dipLomatiets to obeerre 
the one great event which our politicians found leisure to aMomplish; 
namdy, the union of Ireland with Great Britain. The proposal was mooted 
in both parliaments in the sessioB of 17^. In the Irish Commona an 
address to the King in its fayour was carried by only a majority of <me y and 
in two subsequent diyisions its flriends snxd opponents alternately pEcyailed.- 
In the British Parliament it at once took preeedenee of all other questions 
but that of war or peace. Pitt adyocated it by arguments sup^d ia plen^ 
by the late unhappy insurrection. To place Iiebad under the same, oeatxal 
power as England and Sootkiid would lessen her exposure to foreign inva- 
sion, diminish the mischieyous iaiuence of demagpguest and lead to a fusion, 
of the two races ; it would facilitate — ^he added, in an nnder^tone of signifi^ 
cance and promise — the rdief of the Catholic population from the degrading 
and oppressiye disabilities under which they stili groaned. The project was 
warmly, eyen fiercely derated, the Whigs professing to see in it only an 
attempt to extend the influence of the Grown 'r but resolutions were finally 
adopted, by immense majorities, as the basis of the UnioQ« There the 
matter rested till January 1800, when it was re*opened in the Irish Parlia- 
ment by Lord Castlereagh — a name now emerging into prominence aa that 
of Pitt's most able and unserupulous coadjutor ; and not again to be lost 
sight of, till its possessor descends into an unblessed grays. Great exoite^ 
ment preyailed in Dublin and the proyinoes } the people saw in the absorp- 
tion of the Parliament the complete subjugation of their eoontry,. instead of 
its eleyation from the rank of a conquest into that of a nation. The Catholics 
had suffered too much in tlie recent rebellion to expect aught but insulta 
from the hand of their chasdsers. But the nature and efibct of the means 
employed by the Minister and his subordinate during the recess were at 
once evident. The distribution of prospectiye peerages and lesser gifts 
proyed the worthlessness and elBEeeted the extinction of the independent 
Irish Parliament, glorified in its last days by the patriotism and eloquence of 
Flood, Grattan, and Curran. The exact balance of parties wae eonyerted into 
an eager ministerial majority of forty-two. The two Houses joined in an 
address to the King, assuring him of their loyalreadiness to accept the reaolii* 
tions already presented to him by his British Lords and Commons as the terms 
of the Union. They were^ the confirmation of the Protestant succession — ^the 
consolidation of the Parliaments f four Irish prelates to sit alternately in 
each session, and twenty-eight laic peers to be chosen for life; sixtyrfonr 
county and thirty-six city and borough members to haye seats in the 
Commons — the enjoyment of all commercial priyileges in common— the 
puolic debt of each coimtry to be charged upon its own resources'— the 
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proportions of taxation to be fifteen parts for Great Britain and two for 
Ireland, for twenty years^and the maintenance of laws and courts of judi- 
cature on their then footing. The measure, thus affirmed, was re-presented 
to the Britii^ Parliament The Whigs, under the leadership of Grey» 
Shefidan, and Tiemeyr renewed their resistance to it ; Mr. Grey moving, 
in his special capacity of parliamentary reformer, that forty of the most 
decayed Irish boroughs be disfranchised, which amendment found only 
tiiirty-four supporters. In the month of June the Act of Union reached 
the final formality of legislation. The Bri^h Parliam^it was then pro- 
rogued, but met again, as usual, in November (the city of London, and other 
inportant bodies, had besought the J^ng to conyene it a month earlier 
on aoeount of the distressing dearth^ On the kat day of the year the 
session closed, with the announcement from the throne that on the 22nd 
of January, 1801^ the Imperial Parliament of G^reat Britain and Ireland 
would hold its irst sitting. Whether the Union then consummated was for 
the mutual good of the nations in whose name it was contracted, the 
eoorse of our history will demonstrate. 

Nor haTe we to wait for the first indication of ^at result Pitt lost no 
time in the redemption of his pledge to the Catholics, either to procure 
their relief or to retire from office. The question appears to haye been first 
mooted in the council on the King's speech The King not only refused to 
introduce it, but declared that he should consider any man his personal 
enemy who pressed it upon him. His conscience would not allow him to 
entertain the violation of his coronation oath he believed it to iuTolve. To 
the expostulations of Dundas he is said to have replied, '^ Scotch metaphysics 
cannot destroy religious obligations.'^ Pitt was not the man to persevere 
in a contest with obstinate bigotry— a contest alike undignified and hope- 
less* He made his resignation the alternative, and it was accepted, with 
many, and doubtless sincere, expressions of the royal regret The harass of 
the afiair brought on the King a return of his unhappy mental malady. 
For some weeks this was kept from the knowledge of the pubHc, Pitt 
remaining in office until supplies were voted, and his proteg^ Mr. Henry 
Addington — tinen Speaker of the House of Commons — could fbrm a 
Ministry. By that time the King had recovered ; and Mr. Addington, the 
Buke of Portland, and Lord Hawkesbury, took the seats vacated by Pitt, 
Dundas, and Grenville f their staunch opposition to the slightest change in 
the direction of civil and religious liberty further ensured by the appoint- 
ment of Sir J. Scott, under the title of Lord Eldon, to the woolsack. 

It was not, however, the CathoHc question alone which caused, in the 
seventeenth year of his administration, and at the height of his power, Mr. 
Pittas retirement. There can be no doubt that his sagacious eye perceived 
what his pride would not oermit him to acknowledge— the failure of the 
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war to accomplish the object he de«igned by it, and the neceasity of a 
temporary peace to the chance of its ultimate success. Like other great men, 
perverted by the allurements of power irom the path marked out by eon- 
rlction, he was a Tory not in principle but in place. It was not because he 
either hated or feared the revolutionary spirit, but because he was com* 
mitted to the service of a master who did both, that he engaged the country 
in a war with France — ^a war feebly conducted till his spirit was excited by 
the disgrace of defeat. Then he uttered his memorable speech, ** Unless 
the monarchy of France is restored, the monarchy of England is lost for 
ever.** As the tempest grew wilder and the storm stronger, his desire 
mounted into determination to struggle with and tame it. He kept the 
helm till the highest wave was ridden, and then resigned it to feebler hands. 
He foresaw, that though the northern maritime confederacy was dissolved, 
another might be formed, of greater strength ; that then our commerce 
^ould be straitened, and with that our already strained finances fail ; that 
on his own principles there could be no end to the conflict but in the ruin 
of one or both empires. He found a pretence, therefore, for his retirement, 
in a difference between him and the King which would procure him the 
sympathy of the worthiest of his opponents. To lesser men he would resign 
identification with a peace that would be patriotic and popular, whatever its 
defects ; and with a policy of bigotry and injustice which would quickly 
become ignominious and untenable. 
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We have arrived at one of the unhappiest passages of our review— if, as the 
writer feels, the contemplation of the prematurejoyanddelusivehopesofaa 
unreal peace, be more painful than that of the fiercest passions or severest 
sufiering which war can excite and inflict. Loud and universal was the 
gratification of both peoples at the cessation of the exhausting conflict in 
which their rulers had engaged them ; and well it might, for when they had 
leisure to look around them, they found, partially at least, how much they 
had been plundered during these ten years. The relative strength of both 
countries, Mr. Pitt justly observed, was the same as at the commencement of 
the contest. France, notwithstanding the vast additions she made to.hec 
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tenitory, and the enonnoiui exaotiooB she levied from Bubjttgated states^ had 
dimiiiiahed her annual reTenue— that is, the sum yearly abstracted from the 
earnings of industry for the purposes of the state ; and which, as goTemments 
only limit their exactions to the ability of their subjects, is some criterion of 
national prosperity — ^and her debt was only kept down by the extinction of 
two-thirds of its amount But England, whose hard lot it was to bear the 
losses of uafortunate allies, while she kept faith with her own creditors, had 
increased her reyenue from about fifteen to forty millions, and her debt, funded 
and nnfbnded, from two hundred and forty-four to four hundred and eighty- 
four millions. But she possessed, and was rapidly developing, elements of 
prosperity which France had not. Her maritime superiority gave her almost 
the monopoly of the world's trade. Her revolted colonies were opening an 
intercourse with her that far more than compensated for their loss. The enter- 
prise of her manufacturers, aided by the ingenuity of her artisans, was ren- 
dering her middle and northern counties fruitful in wealth. The rise of 
rents had proportionably stimulated agricultural industry. The redistri- 
bution, in new and innumerable streams, of the golden tide that rolled year 
after year into the treasury, retarded that accumulation of property in the 
hands of a few which is the natural result of taxing circulating more 
heavily than realized capital. True, there was the flush of fever as well as 
the glow of health on the national prosperity. That generation had not only 
spent the savings of several past, but drawn on the earnings of many more 
to come. It had also had recourse to sources of fictitious wealth, and mis- 
taken the unnatural and temporary energy thereby imparted, for a legitimate 
though extraordinary accession of strength. Wheat at six pounds a-quarter, 
more than doable its average price at the commencement of the war, and 
the sharp complaints of those who could only complain, did not dissipate the 
delusion. l%e time of awakening had not* yet come— it did not come, un- 
happily for us, in time to prevent a deadlier and more exhausting struggle. 
Very different was the condition of France. Great, incontestably great 
were the blessings conferred on her by the Bevolution ; but they had not 
then exhibited their indubitable preponderance over the evils by which they 
were accompanied. The rained chateau and deserted factory, pillaged 
churches and silent schools, indicated and imaged the severity with which 
the process of necessary purgation had been carried on. Of the old nobility 
and still more ancient Church, there were do remains but auch as strew a 
tempest-beaten coast. The land had been ridded of the oppressions of the 
one and the superstitions of the other; but the popular proprietary that now 
constitutes the stability of French society had not then been established, 
nor was the social power of religion felt To build up thes^ shattered 
materials — first quenching the fires that slumbered beneath, and sometimes 
flickered on the Burtace—Napokon made the work of peace. And he went 
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ftbout it with a wisdom and tigour that prored hit genias uniTeital ; though 
it revealed him essentially despotic, sometimes mean, and devoid of moral 
sense. The re-estahlishment of the national oredit was his primary care. 
His coffers he replenished hy an equitable readjustment of the land- 
tax. Emigrants he encouraged to return, and provided for their re-«ettle« 
ment. Religion and art he patronized, that both might lend their powerful aid 
to his great designs. Christianity, as ** the religion of the majority of 
Frenchmen, and of the civilized world,** was solemnly installed beside the 
seat of civil government ; and the public observation of the ritea of the 
Catholic church, enjoined by the authority of the State ; in order to whtoh* 
some twenty thousand priests were permitted to return to their our^ from 
prison or banbhment. Men of ability were appointed to all the oflicaa of 
the State. Neither royalist nor republican sentiments were any bar to ad« 
vancement, if they were not so extreme as to forbid subservience to the new 
power. Tronohet, the courageous advocate of Louis the Sixteenth, he 
made a chief judge. The Vendean chiefs he treated with clemency, and 
induced to swear allegiance to a power that respected their exiled king. He 
made the Tuileries the centre of a brilliant court ; established the Legion of 
Honour, and rewarded his partisans with its decorations, while he studiously 
banished republican effigies and insignia from public edifices ; and got him- 
self made First Consul for life. Happy had it been for France, and for the 
renown of Napoleon, had he stopped there. Liberty might have forgiven 
him encroachments on her immunities, for his services to law and order, 
had he been content to rest his throne on the will of the people, from whom 
he received it.* He was not a usurper, and, if a despot, he need not have 
been a tyrant. But he had no faith in his own good intentions, nor in the 
grateful satisfaction of a people when they are well governed. He therefore 
resolved to hold his power, as though he had gained it by force and fraud. 
He organized a secret police, and recommenced the atrocious system of 
arbitrary arrests. He made an attempt on his life the pretext for trana- 
porting a hundred and thirty Jacobins, as earnest republicans were atiU 
stigmatized, though the plot was distinctly traced to some fanatical royalists, 
who afterwards suffered death for it. He abolished what liberty the press had 
enjoyed under the Directory. Everything, he boasted, was restored but the 
Bourbons— and, muttered the honest republican Delmas, the million of lives 
lost in expelling them. He centralized the public functions till he had a 

* It is initructive to observe the proportion of the French people which sanotioned 
its several revolutions. For the estahlishment of the Directory, in 1793, there were 
1,801»918 votes ; for the modification of 1795, 1,057,390; for the Consulate, 1799, 
3,011,007 ; for the prolongation of the First Consulship to ten years, 1802, 3,559,885 ; 
for the Empire, 1804, 8,572,329— and this by manhood tuffirage, out of a population' 
ef twcnt}-five millions, v 
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knot of agents in evefy corner of the country ; and attached more than at 
many more to his fortunes, by the hope of places in Italy or Holland. He 
added to his titles that of "Mediator of the Helretic League," and, sup-, 
porting his decisions in that character by military force, incorporated Yalais 
with France. He seized upon Parma, Flacentia, and Elba, creating the 
Duke of Parma King of Etruria. He changed the Cisalpine into the Italian. 
Republic, and took the title and powers of its President. Piedmont he 
annexed to France as ** the department of the Po.** He maintained a large 
army in Holland at the expense of the inhabitants, and effected such. 
alterations in its government as made it more subservient to his policy.. 
He divided between Austria and Prussia, at the Congress of Batisbon, a 
number of minor German states, as indemnification for his own encroach* 
ments on their possessions — ^three of the great powers of Europe thus 
infamously partitioning the territories of weaker states, without even the 
semblance of consultation with their inhabitants. Worst of all, he de* 
spatched an army to the island of St Domingo, the negroes of which, 
emancipated at the Revolution, had established a republic of their own, 
under the famous Toussaint — ^the Spartacus of modern slavery— -and his 
lieutenants, Henri Christophe and Dessaiines ; an army composed, too, we 
are assured, of men selected for their troublesome republicanism — that if 
it perished by fever and the sword, it might be better spared. Such was» 
indeed, the fate of the expedition — ^from forty to fifty thousand soldiers 
were cut off by the infuriated negroes, and their sympathetic climate. 

The despotism of his internal government converted the admiration 
which English democrats had entertained for Bonaparte as the champion 
and child of the Revolution, into detestation of him as the greatest of 
liberticides $ while his foreign aggressions justified the jealousy of our 
rulers, and gave a colour to the predictions of the war-party. The con- 
tinued occupation of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope by English 
troops, contrary to the terms of the treaty, was the practical exhibition of 
the one, and helped to fulfil the other. The King's speech at the meeting 
of Parliament on the 16th of November, only six short months after the 
signature of ^e definitive treaty of peace, spoke of renewed hostilities as 
probable, ahnost inevitable; and the House of Commons endorsed the 
sentiment by voting estimates framed for such a contingency. On the 
8th of March in the following year [1803], a royal message waa delivered 
in both Houses, to the effect, that as very considerable military preparations 
were going forward in the ports of France and Holland, additional 
means of defence were necessary; and compliant addresses in reply 
were voted unanimously. The next day his Majesty's intention to call out 
the militia was communicated ; and the next, ten thousand seamen were 
added to the fifty thousand before voted* On the 6th of May, Pariia- 
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ment was informed that negotiatuwa were peadhig on which the mutual 
recall of ambasaadon depended; on which both Uouset adjourned till 
somethiDg deoisive was known. Preaently the recall of Our ambasBador 
was announced, and on the 17th, an order of Council authorised reprisals 
'< against the ships, goods, and subjects of the French Republic;" and 
a proclamation was issued of *< an embargo on all ships in the British 
ports belonging to either the French or BatsTian republics, or to any 
countries occupied by French armies/' The manly voice of Fox was agaia 
nised in deprecation of war — especially on the pleas put forth by Ministers 
whose pretensions he reduced to the bare desire of retaining Malta. But 
he did not hesitate to condemn the continental policy of Bonaparte in lan- 
guage worthy of himsdf — although he had enjoyed the courtesies of the First 
Consul, and ready permission to search the ar<^Tes of France for auxiliary 
materials of the " History of England from the ReTolution'' on which he 
was engaged j the hereditary task and consolation of Whig chieftains out 
of office. " Were I a master of the use of colours,'' said the great Whig 
statesman, *< and could paint with skill, I would take the daarkest to de- 
lineate the conduct of France towards Holland. It certainly has been worse 
treated by her than any other country whatever. Holland has not only 
suffered all the unavoidable evils of war ; but when peace came, to turn 
that country, in defiance of a positive treaty with her, into a dep6t for 
French troops, for the mere purpose, I sincerely believe, of making the 
Dutch pay the expenses of maintaining them, was an act no less despicable 
lor its meanness than hateful for its atrocity." The declaration of war, we 
are told, was received by the English people with almost universal enthu- 
siasm — ^with bursts of cheering in public places, and but faint regret in the 
homes where domestic soKcitudes temper public spirit. The reimposition of 
the income-tax, and other obnoxious imposts — bringing the revenue up 
to forty-one millions— and the prospect of personal service in the new 
army of reserve, of fifty thousand men, to be balloted for^.as for the militia, 
did not damp this bellicose ardour — especially as a few tentSvOn the Boulogne 
coast looked like the van of an army for the invasion of Eiigland. Surely 
the silence of a sad, bn&ve heartwas more becoming to thesupfjosed exigence 
than shouts of eagerness and defiance. But alas ! so weak at^ the admo- 
nitions of reason and experience in the presence of popular panio^or passion. 
There was one incident which powerfully contributed to infUtme these 
feelings, and give to the impending war tiie meretricious glory of > crusade 
for independence and liberty. Bonaparte had made frequent comp^laints to 
the English Government of the attacks made upon him in our newspapers, 
and even applied for the expulsion of royalist or Jacobin refugees from 
within our shores. One of these, Jean Joseph Peltier, a royaliat, com- 
menced, after the peace of Amiens, a new journal L*Ambigu, iii which 
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he viralently assailed the First Consul. Its fourth number contained 
an ode ascribed to Gbenier, the republican poet, in which Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was compared to Julius Geesar, . and a Brutus invoked for the 
destroyer of his country's liberties. Bonaparte, with that melancholy little- 
ness which always besets the tyrant, permitted himself to be greatly irritated 
by this and similar effasions, and demanded satisfaction from our Govern- 
ment. Lord Hawkesbury replied, in a strain of conveniently-assumed 
respect for the liberty of the press, that in England newspapers were 
uncontrollable by any power but the law, before whose tribunals the First 
Consul might, it he pleased, implead his assailant. At renewed demands, 
the Attorney-General (Spencer Perceval), was instructed to file an infor- 
mation, and the trial came on in the court of King's Bench, before Lord 
Ellenborough and a special jury, on the 21st of February, 1803. By a 
happy choice, Peltier had selected for his counsel the able and eloquent 
Mackintosh. The speech which he delivered on the occasion is so strikingly 
indicative of the change which had come over the public mind in relation to 
Bonaparte — ^the vindicator of the Revolution standing up to arraign the 
head of the Republic — as to be worth particular description. The subject 
was inspiration in itself — in the contrast of condition between the real 
prosecutor, the master of the greatest empire which the civilized world had 
yet seen, and the defendant, a poor friendless outcast— in the obvious issue of 
the encounter. Mackintosh, with his reputation as a forensic orator yet to 
make, had skilfully constructed these materials into a set oration, and was 
warmed and encouraged in its delivery by the presence of a crowded and dis- 
tinguished audience. That English law-court he represented as the last refuge 
of his persecuted client — ^the only spot on earth on which he coald confront his 
persecutor on equal terms, and feel secure from his vengeance. He oiTered 
up thanksgivings to the Almighty Ruler that after the wreck of everything 
in Europe venerable and precious. Englishmen were sitting there to-day, 
free and fearless, administering justice after the manner of their fathers. 
Holland, Switzerland, and the imperial towns of Germany had till lately 
participated with us in the pride and value of a free press — but Holland 
and Switzerland were now no more, and nearly fiifty of the free Germanic 
cities had vanished since last summer. Every press in Europe, from Palermo 
to Hamburg, was now enslaved — ^''but," the orator exclaimed, forgetful 
how recently every guarantee of English liberty had been suspended on the 
will of a despotic minister, ** one asylum of free discussion is still inviolate ! 
There is one little spot where man can freely exercise his reason on the 
most important concerns of society — ^where he can boldly publish his judg- 
ment on the acts of the proudest and most powerful of tyrants. The press 
of England is still free ! It is guarded by the free constitution of our fore- 
fsthers. It is guarded by the arms and hearts of Englishmen ; and I trust 
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I may venture to lay, that if it be to fall, it will fall only under the ruins of 
the British empire. It is an awful consideration. Every other monument 
of European liberty has perished. That andent fabric, which has been gra- 
dually raised by the wisdom and virtue of our forefathers, still stands: 
it stands, thanks be to God ! solid and entire ; but it stands alone, and it 
stands amidst ruins." The orator was unsuccessful in his immediate object; 
Peltier was condenmed, but before he was called up for judgment war was 
proclaimed, and he escaped. In the meanwhile he published a report of 
his trial and of his counsel's speech, numerous copies of which found their 
way into France, and a French translation was made by the sparkling pen 
of the celebrated Madame de StaeL The affiur unquestionably did much to 
exasperate Bonaparte against England, and to excite against him the feelings 
of English and continental democrats. 

Thus the war was precipitated — it is hard to say whether more by the 
guilt of one party than the other. The English Government were impatient 
for hostility, and found its opportunities and excuses in every trifle. They 
put forward a bundle of grievances — ^the mission of a French agent to 
Egypt, the Italian annexation, the occupation of Switzerland and Holland, 
the partitions of Katisbon — as a ground for war, which singly they had not 
deemed worth a remonstrance. They evaded the mediation of Kusaia, 
equivocated about and delayed the evacuation of Malta, at last positively 
refused to treat even if that envied sentry-post of the Mediterranean were 
surrendered to them, and were the actual aggressors by their letters of 
marque. It cannot be doubted that Napoleon was rather anxious to gain 
time than desirous to preserve peace— that he bent ail the powers of his 
stupendous mind and all the resources of his empire to the creation of a naval 
and military power such as it would be impossible for England to resist; 
on his own principle that " fifteen millions must give way to forty millions''* — 
that he was scooping out harbours, building ships, and planting colonies on 
every available spot, besides raising immense land forces, intending some 
day to combine soldiers and seamen in what he called his ** battle of Ac- 
tium." To irreconcilable antagonists treaties are but feeble bonds of peace, 
in the absence of an international public opinion competent to understand 
and enforce them* To that opinion Bonaparte professed his willingness to 
appeaL ** Woe to those who do not respect treaties !" he exclaimed to the 
English ambassador — ** they will be responsible to all Europe." All Europe 
and posterity have cause to reprobate, even to execration, the names of 
William Pitt and Napoleon Bonaparte, as the representatives of the mutual 

* The population of Great Britain, at the census of 1800, was 10,942,000; that of 
Ireland about four and a half miUions. The population of France at the same 
period was about twenty*flve millions. 
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hatreds that impelled the nations again to war, shoaling the exchanged 
watchwords, *< Liberty " and ** Glory.** 

Leaving the operations of the belligerents to be recounted when necessary 
to the understanding of a political situation, we must turn aside to the 
contemplation of a truly tragie afiair. Emmett and Bussell were two 
Irishmen^ singularly unlike in age and social position, but both inflamed 
with an enthusiastic desire for the emancipation of Ireland from what they 
deemed the oppressive yoke of England. Robert Emmett was the son <^ 
the viee^regal physician, and brother to one of the banished leaders of the 
insurrection of '98. His father's death had put him in possession of two or 
three thousand pounds, which he devoted to the propagation of his ardent 
republicanism. Thomas Russell was an old half-pay officer, who had fought 
at Bunker's Hill, in the War of Independence, and whom polemical, and 
particularly Apocalyptic studies, as a Presbyterian preacher at Belfast, 
had combined with political enthusiasm to fanaticise. Emmett was at the 
head of a central committee in Dublin, which resolved upon an attack on 
the castle, for which the 23rd of July [1803]^eve of the festival of St. 
James, when great numbers of peasantry would be in the city — ^was fixed. 
By the unusual thoroughness of the conspirators, their plans were kept 
from the Government, or, at least, more than the knowledge of their inten- 
tion ; which caused two bills, one for trying rebels by martial law, another 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, to be passed in one sitting of the two 
Houses, and sent to Ireland. On the appointed day, at the firing of a 
signal-rocket, Emmett issued forth into the crowded streets. But the sight 
of two or three savage murders committed by the half-drunken mob, and 
their tipsy indisposition to march on the castle, dissipated in a moment the 
patriotic delusion of the brave and high-minded Emmett. He fled to the 
Wicklow mountains, but finding no hiding place or asylum, was obliged to 
return to Dublin, whither he was tracked by the police. Russell had as 
totally failed in his attempt at a rising in the North, and, coming to Dublin, 
was also apprehended. They, and several others, suffered death for treason 
— ^Emmett's fate rendered the more tragic by the circumstance of hit 
betrothment to Curran's daughter, and by the high qualities of mind and 
heart his well-known speech exhibited ; a fate which has called down the 
tribute of a poetic eloge from Moore. He was a Protestant, and it was a 
Protestant spirit by which his enterprise was inspired ; which would have 
secured its failure whatever the abilities of its leaders or the aid of French 
allies. It seems a dishonour to the memory of Emmett and Russell here to 
say, that at the beginning of the year one Colonel Despard had engaged 
some thirty mechanics, soldiers, and labourers, in London, in a conspiracy 
against the King and Government, inspired by a crasy sense of personal 
mjuries ; which insane plot, notwithstanding the merciful appeal of the 
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jury, and the gallant testimony of Lord Nelson, cost Despard and half-a- 
dozen of his associates their lives : the most popular and paternal of Kings, 
the strongest of GoTemments, could not afford to be merciful to an offence 
the most open to clemency. 

The review of the year closes with more tidings of victory and subjuga- 
tion from the East Tippoo was not the last, though the greatest, of the 
enemies to the English in India. A French adventurer, one M. Perron— 
a subaltern in the armada despatched by Louis the Fourteenth to wrest 
India from the hands of Warren Hastings and his masters — had risen by 
his military skill to the headship of the Mahratta confederacy. He had 
organized a body of sixteen thousand infantry on the European model, and 
a formidable train of artillery, beside collecting those vast numbers of horse 
and foot which seem to rise like clouds of dust from the plains, of Hindostan. 
Against theee were directed a large British and native army, of which 
Major-Qeneral Wellesley was the commander; and which, in the victories 
of Assaye, Delhi, and Laswarree, utterly overthrew the Frendiman and his 
followers. Four battles were fought, and eight fortresses taken, in a few 
months. The result was the acquisition of the Mahratta territory betw«en 
the Juma and the Ganges, the whole of Cuttack in Orissa, and the riohest 
portions of Bundelcund and Guzerat; securing to us the navigation of the 
immense coast stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to the Indus. We 
may anticipate the course of events to add, that, in less than two years 
later, another Mahratta war broke out Holkar had risen, upon the ruin 
of his fellow-princes, to an eminence of power which excited the suspicion 
and jealousy of our authorities. A treaty of alliance was ^oposed to him, 
as a test of his intentions, and it being refused, his forces and Ibrts were 
cannonaded into submission ; and when he induced the Rajah of Bhurtpoor 
to assist him, the rajah was reduced to whatever terms might be conceded 
him. Holkar waq driven beyond the Hyphasis — known to all readers of 
ancient history as the boundary of Alexander's march from his Persian 
capital. But for the recall of the Wellesleys, new and yet larger annexations 
would have followed. As it was, the aged and infirm Marquis of Comwallis 
arrived in India only in time to die, and a moderate policy was enforced by the 
Calcutta civilians upon the soldiers, who then, as now, chafed under their 
dictation. It was time, indeed, that the career of aggression and aggran- 
disement pursued since the days of Olive should rest. Occasions of quarrel 
were continually arising, and every one was made available for the extension 
of an empire surely sufficient to compensate our ambition for that which 
Napoleon was building up in Europe. With scarcely a remonstrance at 
home, we aggrandised ourselves at the expense of semi-barbarous tribes, 
tod invoked against Napoleon the names of patriotism, liberty, and justice, 
Inr hit analogoos enterprises in more civilised regions. So varying are the 
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Standards of polilical morality — (reminding one, Mr. Fox homurously re- 
marked, of the lady who had been to the East, and who, accused of '* indis^ 
cretions," replied, " No, on my honour I never — on this side the Cape ") — 
and 80 hollow the pretences on which ytax is made when the garlanded 
figure of Victory beckons from beyond its scenes of desolation. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

rAILlTBC OF THX ADDINQTOK ASHIKISTBATION — &EST7KPTI0N OP POWSB BT MB. PITT— TBX 
CATHOLIC QUESTION— DSATH OP MB. PITT—" ALL THB TALCKTB *' IN OFPICB. 

We mast hasten on, for events are hst thickening around ns ; and we 
must suiler the ** plumed troop " of war to pass from field to field unnoticed 
while we dwell upon the nearer scenes of political and personal change. 
The first of these is the break-down of the Addington Administration. The 
nation felt that, whilst straining every nerve in the new conflict — with taxes 
rising to eighty millions a year — with 300,000 soldiers, and as many more 
extemporized warriors, armed for an apprehended exigence — while five hun- 
dred ships floated beneath her flag upon the seas — while an immense army 
was only waiting a favourable wind to descend upon her southern coasts ; and 
the fortification of her capital, which, like Sparta, had not seen for centuries 
the smoke of an enemy's camp, was being seriously debated — the country 
felt, that under circumstances thus awful and unprecedented, the indecision 
of her rulers must not be suffered to distract her councils and enfeeble her 
energies. All eyes turned instinctively to the great statesman, who sat, 
like a sullen Achilles, beside but not upon the seat of power. Even the 
King, whose antipathy to the Catholics was exceeded by his fear ot 
Bonaparte, began to regret a minister whose name was a bulwark to his 
throne. Nor was Pitt himself unwilling to return to power. The 
mediocrity he had elevated, but could not ennoble, had ventured of late 
to disregard his directions, and even to retort his chidings. Of feebleness 
he was even more intolerant than of opposition ; and when on the 15th 
of March, 1804, he severely censured, in a long and elaborate speech, the 
inefficient condition and conduct of the navy, though the formal motion for 
official returns with which he concluded was defeated by a majority of 
seventy, it was universally felt that he was about to resume his former 
power and position. The circumstance of his being supported by Fox and 
Sheridan, with the known anxiety of l^ord Grenyille for the conjunction 
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of the two great itatesmen, led to the expectation of a coalition ministry. 
In a month Addington's majority had dwindled to thirty-five ; and it 
was publicly announced that a change of ministry was only delayed by the 
illness of the King, whose sanity was again interrupted. In a few days 
his Majesty reappeared in public ; but with his reason his obstinacy had 
also returned, and he refused the admission of Fox into the cabinet. To 
this Pitt had probably no great objection, wisely preferring to rule alone or 
not at all; but Grenville and Windham stood aloof. Dundas, as Lord 
Melville, attended his former chief; and Addington himself took the title 
of Lord Sidmouth and a seat in the cabinet shortly afterwards : Eldon had 
abready begun to regard the Chancellor's seals as a private and prescriptivt 
possession. 

What then had become of the Catholic question ? It had shared the fate 
of nearly all the questions that ever served a politician for a temporary 
purpose. It was quietly laid aside till the death of the King might permit 
its discussion to the minister. In vain his rival taunted him with forgetr 
fulness of his pledge — he was content to reply that on the first opportunity 
for debating the subject in the next session, it should receive his advocacy, 
or be appeased with reasons for its postponement The four millions of 
Irish Catholics, justly impatient of exclusion from parliament and some 
thirty-five public offices, and their English sympathizers, were bidden 
to wait the conyenience of parties ; jot to hope from the accession of a 
monarch whom no one suspected of possessing a conscience, or of the 
effrontery to oppose the obligations of a pageant oath to the principles and 
policy of a party with which he had identified himself in the irresponsibility 
of his heirship. Prince Harry, the roystering companion of Falstaff, would 
turn out, it was confidently promised, the wise Henry the Fifth. So when the 
Catholics entrusted a petition to Fox in the session of 1805, his taunting 
allusion to the minister who had dashed the cup of possession from the lips 
of expectancy, could only provoke from Mr. Pitt an animated but ambi- 
guous reply, a plea of deUcate circumstances, and a further promise on the 
opportunities of another session. 

But on him that session did not dawn, or only dawned upon him as a 
dying man. The dissolution of a frame worn out by hard work and fast 
living, was accelerated by the harassing defence of his old friend and col- 
league, Henry Dundas, whom he had elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Melville, and appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. For twenty years he 
had held the highly responsible office of Treasurer of the Navy, and rumour 
had for some time past impeached his integrity. A commission was ap- 
pointed ^ to examine on oath, and to inquire into the abuses of the naval 
department" The tenth report of that commission furnished ample 
materials for an attack upon him by his political opponents, and demanded 
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the seriooB inTeBtigation of the friends of public morality. The subjeet 
was accordingly brought before the House of CommonSi on the 8th of April, 
1605, by Mr. Whitbread, in a speech remarkable for Tehemenoe, even in 
those days of partisan bitterness. He concluded by a series of motions, 
reciting the yarious resolutions and enactments of the House forbidding 
the Treasurers of the Army and Nary to profit by the passage of public 
money through their hands ; and affirming that Lord Melville had per- 
mitted his private and official secretary to use large sums of money for his 
lordship's private purposes. Beside the Whigs, the Addingtonians, and 
a party of about forty, stigmatised as '* the saintB," joined in the attack. 
Lord Henry Petty, George Canning, and William Huskisson— a group 
of young celebrities who must presently be introduced to the reader — ^also 
served their respective parties in assault or defence. Pitt opposed the reso* 
lutions with all the warmth of friendship and the indignation of conseiotts 
disinterestedness. But the force of oTidence, or the coalition of parties, was 
too strong to be overcome. The House committed the rare impartiality 
of dividing equally — two hundred and sixteen on either side — ^and^Mr. 
Abbott, who had succeeded Addington as Speaker, gave his casting vote for 
tiie resolutions. The next day Lord Melville resigned, and Mr. Pitt was 
compelled to advise the King to erase his name from the list of Privy 
Councillors, which was of course done. Violent debates followed. Whit- 
bread and others were ordered to impeach Lord Melville for his malver- 
sations, as high crimes and misdemeanours, at the bar of the House of 
Lords ; and a bill passed to prevent the defeat of justice by the prorogation 
or dissolution of Parliament. The Houses, however, were prorogued, and 
there the proceedings rested for the present. 

Pitt — his health further broken by these labours, and his spirit wounded 
but not humbled by this unusual reverse — ^fled to the country for repose and 
restoration. But the ubiquitous perplexities and carking cares of office 
followed him. He could find no invigoration in the air that was heavy 
with tidings of Austerlitz and Trafalgar. The former victory had lain 
Austria once more prostrate before Napoleon — the latter was dearly pui^ 
ehaaed with the life of Nelson, the Napoleon of the seas. Darkness stretched 
to the horizon, and disasters crowded to the bedside of the dying statesman* 
The die on which he had staked his reputation and his power had failed. 
He perceived that he had sold himself for naught The object for which be 
had armed the nations, and laden his country with a hopeless burden, was 
fast receding into an impossibility. Patriotism, or the self-delusion of it, 
wrung from him the exclamation, **0 Heaven, save my country!" He 
returned to London in time for the re-opening of Parliament, but was 
unable to attend it — ^he lay adying in his house at Putney; and on the 23rd 
of January, 1806, he expired, in the for^-seventh year of hk age : he was 
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not thirty when first appointed Prime MiniBter. On the 27th it was moved 
in the Commons, '* that a humhle address be presented to his Majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to direct that the remains of the late 
Right Hon. William Pitt be interred at the public expense, and that a 
monument be erected to his memory in the collegiate church of St Peter's, 
Westminster, with an inscription expressive of the irreparable loss the 
nation has sustained by the death of so excellent a statesman.*' To the 
astonishment and disgust of his friends, that on so solemn an occasion the 
animosities of political life should be remembered, Fox and the Opposition, 
and even Windham, resisted the motion by speech and vote. It would have 
been far more amiable, no doubt, to have forgotten all but the lofty abilities 
and bearing of the departed — to have evaded every allusion but that 
of regret to the fierceness of political differences -» but sterner duty de- 
manded the refusal of monuments and eulogistic inscriptions to the recreant 
politician, the despot at home, and the champion of despotism abroad. The 
speeches delivered by Fox and Windham are the. strongest warning that can 
be read to those statesmen who hope to gild over a disastrous policy by 
shining talents and a lofty personal carriage. The opponent and the colleague 
could not both be mistaken in their estimate of the man's character. His 
epitaph remains as they pronounced it. The cooler reflections of another 
generation have substantially confirmed the warm, passionate, but saga- 
cious judgment of contemporaries kindred in mind and £Eivoured with 
constant opportunities of observation. '* One of the greatest states- 
men, but the worst of ministers," is an apparently paradoxical but not an 
unfair decision on his claims to public honour. His brilliant abilities 
were prostituted to the service of a pride as pernicious to the interests of 
England and the human race as was the ambition or self-will of Napo- 
leon. His eloquence was used, with only one exception, io defending 
or disguising despotism at home and abroad — indeed, he was never 
so eloquent as when about to introduce some new instrument of oppression, 
or stimulating to renewed conflicts. '* Demosthenes," said his more 
Demosthenic opponent, without that irony which sometimes played on hi« 
good-natured features — *' Demosthenes might have listened to him with 
delight, and perhaps with envy ; but for myself I always tremble when he 
is most eloquenL" His love of power engaged him in a conflict which his 
intellectual egotism first underrated, and then forbade him to abandon. 
His personal incorruptibleness did not prevent him from corrupting with a 
lavish hand, when corruption would serve his purposes ; sixty-one peers did 
he create during his administration, and their degree of devotion to his 
arbitrariness may be judged from the infamous sentiment of one of his 
bishops (Horsley), that the people had nothing to do with the lawa but to 
obey them. With all this it was impossible not to admire his scornful 
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indifferenoe to the titles and wealth for whieh a contemptible herd were 
eontinually boring him ; nor should it be forgotten that of the immense 
sums which passed through his hands, not a penny ever reached his pocket 
—a virtue, in that venal age, to extort praise from his rivals ; bat as to hia 
contentment with poverty, it must be remembered that he was quite without 
objection to debt Without wife or child, he contrived to die owing 
£40,000 to tradesmen. When his body had been interred in Westminster 
Abbey, it was felt absolutely necessu7 to discharge these bequests. His 
best friend — better not mentioned till in connexion with the work that 
has given him imnoortality — ^proposed to do this by a subscription ; and 
drove from house to house to raise five hundred pounds from each of 
some sixty whom the dead and buried statesnuin had enriched. Save some 
rich city men, one only, — and he the thrifty, hardworking barrister, 
Spencer Perceval, — had the honour to save the demigod's name from the 
odium of a public debtor. And worse — a number al these noble and right 
honourable gentlemen who had clubbed £12,000 to relieve him when out 
of office, now claimed the repayment of their advances among his debts, and 
proposed to add them to the amount to be asked from parliament ; bat they 
had not the efirontery to move for more than the forty thousand pounds^ 
which were voted unanimously. Even this exhibition of baseness was sur- 
passed. The house in which the breathless body lay, was instantly deserted 
by friends and even attendants ; — a gentleman going in found only a kitchen 
menial ! We must repeat the hacknied, but never more ^propriate lament, 
'^ Sic gloria transit mundi ! " 

" But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence." 

The first and inevitable result of Pitt's death was the destruction of his 
cabinet. Their retention of office in the face of the array of talent on the 
old opposition benches, and against the jealousy entertained of them by the 
Sidmouth clique, was quite impossible. The King assured Lord Hawkes- 
bury of the royal support if he would attempt to reconstruct the ministry, 
but the honour was wisely declined. The favourite Sidmouth was next con- 
sulted ; but he had been cured of the vanity of supposing he could rule 
alone. The Marquis of Wellesley had just arrived from India, and looked 
a likely premier ; hut he, too, begged to be excused. Grenville was at length 
sent for, as only less humiliating than a direct application to Fox, to whom 
the King's antipathy was inveterate. It was known that Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Windham were anxious to unite with Fox, Erskine, Sheridan, and 
Grey, in a ministry that had been designated by anticipation, " All the 
talents." Lord Grenville at once admitted this to the King, and obtained 
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his consent to coalesce with the hated Whigs. Fox, not wishing, perhaps, 
to come in frequent contact with the royal presence, or fixing on the restora- 
tion of peace as his own special work as well as that of his ministry, hand- 
somely waived his right to the Premiership, and took the post of Foreign 
Secretary. Lord OrenTille was, therefore, First Lord of the Treasury* 
Windham was Colonial, and Earl Spencer Home Secretary. Erskine suc- 
ceeded his old antagonist, Eldon, as Lord Chancellor. Mr. Grey, as Lord 
Howick, was First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Henry Petty, though only 
twenty-six years of age, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sheridan was 
rewarded for his brilliant but rather unsteady services with the place of 
Treasurer to the Navy. Pigott and Romilly were respectively Attorney and 
Solicitor General. The Bedfords were, of course, to be provided for, and 
got the government of Ireland. Lord Sidmouth had to be made room for, 
if only as a court favourite, so was appointed Lord Privy Seal. His friend 
Ellenborough, for the same reason, was made Chief Justice, with a seat in 
the cabinet — ^which inauspicious combination of judicial and political func- 
tionSf the Whig members of this motley ministry had to defend rather 
against their distinctive principles. Men of such great and varied 
abilities were never before united in office ; but their differences were so 
radical and numerous as to render their long-continued harmony impossible. 
They represented three distinct parties. Fox and his friends were 
pledged by a public life-time to parliamentary reform, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the reduction of taxation, the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
restoration of peace. GrenviUe and Windham were the spokesmen of those 
aristocratic Whigs with whom the vigorous conduct and gainful conclusion of 
the war were then primary considerations. Sidmouth and Ellenborough had 
already gained the bad distinction of invincible repugnance to every mea- 
sure of political or social amelioration. This unfortunate misalliance aug- 
mented what may be called the natural difficulties of the new ministry — 
that decline of popularity which is almost sure to follow the disappointments 
inevitably inflicted by the transference from opposition to office — and a war 
impossible to terminate in a moment, though protested agaiost irom its 
commencement. The head of gold, with breast of silver, and arms of brass, 
resting on feet of mingled iron and clay, soon shared the fate of all such 
heterogeneities — and wonld have done, even had not that golden head beea 
stricken off by the hand of Death. 



CHAPTER V 

rmOOBXBS of THB BSSUinSD WAB — fox's VABNSST BT7T INSFFECTUAL PACIFIC XFFOBT8 — HIS 

SXATH— ABOLITIOK OF THB SLAVB-TBABB. 

It 18 now necessary to describe, as rapidly as is consistent with clearness, 
the prosecatlon of the war in which England and France had re-engaged. 
The hostile operations of the former commenced in the detention or capture 
of two hundred French and Dutch vessels ; which Bonaparte retaliated by 
declaring ten thousand or more English traTellers, then in his dominions, 
prisoners of war, on the pretext that many of them were in the militia. 
The Dutch army of occupation was marched upon Holland, to the instant 
affright of its then Viceroy, the Duke of Cambridge. Loans and contribu- 
tions were levied on the Hanse Towns, and the Elbe and Weser, the 
approaches to Hamburg and Bremen, closed to British commerce ; which 
our vessels retarned by blockading the mouths of those rivers. Naples was 
invaded, on the ground of its friendship with England, and the importance 
of its ports. Spain, not being in the actual possession of the French, was not 
included in the declaration of war ; but a fleet being known to be pre- 
paring in Ferrol for French service, an English force was sent to watch it, 
and four treasure-ships captured-*a piece of sharp practice which excited 
severe remarks in Parliament. In April, 1805, the Czar Alexander and 
Gustavusof Sweden were induced to form a close alliance with England; and 
Francis of Austria, for some time hesitant, was thrown into the coalition in 
the following August, by the annexation of Genoa to France. Instantly, ''the 
army of England'' — ^as the hundred and fifty thousand men encamped along 
the Boulogne coast were termed — struck its tents, and marched, with the 
rapidity which anticipates and secures success, on the gathering forces of 
Austria. The Electors of Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg, sided with 
the invaders. Prussia persisted in vacillating, temporizing neutrality. 
Notorious incapacity presided over the Austrian armies in the person of 
General Mack, and either cowardice or treachery prevailed among his sub- 
ordinates. Driven across the Danube by Ney, one of Napoleon's best 
generals, whole brigades surrendered without a shot ; and at length, fairly 
enclosed within the heights of Ulm, Mack marched out his troops, on about 
the twelfth day after Napoleon had crossed the Rhine, only to deposit their 
anns and standards at the feet of an aide-de-camp. Bonaparte was once more 
on the undefended road to Vienna. The Emperor and court fled as he 
approached, and abandoned the ancient Schonbrunn to his use, besides 
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immense quantities of military stores, of which their own allies were much 
in want. In Moraria Francis raised another army, and, in conjunction 
with the Kussians, who had then arrived under the personal command of their 
Czar, again hazarded his empire on the hattle-fieldof Austerlite [Dec. 2nd]. 
Hard-fought and long undecided, the day ended in one of Napoleon's most 
celebrated yictories. The Russians retreated in unbroken masses, under 
cover of Cossack clouds, within the natural entrenchments of their icy 
clime ; but the broken-spirited Francis opened negotiations which termi- 
nated in the treaty of Presburg [signed Dee. 26th]. By this humiliating 
treaty — a signal instance of retribution — ^Anstria lost all she had gained by 
that of Campoformio. Venice, and her territories — still worse, Trieste, 
Austria's only seaport — were given up to France, besides the payment 
of a hundred and forty millions of francs. To her own constituent 
states — Bavaria and Wurtemburg — Austria was obliged to concede 
the rank of kingdoms, and to Baden of a grand duchy, to which 
their new master had raised them, in his affectation of king-making; 
besides the Tyrol, the bishopric of Passau, and other territories. The 
throne of the Caesars, thus deprived of its oldest girdle fortresses, and 
cinctured instead with a complete belt of states subject to its modem rival, 
its humbled occupant was reduced formally to renounce the long-cherished 
title of Elective Emperor of Germany — ^the empire itself dividing into 
Austria and the Confederation of the Rhine ; the latter constituted of twelve 
or fourteen states, with Napoleon for its '< Protector." While Napoleon 
was thus shattering one arm of the formidable coalition raised against him, 
its other arm, England and Sweden, had done nothing by land. Some six 
thousand English soldiers were sent — ^three months after Napoleon had 
marched for the Rhine ! — ^to join twelve thousand Swedes, and as many 
Russians. This army, comparatively inconsiderable as it was, might have 
recovered Hanover and threatened Holland, thereby oompelling Napoleon 
to divide his grand Germanic army, and seriously lessening his chances of 
success on the Danube. But one month was spent in trying to coax the 
court of Berlin into Antigallican deoision*-«nother in pacifying the impul- 
sive Swede, who had grown restive at the delay, and quarrelled with Frede* 
rick of Prussia — and by the time Hanover was reached. Napoleon was 
returning in triumph to Paris. Nelson spent the summer in chasing the 
French admiral across the Atlantic and back, unable to engage him in fight, 
till he had cooped him, with his Spanish allies, into <* Trafalgar's bay," where 
that tremendous encounter took place [October 21st] which consummated 
our naval triumphs, culminated the popularity of a peculiarly national hero, 
and excited mingled emotions of unparalleled intensity in the public mind 
— emotions which still stir in the heart of every Englishman, however 
indifferent to patriotism or enamoured of peace. 
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Such was the balanced fortuDe of the war^^-Bimilar to that sort of dead 
Jock whidi brought about the annlstice of Amiens ; both parties viotortous, 
but on different fields — ^whea the death of Pitt bequeathed it to a successor 
who had all along censured its conduct as feeble, as well as protested 
against its commencement as unnecessary. Fox set himself at once to the 
noble but difficult task of pacification. He reckoned much on his personal 
influence with Napoleon and Talleyrand, and addressed to them such 
sentiments as were irresistible to his own philanthropic mind. But 
Napoleon was rapidly encrusting his great soul with selfishness, by in- 
dulging the lust of power even to the commiision of atrocious cruelties; 
and Talleyrand was only too willing to correspond with one whose hu- 
manity might be imposed upon to the cost of his nation's interests. Napo« 
leon — now Emperor of France and King of Italy — ^indeed had utterly lost 
that sympathy which he lai^ely excited in England while identified, though 
only in name, with republicanism. His murder of the Doc d'Enghien — 
lor that inhuman transaetion cannot be more lightiy designated — th» 
mysterious deaths in the Temple prison (now succeeding to the horrible 
notoriety of the Bastile), of the brave . General Pichegru and Captam 
Wright, the execution of the intrepid royalist Georges, and the banish- 
ment of the noble, Cato-like Moreau — these crimes, by which he cleared 
his way to the imperial dignity and absolute soyereignty, inflamed 
against him the moral sense of ail parties and of all countries. Fox felt it 
a solemn obligation not to enlarge— even to procure peace — ^the dominions 
of an insatiable ambition and an unmitigated despotism. He sanctioned 
the measures of his colleagues for improving the military sendee and recruit- 
ing the finances $ and betrayed not the slightest symptoms of fear while, in 
the true spirit of. a peace*maker, he put up with a repetition of diplo- 
matic tricks, any one of which would have justified, according to usage 
the instant rupture of negotiation. He repelled the temptation offered 
to the cupidity of a commercial nation in the proposal to exchange the 
Free Hanseatic Towns for Hanover ; he would be no party to indemnifi- 
cation from the spoils of states with which he had waged no war. He 
kindled into indignation at the murder of Palm— a German bookseller, 
ehot by a French court-martial, for the publication of papers offensive to 
the tyrant — and dictated sterner instructions to the British envoy, in treat- 
ing with an enemy that seemed changing into a monster. 

But a nearer enemy, and one that would admit of no negotiation, was 
about to strike the gifted and generous statesman. Death had carried off 
Burke and Pitt, and would now complete the great triumvirate. On the 
15th of September— while the country was rejoicing over the battle of 
Maida, at which a handful of British troops first crossed bayonets with a 
French army, and pre-dated their successes in Spain-*as the T&ww guns 

D 
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mve annoimcuig the capture of Baenos Ayret by an adyentaroiis band^ 
fox died at ChiswidL House, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. Parliament 
IMS not Bitting, but his admiring collesgoes laid him in Weetmim^r Abbey, 
beside the monument to CShatham, and within a few feet of Chatham's son, 
who had so hitely gone before. Thefe they lay, side by side, peaceful at last 
as sleeping infants ; and uttering to the world, in llieir involuntary union, a 
move eloquent homily on the mutations of huaianity than had erer flowed 
from even their most eloquent lips. ** Poor Fox dead ! I am more afleoted 
by it than I thought I should be,'' was the remark of one, and, doobtieBS, 
the sentiment of vast. Unlike bis great antagonist. Fox was eroi more 
loTed than admired* The affectioa of his followers exoeeded thieir trust in 
hu abilities, and survived the ruptmre of long-«stablisbed friendships. ** He 
IB a man bom to be loved," was the magnificent eulogy of Baske, alter he 
had repudiated his principles and renounced his company. As in his 
elequenoa be united, in the highest degree, deolamatian and argument — 
making the latter glow and coruscate with the fervor and brilliance of the 
former ; and the two inseparable as the heat and sparkle of molten metal— 
■0 in his chamcter he combined force and grandeur of intellect with the 
WMrmth and humour of a generous heart ; the wisdom and dignity of the 
ptiilosophie statesman with the simplicity and playfulness of a child. He 
aeomed only dissimulation, and resented nothing but the oppression ei the 
helpless. He espoused every interest of humanity — personal and:political, 
civil and religious, at home and abroad — and came at lengdi to be known 
throughout the wide world as the disinterested champioa d the wronged, 
degraded, and suffering. He pleaded for peace, in the name of the peoples, 
when rulem were bent on war ; nor did he cease to plead wlwn the peoples 
were frenzied with a craven or a vain-gkdons courage. He demanded 
popular representatton, denounced religious disablHties, and defended trial 
by jury, through that dismal period when sudi fidelity to liberty incurred 
the anger of a king, and involved hopeless exdosion from the dignities 
to which he was entitled by Nature and accredited by his country. He 
declared for the abortion of the slave-trade at its first suggestion, and 
effected it when its chosen apostle distrusted bis earnestness. Thus he 
approached the ideal of a statesman-— as John Foster has finely shown— but, 
alas I the nuHre to humiliate and distress us by his pdblic errors and personal 
vices. On the latter, it is not needful here to dwell — tinhappily, they are as 
notorious as his better reputetion is spacious and enduring. But the former 
must be particularized, as their results will be hereafter seen. They were, 
his coalition with Lerd North, whose policy he bad long and justly 
opposed-<-his urging the right of ^e Prince of Wales to the Kegency — and 
his aiience on the Catholic question on taking office in 1806. These all 
ajpirang out of subordinatiBg principle, though sincerely and eameatly held, to 
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penooal ambiUoa and party iiitere8te*-4i failmg inherited and eBlai|[;ed npoti 
by his poKtical dMoandants, without the wiling qiiendonr of his genius or 
the apology of his period and position. He was one, take him aU in all, of 
whom his party may justly be proud, and to whom his eountry has reason 
to be for erer admiring and grateful— ^^teftil for great serdoes rendered, 
greater evils resisted, and illustrious example bequeathed. 

The crowning glory of Fox's life, and the single but sufficient aohicT* 
BBont of his Ministry, was the abolition of the accursed slave trade. For 
twenty years it had been kept before Parliament and the country by the 
devoted and brilitant labours of William Wilberforce, and had recMved the 
adyoeaoy, more or less earnest, of nesrly every man of eminence in those 
times of political greatness. Burke, Fox, Pitt, Exskine, Windham, Bheridan, 
Grey, Granville, Canningr*-^ lent it the splendour and the support of their 
abilities. It is difficult to decide to whom belongs the honour of first awak<* 
ening to the atrocity and attempting the extinction of a traffic which we 
can searoeLy reidise as once an ordinary and respectable avocation. There 
•eems to have been, as on several other occasions in the moral history of 
our race — ^tbe pregnant hint of a great, undiscovered spiritual law — a sort 
of simsltaoeous influence exerted on a number of independent minds, stimu<t 
lating them to action while unconscious of sympathy, and presently attract- 
ing them from their isolation by a mutual affinity. While Granville Sharpe 
was testing the reality of the freedom conferred by contact with EngUsh 
soil, Mr. Ramsay was observing with horror the sufferings of negroes 
debarked under lus eyes in the West Indian islands. A year or two 
later, Thomas Qarkson was writing his celebrated essay on ''The Slave 
Trade." Mr. Wilberforce was then a young man of singular position and 
promise. Sntwing Parliament for Hull on attaining lus msjority in 1780, 
by virtue of his family property in the vicinity, he had been chosen for the 
great county of York for the eloquence with which he opposed the un« 
popular Coalition Ministry. The intimate associate of Pitt, and all the 
choice spoiits, the lair and fashionable, of the period — possessed of pleasing 
manners and large property^endowed with every element, in short, of 
political success-^he astonished the world by a sudden avowal of what are 
called Hvangelical sentimeots, which were just then rising into influence 
among the clergy, and creating a new element in society. In his public cha* 
raoter his religion put forth some of its noblest manifestations. It diverted 
him from the pursuit of personal distinctbn—the vanity of intelleot, " the last 
infirmity of noble minds" — to the solemn consecration of himself to the ser- 
vice of duty. He seems to have cast about him for an object specially 
wortiiy of his regenerated powers. Nor was he long in finding it. The 
humane horror he had felt as a schoolboy at the sufferings of bartered 
human beings, revived in full force when the subject was put before the man 
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M demanding more than his oompasnon. He consideied hie position, his 
powers, and the proportion they bore to the work to which he was invited ; 
and after that serious deliberation which gives strength to earnestness, he 
accepted the ardaous service. Not that at first sight its difficulties appeared. 
The Abolitionists sanguinely expected that the indignation which their first 
appeals had kindled in the public mind would be instantly reflected in the 
senate ; and that a session or two would annihilate an iniquity which no one 
would dare to defend. More practised eyes discerned symptoms of oppo- 
sition, which, when pointed out, rather disturbed than dispelled the pleasbg 
hope. Wilberforce changed, however, his resolution of at once bringing 
the subject before Parliament— to the disappointment of his friends in the 
country, who had sent up some thirty petitions-— And induced Pitt to ** issue 
a summons to the Privy Council, to examine, as a board of trade, the state 
of our commercial relations with Africa." A severe attack of sickness 
well*nigh cut short his honourable labours ; and extorted a promise from Pitt, 
as to a dying friend, that he would appropriate to himself Uie work thus sud- 
denly relinquished. Mr. Pitt, accordingly, communicated with the London 
Committee, and on the 22nd of April, 1788, moved a resolution pledging the 
House to a consideration of the slave-trade early in the following session, from 
which the representatives of slave-trading Liverpool alone dissented. One or 
two of his friends went on board a slave*ship then lying in the Thames! 
— a presence more difficult to realize to-day than a Danish pirate or a 
Roman galley — and came back with such a harrowing description of its nar- 
row space compared with its destined cargo, that a bill was forthwith intro- 
duced, and carried within a few weeks, limiting the number of slaves to the 
number of tons burthen. The next year Wilberforce fairly got the subject 
before the House, and established his identification with it in the public 
mind. In a memorable speech of three hours and a half he addressed him- 
self to the reason and feeling of his audience, with a force and pathos which 
many living can remember as peculiar to his oratory— disarming the hos- 
tility of particular interests by charging on the nation the slave-trade as a 
" national iniquity f describing the slave-ship as " so much misery crowded 
into so little room; where the aggregate of suffering must be multiplied by 
every individual tale of woe;" disproving the alleged comforts of its 
miserable prisoners by an appeal to Death, as that **last witness, whose 
infallible testimony to their unutterable wrongs can neither be purchased 
nor repelled." The opposition had so far gained strength as to defer the 
decision of the House upon the condemnatory resolutions then presented, 
till counsel had been heard and witnesses examined at the bar — ^which 
reasonable proposal served to protract the discussion till the close of the 
session. It was resumed in the next, and a motion carried for conducting 
the examination by a special committee. A general election intervened 
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between that and the session of 1791, and the French Bevolation was 
filling^ the nation with tamnltnous emotions. The opponents of all change 
openly extended their consenratism to the commerce they had before 
sustained only by indifference. The pigmies of the House made war upon 
ita Titans from before and behind the Government benches ; and inflicted 
on them defeat, by a hundred and sixty-three to sixty-eight. The country 
"waa appealed to by the discouraged Abolitionists. Agitation was organized, 
and petitions everywhere got up. But accounts arrived that the Girondists 
had proclaimed themselves the friends of the black as well as of the white 
man, and that the negroes of St Domingo had emancipated themselves 
hy insurrection. The " good ^ King took alarm, and propelled it down- 
"wards. To excite '' pity for poor Africans" was declared, justly enough, to 
be too much like arguing for *< the rights of man," to be sanctioned by any 
loyal citizen — religion, property, and order, were more concerned In 
resisting Jacobinism than in suppressing the slave-trade. Pitt counselled 
postponement — the bishops and clergy hung back— and the hearty strength 
of the Abolitionist cause was, quite naturally, displayiug its democratic 
sympathies. But Wilberforce would consent to no delay. His motion 
for immediate abolition, though supported with unsurpassed eloquence by 
Fox and Pitt, was defeated ; and he was obliged to consent to another, for 
gradual abolition, which was carried in the Commons, with an amendment 
changing the period of abolition from 1800 to 1796, but thrown over 
by the Lords. To support his friends in that House, Wilberforce moved 
in the Commons, early in 1793, for a further consideration of the subject ; 
but losing his motion by a majority of eight, the Lords dallied with witnesses 
through the whole session. In 1794 he carried in the Commons a bill to 
suppress the foreign trade — that is, the employment of British ships in con- 
Teying slaves to other than our own settlements. Through the next five 
years he was regularly beaten, by small majorities. The three following 
years he spent in privately urging the Addington Ministry to attempt a 
convention with the continental governments for the suppression of the 
trade, which the French ambassador, during the brief peace, assured him 
Bonaparte was willing to accomplish. Pitt returned to office with a reso- 
lution to atone for the comparative lukewarmness of his support during his 
last half-dozen years of power ; and the result was seen in a majority of one 
hundred and twenty-four to forty-nine for immediate abolition [May 30th, 
1804]. But the Lords were still obstructive, and the bill was '< hung 
up" till next session. As that approached, Pitt begged for the 
deferment of this, as one of the questions that might divide his 
now dwindling majorities. Wilberforce, as usual, conscientiously re- 
fused, and suffered an utterly unexpected and dispiriting defeat. Fox 
espoused the cause with all the warmth of his heart when he took office, and 
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engaged to sflence the Prince of Wales, at least, of all the Ouelphs." Two 
bills were introduced— one in either House, to prerent nusoarriage-^for the 
suppression of the foreign slaTe-trade; and when they were safe, a re- 
solution pledging the House to the main question was carried triumphantly 
in the Ck>mmons. Fox's death perilled the great cause once more ; for in the 
next session the royal dukes resumed their opposition, and the peers, led on 
by Sidmonth and Eldon, threatened renewed resistanee. But Lord Orenville 
was faithAil and resolute, and the crisis of the struggle was over. A later 
stage of the measure— wben it ** came £rom tiie iKNrds" — was a complete 
ovation [February 23rd, 1807]. Sir Samuel Bomilly closed his speech with 
an allusion which startled ihe House from its ordinary habits, and covered 
its subject with the blush of humility. " He entreated young members of 
Parliament to let this day's event be a lesson to them, how mueh the 
rewards of virtue exceeded those of ambition ; and then contrasted the 
feelings of the Emperor of the French, in all his preatness, encircled with 
kings, with tiiose of the honoured individual who would this day lay his 
bead upon his piUow, and remember that the slave-trade was no more." 
Three cheers, such as seldom salvoed the triumph of party, saluted the 
victonous philanthropist. Congratulations poured in from every quarter. 
Mackintosh wrote from the East Indies, whitiier he had gone as a judge, 
"To speak of fame and glory to Mr. Wilbeiferce would be to use language 
hi beneath him $ but he will surely consider the effect of his triumph on 
the fruitfulness of his example. Who knows whether the greater part of 
tiie benefit that he has conferted on the world (the greatest that any 
individual has had the means of conferring) may not be the encouraging 
example that the exertions of virtue may be crowned by such splendid 
success." *< How wonderful are the ways of God I" ejaculates the pious 
subject of these well-deserved laudations, in allusion to the poliUcal changes 
which his own special work had survived and triumphed over — ** how 
are we taught to trust not in man but in Him ! " With no more af^o- 
priate reflection can we dose this brief record of his great labours and 
glorious success. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CATSOLXO aXTXVnOlT — CABINFr GSAMOSS — OKITXRAL XLVCnON — PK&OKTAL, GA8TLKRBAOH, 
HUncmON, AKD CAinrilT<H-GAMPAIOHS PBBCBDnfG TOM TEEATT OF TIUSIT^aBftUN DBCRBVI 
AKD OUUDlfl IN OOimOIL. 

The Catholic qoeation was fast gaining its reputation fpr cabinet- 
breaking— -it had terminated, ostensibly at least» Pitt's lease of ofliee; 
it was now about to destroy the Fox-Qrenyille ministry. The death of 
Fox <mly necessitated a general shifting of seats among the party, the 
last vacant being taken by his nephew, Lord Holland — a young nobleman 
who had well distinguished himself in about the worst House of Peeis that 
e^er sat. An appeal was made to the country by a general election, in the 
hope of strengthening the Liberal portion of the Cabinet, but without 
much effect They had taken office, it seems, without any stipulation as to 
religious disabilities ; intending to attempt their mitigation with or without 
the royal consent. They proceeded to govern Lreland in that spirit of impar- 
tiality which is the redeeming feature of Whig administrations; and excited 
that Tirulent hostility from the Protestant faction which it is their honeus* 
to have provoked. They even dared— as though unable to refrain from 
spoiling well-doings— to increase the grant to Maynooth. On the ^ of 
March [1807] Lord Howick moved for leave to bring in a bill for secur- 
ing to all his Majesty's subjects the privilege of serving in the army or 
navy, without reUgioua distinctions ; for Parliament in 1793 had enacted- 
the wretched anomaly, that while in Lreland Catholics might hold commin- 
uons under the rank of a general, in En^^d they could hold no poet but 
that of a private. The bill was read a first time, in spite of the opposition of 
Perceval; and the second reading fixed for that day week. Then Lord 
Howick requested a further postponement, and again the week after. It> 
afterwards came out, that here the Kiog interposed. Ministers offered to 
modify the measure, but liberty to do so was refused, and a written promise 
required never again to moot the CathoHe question to hit Miyesty. The . 
disgraceful oondition was indignantly rejected — and, that the odium might 
rest in the right quarter, Grenvills and his ooUeagues resolved not t^r 
resign, but to await a dismissaL And it came without delay. The bigoted- 
tyrant who would suffer a ministry to proceed with a measure — ^as Qrenville^ 
declared, without contradiction, the SLing had done with this; returning tQr 
them a draft of its provisions without oomment or objeotion-^who would have . 
** tomed down from his advisers one comer of the map of th# empive," for ; 
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all whose goveniinent they, and not he, were responsible — ^hadno scruples in 
destroying the finest combination of statesmen and administrators ever 
beheld. They were all dismissed, except Sidmouth and KUenborou^h. 
Nor could they regret to quit a service without freedom, and therefore 
without dignity. Erskine had the boldness, according to his own account, 
to tell the monarch he could never know another hour of tranquillity or 
comfort — but the ex -chancellor's vanity was at least equal to his courage 
and his love of place to that of principle : we have lived to see a larger 
edition of the character, and know its capabilities. 

On the 25th of Mareh the Ministers were dismissed. By the 31st the 
following, and other less important, appointments were announced — the 
Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Hawkesbury, Secretary 
for the Home Department ; George Canning, Secretary for Foreign Aff^rs ; 
Lord Castlereagh, Secretary for War and the Colonies ; Spencer Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Eldon, High Chancellor; and the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Melville, having been 
aequitted by his peers, in the previous session, of the malpractices charged 
by the Commons, returned to the Privy Council. Henry Dundas was made 
President of the Board of Control, and George Rose supplanted poor 
Sheridan in the Treasurership of the Navy. 

This precious compound of immobile mediocrity and purchased talent, 
was ostentatiously patronized by the Duke of Cumberland, in the name o< 
his reyal father. As Chancellor of the University of Dublin, he wrote to 
that body, urging petitions against the relief of the Catholics. The ducal 
premier wrote, iu a similar capacity and in a similar strain, to the University 
of Oxford. Perceval went down to his constituents with boastful Protest- 
antism on his lips. Wilberforce prostituted his influence with the religious 
public to the same intent, and set the non-political Christian Knowledge 
Society to scatter anti-papal tracts. The witty Harry Erskine, brother 
to the ex-Chancellor, wished Lord George Gordon were living, that he 
might have a • place in the cabinet instead of the Tower. The gong thus 
struck, its bruta Julmina were soon resonant through the country. ** No 
Popery^ was shouted from every pulpit and press which bigotry could 
inspire or corruption command. Sapient corporations and parish oflicers 
scandalised democratic institutions by blurting forth the idiot cry. Charity 
boys and country louts chalked it upon dead walls^ to be rewarded with 
money for gunpowder or beer. Parliament was dissolved [April, 1807] — 
though it had existed but seventeen weeks, and though the obsequious 
Commons infused, by a majority of forty-six, to censure the dismissal of 
the ministry whose distinctive measures they had approved — ^that a general, 
septennial election might consolidate this floating foam. Both parties out^ 
did tlfkeir former feats of bribery and intimidation in the struggle. Immense 
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Bxtids were expended to retain or win seats. Wilberforce had resolved to 
resign York county, terrified at the expense, and was indebted for it to the 
zeal of his friends, who subscribed about forty thousand pounds, and spent 
eighteen thousand ; two other candidates spending two hundred thousand. 
T'iemey was unable to get a borough for ten thousand pounds. The new 
xninistry gained greatly by the dissolution — as was certain from their 
-unlimited command of crown influence and public mnney ; and after one or 
two trials of strength, parliament was prorogued. 

Before resuming that continuous view of military and naval operations 
which we have hitherto kept up, we may here pause to observe those new men 
who have now risen to be uppermost. Spencer Perceval was bom in 1762, 
the second son of the Earl of Egmont The landless scion of a poor house, 
he betook himself with great industry and considerable talent to the legal 
profession ; and was so fortunate as to attract, by a pamphlet on the Warren 
Hastings case, the attention of Mr. Pitt, who was ever on the look*oat to 
supply from the ranks of clever aspirants the dearth of ability among his 
aristocratic clients. He had first procured for him the deputy-recordership 
and then the representation of Northampton. His professions were those of 
staunch Conservative Protestantism, which soon commended him to the 
King, as those of Addington had done. He was successively Solicitor and 
Attorney General under Pitt and Addington, and was advanced to Lord 
Henry Petty's vacant chair, the Exchequer Chancellorship, on the downfal 
of the Fox administration ; lured from his lucrative profession — which it 
was no trifle to a needy man to resign, while ministries were thus mutative 
— by the ofier of the perpetual Chancellorship of Lancaster ; which occasioned 
some sharp debates in parliament. His colleague, Lord Castlereagh, was 
seven years younger — an Irish nobleman, hotly patriotic in his youth, sitting 
in the Irish Commons for the county of Down ; converted by governmental 
influence, and transferred to the British parliament; but sent back, as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, to effect the Union. He retained 
ofiice, with Perceval, under Addington ; but was less a Tory than either 
— participating Pitt's conviction of the necessity, for state purposes, of 
emancipating Catholicism ; and sharing his arbitrary disposition while only 
copying his imperious manner : a second-rate despot, not without occasional 
** compunctious visitings." JTenkinson, younger son of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, gained some distinction in the lower House before taking the seat 
vacated by the death of his brother. Huskisson held a subordinate office, 
recommended by his financial abilities, which he nourished by the free-trade 
doctrines on which he had begun to feed. But the unruly master-spirit of 
this ill-assorted company was George Canning. The son of a poor barrister, 
who died young, and of a mother who took to the stage for the support of 
herself and her fatherless son— -whose devotion to her in after life, on his way 
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to, and from the heights of, celebrity, lofteiiB towards him the heart of every 
son, enhances the lustre of his genius, and seems to ezcose the apostasy whose 
rewards were lavished by filial piety — George was befriended by a relation, 
and sent to Eton i where he outstripped all his competitors, immortalised a 
sehQoiboy journal (the " Microcosm*') by condescending to edit it, and whence 
be sent his wit to herald his appearance among the ** breed of noble spirits'* 
on the Whig benches. From Eton he passed to Cambridge, and quickly 
thence to Lincoln's-inn. A seat was procured for him in the House, and — 
Sheridan's recruit decoyed by Pitt's prescient seductiveness — a place 
among the attach^ of a system he had spent his first arrows in assailing. 
Genius is essentially democratic — Canning was, therefore, no lover of Tory- 
ism ; but, like Bolingbroke and Pitt, only lent it his services to be rewarded 
with the sight of its wounds— to advance and virtually accomplish, at the last, 
with the exultant sense of liberation and self-consistency, the reform he had 
spent a life in retarding. Such is at once the recompense and the retribu- 
tion of the men who sell their priceless powers for release from the dull 
duties of ordinary industry, and premature indulgence in the " pride of place '^ 
— ^to be for years resisting what they hope, as for immortality, to achieve ; 
defending wrongs that would bury under them their reputations, did they 
not tiim round in time to give the final blow. 

The home policy of the new Ministry through 1807-8 was simply that of 
coercion and resistance, for the spirit oi conciliation in which the Whigs 
had governed Ireland during their brief tenure of power, the dragoon rule o& 
Sir Artiiur Wellesley was substituted; that General being Chief Secre 
tary, and procuring an enactment for disarming certain districts, shut 
ting-up the inhabitants after sunset, and other curfew-like purpose. 
Foreign proceedings could not stagnate into indifference while Napoleon 
was one of their agents. We left that restiess spirit in Vienna — we next 
find him in Berlin. No sooner was Prussia moved from her indecision, than 
she had bitterly to regret having hesitated so long or moved at all. The 
double battie of Auerstadt and Jena [Get. 14, 1806], laid the empire of 
Frederick the Great at the feet of one who had studied his tactics to better 
p^rpose than his immediate descendants ; and who seemed to take by 
right the sword that lay upon his tomb. It wa9 from the Prussian capital that 
Napoleon issued that celebrated decree [Nov. 21, 1806] which threatened, 
seconded by the blind retaliation of our own rulers, to destroy or perma- 
lian^y enfeeble our commerce. In a few concise sentences he drew a cordon 
round the British Isles — excluded them from all intercourse with the 
aatloiis of Europe. Not only all articles the produce or manufacture 
of ^England, or of her colonies, were declared contraband, but the pro- 
perty oi British subjects lawful prize, and even their letters ordered to 
be detained and opened at the post-offices. The King of Prussia fled to the 
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foTtress of Konigsberg, to await the arrival of the Bosiiaii army that wai 
mustering on the further aide of the Vistula, the eastern frontier of Germany. 
Napoleon's eye vat fixed on Poland. He had retolred to raise there, by the 
magic name of nationality, an army that would fight with the fury of Ten« 
geance and of hope; He summoned Kosdusko, who was living in Franee» 
to accompany his forces and confirm his assurances ; but the veteran hero 
declined^ mistrusting the sincerity of the autocrat who diiitribttted croWna 
among his followers, in proportion to their obsequiousness, in the name of 
democracy. Notwithstanding, the Emperor, it is said, caused to be pubt 
lished a proclamation signed with the inspiring name of Kosoiusko, 
to which thousands of Poles enthusiastically responded* The Russianc 
wore compelled by insurrection to evacuate Warsaw, and Napdeon entered 
that ancient capital of a free people amidst acdamationt excited by tho 
fancied mght of returning independence. The Grand Army crossed the 
Vistula, and a separate peace was made with the Elector of Saxony, thai 
petty potentate receiving the coveted title of Sing [December, 1807]. The 
Russians, hoping to draw the enemy into th«r inhospitable clime in the 
depths of winter, feigned to retire; but halted, at the distance of a few 
day^ march from Warsaw, on the plain of Pultnsk, with the river Narew on 
ont hand and the wood of Moszyn on the other ; where [December 26th} so 
fierce a battle was fought that the French were obliged to put back, and 
winter in Warsaw and its suburbs, though the Emperor had boasted, in his 
bombastic bulletins that the war would terminate with the yesr« Mean- 
while, the Sultan of Turkey having been detached from tiie BrUSso^Eogllsh 
aUiance by French di^^omacy, and engaged in a war with the Caar-^ 
obliging the latter to keep an army on the Lower Danube— an English naval 
force was sent into the Dardanelles ; whose celebrated batteries it succeeded 
in passing, but, alter giving the Turks time to fortify Constantinople under 
l&e direction of French artillery science, repassed the straits ;-^a piece of 
folly followed by a worse, in the landing of an abortive expedition iu Egypt* 
to prevent its snneuder to the French. A descent on Copenhagen [Jidy, 
1807], was made on the simple principle — ^if we do not take possession of 
the Danish fieet, Bonaparte wilL Secretly aad promptly a military and 
maiitie force was prepared in our eastern-counties ports, and when it came 
in sight of Elsinore, our envoy coolly requested the surrender of the Danish 
fleet, on the undertaking that it should be returned at the close of the war 9 
which Ymng refused. Sir Arthur WeUesley landed with a small army on the 
kland of Zetkuid ; and, still miable to enforce his terms, Admiral Gambler 
bcmbaid^d the unfortunate city of Copenhagen. A large fieet, with immense 
mSitsry stores, was carried off. War was of course proclaimed against the 
aatioD, whose rulers had perpetarated this atrocious piece of buccaneering. 
The Uttle island of Heligoland was captured, and, lying at the mouth of the 
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Elbe, became valuable at a sortof smaggler's cave, iNrhence English goods 
migbt be pasded into the continent To return to the adverse French and 
Bussians — ^the former were forced, by the gathering of their semi-barharoas 
foes, from their winter quarters into the frozen field ; and on the 25th of 
January [1808], engaged in a terrible conflict, of dubious result On the 8th 
of the next month, the fierce battle of Eylau ensued, in which snow, hail, 
and pitiless wind, seemed to join, with the Scythian impregnability of the 
Kussians and the impetuous charge of their Prussian allies, to worst the 
French. Its effect was a courteous message from Bonaparte to Frederick, 
proposing a suspension of hostilities ; and on the 19th, the Grand Army 
returned to its former line on the Vistula, to the unusual sound of a retreat. 
But by the month of June it had increased its numbers to the enormous 
sum of two hundred thousand men. Its tremendous artillery cannonaded 
the Russians from the field of Friezland over the river AUer, and thence 
to the further bank df the Niemen. Both parties had suffered severely, 
and wished for peace. A truce was agreed upon, and was followed by the 
celebrated interviews and treaty of Tilsit; a vast raft being constructed on 
the Niemen, the two armies drawn up on either side, and their commanders 
cozening each other in a private pavilion. When the leading features of the 
pacification had been arranged between Napoleon and Alexander, the 
unfortunate Frederick was permitted to join in their deliberations, to be 
outwitted by them both ; not the fascinations of his beautiful and proud 
Queen could procure for him better terms from the bronzed Qallican. 
Frederick William was to retain about one-half of his former possessions, 
but all his principal fortresses and ports were to be held by the French till 
the general restoration of peace. Prussian Poland was declared a separate 
territory — but not an independent state; neither the promised Polish 
Republic nor a native dynasty was established by the power which might 
now have been suing for peace but for the bravery of Polish arms ; it was 
to be called the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and held by the King of Saxony. 
Russian Poland — the most impatient for liberty because the most oppressed, 
and therefore the most deluded — was left under the heel of the Czar, with 
ati added portion from Prussia's share at the partition of 1772. The 
Turkish allies of " the grand nation" were disappointed. Nothing was to be 
sacrificed for the sake of an ally who could enforce nothing. The provinces 
which Peter the Great had taken from the Byzantine monarchs were not 
restored, as had been promised ; and the hostility of England had been 
incurred for naught. Alexander had repeatedly requested subsidies and 
loans of the English Government without effect ; and now his fleet was 
placed at the service of Napoleon, and his ports all subjected to the Berlin 
decree. Only Sweden remained faithful to us ; and Gustavus, after 
displaying a valour and generalship worthy of his name, beating the French 
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at Stralsund, was obliged to saocumb to yastly superior numbers au4 
comparatWely inexhaustible resources. 

The Berlin decrees constitute an epoch in the war, and strikingly illus- 
trate the ethics and economics of modern warfare, differing greatly from 
ancient from the greater extent of modern commerce. Mr. Fox had placed 
several hundred miles of French coast in a state of rigorous blockade — a 
measure unprecedented, because the adequate naval power had never before 
existed ; but rather a vigorous use of than an innovation upon what are 
called the laws of war. If it did not suggest, it determined the adoption of 
that extraordinary attempt at proscribing a whole nation-— and that a fint-rate 
one — which is known as Napoleon's *' continental system.'' By that policy, 
every avenue into Europe — ^that western coast of France and Spain which is 
washed by the Atlantic — ^the opposite shores laved by the Mediterranean — 
those other tongues of land that are parted by the stormy Adriatic^-the 
inner seas from which the vast plains of Russia are accessible from the 
south or from the north — the maritime communities of Holland, Denmark, 
and the Germanic towns, the Venice and Genoa of the upper sees— all these 
were shut against whatever grew on soil over which the British sceptre waved, 
or had been touched by an industry that rivalled in the number of its hands 
the monsters of Hindoo mythology. The system would have broken 
down if left to itself. It damaged too many interests to be maintained 
without constant vigilance and severity. The inconvenience it inflicted, it 
was foreseen, would necessitate the establishment of a line of custom-houses 
and an army of officers stretching over every point where a bale of goods 
could be landed ; involving an enormous expense—as inconvenience rose 
into privation, penalties would have to be invented ; and every infliction would 
irritate to new disaffection. And thus it was. The ladies of Paris consented 
at first to dispense with West Indian sugar and coffee, drink an infusion 
of sloe- leaves for tea, and renovate faded ribbons ; and were even pleased 
with the novelty. But the warmest of Napoleon's fair admirers soon began 
to tire of this, and the people of every country on the continent to miss 
English calico and cloth. Licenses were then found to be a source of 
profit to the imperial treasury, and a diversion of mercantile discontent* 
The privilege of importing prohibited merchandise was sold for large sumsi 
while petty smugglers were punished with instant death. The Grand 
Army itself was thus clothed with great coats and shod with shoes made 
at Leeds and Northampton; the contractors clearing a handsome profit 
The short-sightedness of the British Cabinet gave a semblance ot justice, 
and a stimulated vigour to the system. By an Order in Council [January 
7th, 1807] the vessels of any nation voyaging to French ports, without 
having previously touched at British ports, were to be warned off 
or taken as lawful prizes;— a principle which was enforced rather than 
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relieved by subeeqaent proclamations, and extended even to the drugs that 
were needed by the sick and vonndsd in foteign hospitals. The madneu 
of nations—- or rather, of their rulers; the onrM of both — could go no 
fhrther ; it could only now rage at this height of iti destmotiTe delirium. 
There were not wanting men in the British Senate sagaeious enough to 
foresee the issue* as well as bold to denounce the injustice, of this war on all 
the world. The Orders in Council were warmly debated in the sesaion of 
1807, but Ministers triumphed by immense majorities. On the one aide it 
was argued, — ** We are assailed in our most vital interestB. To France and 
Germany it may be mconvenient to be deprived of our colonial produce 
and oar home manufactures, but to us it is ruin. They can subsist upon 
their fields, dispense with oriental condiments, and content themselves with 
coarse substitutes for the finer fabrics of our looms. But with our trade 
our agriculture droops, unable to feed the millions that are now estranged 
from its labours. The United States already possesses half the number of 
our merchant ships, and will fetch and carry for the world in neutral 
bottoms." To this it was replied,*-**' We are not justified by this assault on 
our interests to strike at states that may profit by our distress. The laws of 
trade wiU prove too strong for the decrees of despotism. And as to America, 
our vessels may carry Either the growth of every elime and the work of our 
own hands, to be re-imported into markets guarded against us; — ^forbid that 
traffic, and we make that growing power our most formidable foe." The 
wisdom of these counsels was, unhappily, disregarded, and the truth of 
these predictions soon manifested. Napoleon awoke an element on which he 
had not calculated. Accustomed as he was to reckon with precision the 
number of men that could occupy a given territory, the force with which 
a grenadier column would strike an enemy's rank, or the spot on which 
a bomb would fall — quite sensible, too, of the power of music to inflame 
the ardour of his legions, and of his hyperbolic bulletins to move the 
heart of France — he had forgotten those meaner forces which pervade 
society; that impatience of little privations and passive endurance, which 
is to ordinary minds what ideas of liberty and glory are to the heroic few — 
or even to the many for an occauon. Napoleon might trample with ruthless 
tyranny upon national and personal rights — cheat a generous country out 
of the privileges it had purchased with ita noblest blood— 4rain away its 
youth year after year to be ploughed into foreign soil, and be reaped 
down with the sickle of redrhanded Death— barter away the jewel of long- 
eherished independence too trustfully committed to his hands that he 
might crown a minion — ^liberate Holland and Italy from yokes they were 
shaking off only to bind on heavier — perpetrate acts of individual 
eruelty that add the oewardice of assassination to the guilt of whole- 
sale homicide — and only the solitary protest of Madame de Steel> or the 
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hid%iiaBt murmun of G«rmftn atadents, be heard from Paris to Berlin ; — 
but )«t Napoleon abstract the oomforting ingredienta of modem civiliaation 
from the cup of life — ^he laiseB a personal enemy on every hearth, and 
excites an exeeration from every tea-drinking frau er tobaoco-smoking 
borglier. The popokrisers of political philosophy — ^the most barren of 
scienoes apart from its moral relations— the indiscriminating eulogists of 
knsms-fitire oommeeee, are aocnstomed to direll on this fact with exulting 
emphasis. Napoleon — ^they exclaim — ^ran a career of conquest while he 
opposed squadron to squadron, and impelled columns of valiant Frenchmen 
upon the too-disciplined defenders of effete absolutisms } but when he laid his 
hand upon ike springs of trade, he touched the ethereal laws of social 
organisation, and they crushed him in ^heir resistless, retributory recoil. 
Stripped of this rhetorical disguise, only the mortifying fact remains, that 
self-inteiest, in its vulgarest, most material forms, is more powerful in the 
economy of human action dian those noblor motives — ^the love of country 
and lib^y, hatred of cruelty and oppression — which draw half their force 
from the hear^ And half from the imagination ; as trees and flowers are 
nourished both by soil and sun. The true moral of the chapter seems to be 
•—that every assault on man's higher nature necessitates, ultimately, direct 
attack on his lower interests, which will instantly return the blow ; trade 
and commerce avenging the violation of such nobler principles as liberty 
and justice ; the earth, in the beautiful imagery of the apocalyptic seer 
hdping the woman, absorbing in its dull bosom the floods thrown forth 
by her dragon foe. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A tCAKDAXXnnB XPnOOX; TBS SVXX or TDBX and us. OLAXK— PABUAMJOrrABT SXFCKBM — 
PEB80MAI. aOS-BZUnsa, A3KD IHB80LUTX0N OV TKX MZKISTST — flB, FBANCI8 WXDVTT COM" 
MirrED TO THS TOWKA— jTHB FRINGE OF VALES F&INCX BBGEMT — FESCBVAL'S ABBASSINATION 

— roBj> floxouTH AXD sxssxirr. 

Pabliamentabt adad public attention was absorbed, through the session 
of 1809, by personalities of the most disgraceful character. The Duke of 
York, Gommander-in-Ohieff and second son of the K.ing, had for a mistress 
one Mary Anne Clarke, a woman of low origin, but of remarkable personal 
attractions and cleverness. She transferred her intimacy from the Duke to 
a Colonel Wardle, who had become of late a hot Opposition partisan, and to 
whom she communicated particulars of the utmost promise to his political 
allies. On the 27th of January, the Colonel affirmed in the House that the 
Duke had permitted Mrs. Clarke to carry on a traffic in commissions and 
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promotions, and demanded a public inquiry; which the Doke's friends 
deemed it expedient to grant Orators, newsmongers, and ballad-aiagers, 
made the most of the scandalous scenes which followed. Mrs. Clarke was 
examined at the bar of the House for several saccessiTe weeks — despite the 
efforts of Wilberforce, and other decorous senators, to get the matter 
referred to a select committee — displaying a shameless, witty impudence and 
theatrical grace, that drew continual applause and laughter from a mob of 
gentlemen, many of whom knew her too welL The defence set up was, 
that the Duke had weakly suffered his discreditable acquaintance to enrich 
herself and oblige her friends by the influence she exercised over him ; but 
that he was far above the meanness of profiting by these transactions, and 
that, indeed, the promotions made were usually so meritorious that this 
Pompadour administration at the Horse Guards had been rather beneficial 
to the service than otherwise — ^which representation the House accepted by 
a majority of eighty-two. But the Duke resigned; and the disolosores 
made — ^Doctors of Divinity suing for bishoprics, and priests for preferment, 
at the feet of a courtezan ; kissing her palm with coin — were felt by the 
party that had always religion, conscience, and morality, upon its lips, to be 
exceedingly damaging. 

Hoping to profit by these exposures, the friends of parliamentary purifi- 
cation and reform brought forward several motions. Mr. Gurwen, an old 
Whig member, introduced a bill for discouraging bribery, and imposing an 
oath of legitimate election on taking one's seat in the House. Aided by a 
charge against the ministry of compelling a member for a treasury borough 
to vote in favour of the Duke of York or to resign his seat, Mr. Curwen 
got his bill through its first stages unopposed, and had it virtually taken 
from him by the Tories, and passed in a mutilated form. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett determined to reproduce the whole question of reform ; and submitted 
to the House a plan including the extension of the suffrage coequally with 
direct taxation, the distribution of representatives according to population, 
the restriction of voting to one day, and a return to the old constitutional 
practice of annual elections. After one or two abortive attempts, he got 
"a House'' and a hearing on the 15th of June; and advocated his proposi- 
tions in his best style. The lateness of the session served moderate re- 
formers with an excuse for absence in the country ; Ministers replied with 
disdainful brevity; and the House divided — ^fifteen for to seventy-four 
against. 

The disastrous Walcheren expedition — the record of which belongs to 
another chapter— occasioned two events, in each of which the ludicrous and 
the painful mingle. Canning was Foreign Secretary — Castkreagh, Secre- 
tary at War ; the unwise division of one function aggravated by the charac- 
teristic differences of ther^en. Canning threw all the blame of naval and 
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military failares on his colleagae, and at length insisted to the premier on 
his dismissal; with which the poor old Duke promised to comply. Gastle- 
reaghy learning the particulars of his disgrace, corresponded with and chal- 
lenged Canning. Duelling was not then abandoned to fools and cowards, 
or brainless bravadoes. The two statesmen met at Putney-heath, and fired 
twice. Canning was preparing for a third exchange of shots, when Castie- 
reagh interposed with, "I believe the right honourable gentleman is 
wounded" — as indeed he was, in the thigh. This forcible rupture, with the 
secession of Huskisson, dissolved the Ministry ; they all resigned, the Duke 
of Portland dying a few days after. The Duke's loss to his party was only 
that of a titled do-nothing ; but Castlereagh could not well be spared, and 
Canning's trenchant tongue was worse than irreparable. Lord Liverpool 
and Mr. Perceval were reduced to the disagreeable necessity of inviting the 
Whig Lords, Grenville and Grey, into the cabinet, which invitation they at 
once refused. The fracas had taken place in September, and it was not till 
December that the Marquis of Wellesley was induced to take the Foreign 
Office, Perceval combining the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: Lord Palmerston commenced his high 
career on a stool in the War Office of the new ministry — 

"Lowliness is young ambition's ladder." 

In the next session, an inquiry into the Walcheren expedition was de- 
manded ; but when the Ministers could no longer resist, they determined to 
clear the strangers' gallery of the House during the investigation. Whigs 
and Radicals alike protested against this, and Sheridan moved a modification 
of the standing order, indulging at the same time in a panegyric on the 
press, to which the eccentric Windham replied in a tirade against journals 
and journalists which outdid anything that the hottest Tory would have 
dared. There were in existence then, as now, numerous " little parliaments," 
debating clubs, in which the proceedings of the greater body were pretty 
freely discussed. In one of these, the British Forum, the president. Citizen 
Gale Jones, proposed as questions, whether the exclusion of the public from 
the Commons during the Walcheren inquiry was not an attack on the 
liberties of the people and of the press ; and whether Mr. Yorke's motion 
for closing the gallery or Mr. Windham's speech was the greater outrage 
upon public feeling. This being placarded about the city, Mr. Yorke com- 
plained to the House of the breach of privilege involved, and the printer of 
the placards was called to the bar of the House, censured, and dismissed, 
on giving up the name of his employer. Mr. Gale Jones was himself 
brought to the bar the next day, and committed to Newgate. Of thisN^n 
the 12th of March [1810], Sir F. Burdett complained, denying the right of 
the House and the legality of the comm^fnent. 'His motion was rejected 
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by one imiidred and fiftjr-three to fourteen. He printed hk speech in 
'* Cobbett's Weekly BegUter," uaing even bolder language than in the Houee, 
and prefixing a letter to hia constituents of Westminster, in whieh he spoke 
of the CommoBS as '* a part of our fallow-subjects collected together by means 
which it is not necessary to describe." So bdld a libel the House eould not 
oTerlooky and its author was ordered into the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
arms and confinement in the Tower. Sir Francis maintained his denial oi the 
power of Parliament by refusing, to surrender to its warranty barricaded his 
house in Piccadilly^ and actually held the messengers of the House at bay 
for some days. He wrote to the Sherifis of Middlesex, appealing to them 
to protect his person and property firom violence by a military force ; to 
which Mr. Mattiiew Wood, who happened to be sheriff that year, responded, 
passing a night in the beleaguered dwelling, and threatening the magistrates 
with prosecution if any lives were lost by the weapons of the soldiers^ with 
whom they had lined Piccadilly ; a great crowd blocking up the thosough- 
fare, and raiung shouts of '^Burdett for ever" when^ as frequently 
happened, the baronet appeared at the window. The Government, 
parplexed by this course, instructed the Serjeant to take the opinion of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney-General, which, when given, was worthless 
from its ambiguity and indecision ; and so increased the embarrassment. 
Thus Friday and Saturday passed. On Sunday, great commotion and 
alarm prevailed, rumours spreading in the country that Piccadilly was 
ankle-deep in blood. On Monday morning, it was resolved to force an 
entrance, which was at length efiected through a kitchen window. The 
baronet was found in the drawing-room, surrounded by a number of 
political and private friends, his son reading to them Magna Gharta in the 
original ! Yielding to force, he was conyeyed to the Tower, by a detach- 
ment of Guards, who took him round the New-road, rather than fight a 
way through the City. As they returned, unhappily, they came in contact 
with the populace^ fired, and wounded eight persons, two of them mortally. 
Sir Francis, from the Tower, served the Speaker with notice of action ; 
and great meetings were held of the electors of Westminster and Middlesex 
in his support, who, with the livery of London, sent up petitions, that were 
rejected as libelous. The trial came on in the Court of King's Bench in 
the following February, and established the supreme authority of the 
Commcms. Sir Francis had to remain in his fortress-prison till the proro- 
gation of Parliament — when a great procession was formed to fetch him 
out ; which honour he wisely avoided by boating it up the river. 

A motion for Parliamentary reform, introduced by Mr. Brand, a Whig 
member-— of so moderate a character as to gain a hundred and fifteen votes 
-T-and another, by Mi» Grattan, for Catholic emancipation, which had now 
become an annual subject o( debate, are all that demand notice in this 
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session ; Which dosed on the 2l8t of June. The Hooses wete pi^rogued to 
tbe 1st of NoTember, on whieh day they met, and though not suinflMBed 
for the despatch of business in the usual form, sat down with itidre than 
usual seriousness. For on the 25th of the preceding month, it had been 
announced that one of the three estates of the realm had suspended its 
functions. The poor old King— now groping in the gloom of almost total 
blindness — wts again smitten with that worse malady which obscures the 
light of the soul, and deprives the senses at once of their highest uses and 
their master fiiculty. In the summer of 1809, the fiftieth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne had been celebrated throughout the kingdom with 
a unanimity and heartiness which showed that tbe homely virtues of tbe 
man were kindly suffered to shade the grievous and notorious faults of th« 
monarchy but which contrasted painfully with th6 sadness and apprehension 
that were regnant in the palace. Befitides the perennial grief of estranged 
and licentious sons, there was the approaching shadow of a calamity very 
differently complexloned— the King's youngest and best-beloved child, the 
Princess Amelia, was evidently adying. An affecting incident of her last 
days completed the derangement of the father's faculties. It could no 
longer be concealed that he was quite incompetent to even the perfunctory 
offices required of him. Parliament first betook itself to ascertaining the 
exact condition of the monarch, and the absolute necessity of superseding 
his functions and guarding his person. The Court physician predicted his 
Majesty's speedy recovery, and the Houses adjourned for a fortnight, nem. 
con. When they re-assembled, the physicians were still of the same 
opinion, and Ministers proposed another adjournment for the same period ; 
to which the Lords assented, with some remarks from the Opposition, 
and the Commons upon a division. A third time, these predictions were 
confidently uttered, in a report by the Privy Council, and a third adjourn- 
ment proposed. Lords Spencer, Holland, and Grenville, demanded a 
select committee to examine the physicians; but the amendment was 
negatived, the royal Dukes, York and Cambridge, voting with the Ministers, 
Clarence and Sussex with the Opposition. In the Commons, a similar 
amendment on the proposition for delay was rejected; and the Houses 
adjourned to the 15th of December. By that time, Ministers found them- 
selves obliged to give way, and tbe committees were appointed. Their 
reports, presented in two or three days, confirmed that of the Privy Council, 
as to the opinion of medical authorities ; but the Premier announced, at 
the same time, that he should move in a committee of the whole House 
a series of resolutions on the appointment of a regent On the 20th, the 
resolutions were submitted, and the subject was fully gone into. The 
same relations were sustained by Ministers and Opposition as in 1788— 
when a regency was appointed, and the King suddenly recovered— but 
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with less decUion ; as was natural from the degeneracy of the actors on 
either side. Perceval,like Pitt, maintained the prerogative of Parliament alone 
to provide for such an emergency — the Whigs and Radicals still asserted, 
though less stoutly, the doctrine of right in the Prince of Wales, which 
they had taken up from Fox's unhappy argumentative lapse. The latter 
party proposed to proceed by an address to the Prince, inviting him to 
assume the post to which his birth entijtled him ; the formy insisted on 
the usual procedure by bill, and based if on several resolutions, the chief of 
which restrained the Regent from bestowing peerages, except in a few 
specified cases — which was carried only by very narrow majorities ; and 
then with the provision that these restrictions should cease in one year. 
The Prince accepted the regency on these terms, though not without a com- 
plaint of the restrictions imposed on him; and on February the 12th [1811] 
was formally installed at Garlton-house, taking, among other oaths, that 
against Popery, and delivering a certificate of his having received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Shortly after this ceremony, a grand celebra- 
tion of this virtual accession to the throne was given, yery gay and gorgeous 
—in a word, characteristic. A " clean sweep *' had been apprehended by 
the Tories, and as eagerly anticipated by the Whigs — whence the delays 
interposed by the one party, and the zeal displayed by the other. The heir 
apparent had taken up with the latter, from the accident of their leaders 
being men of wit and pleasure. This their antagonists resented by putting 
upon him all the indignities the law permitted, aided by the alienation 
from his father which his scandalous practices produced. The Whigs, in 
return, by a disgraceful compact, made his cause their own ; and united on 
his behalf as though his name were synonymous with peacOi reform, and 
toleration ; though it does not seem that he took the pains to deceive them 
into believing that he shared their opinions. But the men who had sullied 
their high renown by sanctioning the vices of his youth had died off — 
Sheridan almost alone remained at his board and ** kept the table in a roar." 
At the crisis just described, the Prince entrusted Lords Grey and Grenville 
with the composition of a paper, representing his views on the terms proposed 
to him. . He showed it to Sheridan, who made such alterations as rendered 
it more satisfactory to the Prince. Grenville and Grey complained ; the 
Priiice felt his new dignity affronted ; court, intrigue was employed by the 
Tories, reluctant to retire ; the dreadful blow it would be to the old King 
8h9uld he awake and find a Whig ministry, served the tender son with an 
excuse for throwing over his old friends — and the Perceval clique, to their 
infinite relief, were assured they would not be dismissed. It was not long 
before the Whigs found in the injuries of the Regent's wife an appeal to their 
sympathies strong as had been tiiat of her husband's disfavour by his father, 
^uch are the incidence of hereditary monarchy and political parties ! 
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The remainder of that session was spent in currency and Catholic 
debates. The Whigs, prompted hy the financial genias of Francis Homer, 
the powerful oratory of Henry Brougham, and the practical philosophy of 
Lord King, perseveringly opposed the continued use of a paper currency, 
demanding a return to what they deemed the sounder system of metallic 
payments and intrinsic takes. It was to them rather a recommendation 
than otherwise of this course, that its adoption would compel the abandon- 
ment of the war, which drained away vast sums of coined money, not only 
for the payment of armies, but also for the conduct of a contraband 
commerce. The debates on the Catholic question were rendered the more 
animating by the signs of change which were manifested. Canning was 
assuming his natural position in this great struggle. Released from the 
fetters of office, his eloquent tongue used its license to advocate, with an 
originality of argument and brilliancy of diction that riveted all ears, the 
abolition of religious disabilities ; while he still forbore to press large con- 
cessions, under existing circumstances. O'Conneli's stentorian voice was 
beginning to be uplifted in the land through which it has only lately ceased 
to echo. But the Ministry stood firm. They not only put back with the high 
hand of large majorities the motions brought forward by Lord Donough- 
more in the Upper and Mr. Grattan in the Lower House ; but the Lrish 
Secretary, Mr. Wellesley Pole, proclaimed the convention which the Catholic 
Committee had summoned in Dublin an illegal assembly, and, the Committee 
persevering, five persons were apprehended — but the first trial, that of Dr. 
Sheridan, issuing against the Government, no farther proceedings were 
taken till the first term of the next year [1812], when a Mr. Kirwan was 
found guilty of attending an illegal meeting, but discharged with a nominal 
fine. The debates were more spirited and protracted than ever, covering the 
first three months of the session ; and decided by an anti-Catholic majority of 
only seventy-five. But both Ministerial and Opposition action was brought 
to a stand by a most melancholy event — the assassination of the Premier, 
Mr. Perceval, as he entered the House of Commons on the afternoon of 
Monday, May the 11th. The assassin, Bellingham, made no effort 
to escape, poor maniac as he must have been — ^but, with a savage 
despatch which sympathy for the unfortunate victim can by no means 
excuse, was tried and hanged within a week — despite the assurances 
of his counsel, that were time permitted to communicate with his friends at 
Liverpool, his lunacy would be indubitably established. A grant of fifty 
thousand pounds was made to Perceval's children, and an annuity of two 
thousand settled on his widow, with kindly unanimity ; the Radicals, who 
could not approve such lavish generosity, quitting the House rather than 
oppose it. But the Tories are very grateful to their servants^-at the nation's 
expense; and further monies were shortly afterwards voted for the ex- 
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Premier's son and his own commemofation. Changes rather impoitanb than 
extensive ensued. Gastlereagh had previously returned to the Fflceigu 
Office, which the Marquis of Wellesley had quitted, impatient oi aerring 
with, much more under, Peroeval. The Prince Regent had alao made an 
effort, at the same time, to widen the Cabinet sufficiently for the admiaaion 
of Grey and Grenviile ; which he intunated to them through hia brother, 
the Duke of York, and reoeiyed a flat refusal They would not — luNMver 
willing to take offio»^repeat the blunder which they had made, when aided 
by abler men, in compromising the only professions which could enliit for them 
popular 8upport--espeoially as a new Court infineaee was at work» aa dead 
against them as the first; an influence wluch statesmen can ambigoouiiy 
deelaim against, as almost too disgusting to be named, but which they 
seldom refuse to profit by. They were not asked again juat yet. Lord 
Liverpool applied to Wellesley and Canning, but both declined. The 
Whigs took advantage of the crisis to oarry, by a few votes, an addreaa to 
the Begent for an efficient administration. May passed, and the Ministry 
rested* Wellesley was authorized to form a Cabmet, and to include the 
Whiga if he pleased, but failedr-ron the household arrangemente it was 
understood. The old Whig nobleman, Earl Moira, auoeeeded no better in 
an attempt at amalgamation. At length, it waa settled that a new head 
should be put upon the old body— ^Liverpool take Perceval's premier^p, 
Sidmouth come back to the Home, and Caatlereagh keep the Foreign 
Secretaryship ; Eldon, of course, be reassured in possession of the wool- 
sack ; and Vansittart appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Among the 
inferior changes was that of Wellesley Pole for Mr. Bobert Peel — " a pro- 
mising young member," as old officials patroniaingly pronounced. 

Before returning to those scenes of sanguinary warfare and camp move- 
ment of which we have got in advance, one incident of the period must be 
recalled. It was in the session of 1811, that Lord Sidmouth, not then 
encumbered with the responsibility of office, made that outrageous 
assault upon the essential privileges of Nonconformists, which happily re- 
vealed to them their own strength. They had more than kept pace with 
the progress of the nation in material prosperity. Hall and Foster had shed 
upon their ministry a glory of intellect and eloquence which prelates could 
not but admire and envy, and which a large class of themselves could not 
appreciate-i-^Andrew Fuller, and other popular polemics, had aroused the intel- 
ligence of their middle classes — and hosts of men, able, and equal to their day 
and generation, were at work, unseen, upon the national mind. The labours 
of Wesley and Whitfield had created a mass of decided reli^ousness, 
alienated from the Establishment in fact, if not in conviction and feeliog— 
and the influence of the Evangelical clergy tended to increase at least the 
apparent bulk and strength of orthodox Dissenters. Their missionary and 
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edacational zeal quickened their general activity, and gate .them a reputation 
for ardent Nonconformist propagandism which they rarely deserved and often 
disclaimed. They were a tolerated body — liberty of worship and instruction 
permitted, but many of the rights and all the honour of citizenship denied. 
The High Church party beheld, with undisguised grudging, even this de- 
graded estate and curtailed freedom of Dissent. They had intended some 
such measure as that of Lord Sidmouth's in 1800, but Pitt, at the instigation 
of Wilb^rforce, discountenanced it. The existing state of the law was, in 
the words of Lord Sidmouth, ** that any person, however depraved, how- 
ever ignorant and illitenite, whether descending from a chimney or a pillory, 
if he appeared at the quarter sessions, and claimed to take the oath of 
allegiance to his sovereign, and that against Popery, and made the declara- 
tion provided by the 19th of George the Third [that of being Christians and 
Protestants, and of general belief in the scriptures], was entitled to, and 
could demand, a certificate, although there was no proof of his fitness to 
preadiy or of his having any congregation requiring his ministerial service." 
The noble lord proposed to remedy this "scandalous licentiousness" by re- 
stricting the license to ministers of actual, separate, registered congregations ; 
or to persons who should be recommended by at least six householders 
belonging to some such congregation. A storm of opposition almost im- 
mediately arose. Every denomination of Dissenters joined in petition and 
remonstrance. When the second reading was proposed. Lords Grey and 
Stanhope urged postponement The opposition so increased with every 
day's delay, that Lord Liverpool counselled withdrawal ; and, as Lord 
Sidmouth was obstinate, 500 petitions were presented — one of them signed by 
four thousand persons. Lord Erskine moved that the bill be read that day 
six months ; and, supported by the whole strength of the Whigs — while the 
Government and bishops could not, in the face of such resistance, press a mea- 
sure which they pretended was for the increased respectability of Dissent — the 
amendment was carried. Such, in brief, was the happy issue of the struggle 
into which Nonconformity was dragged ; and the awakening of that spirit 
which, though it relapsed into indolent quietude with the many, animated a 
few to aggressive action and positive triumph. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THS PXMHTSULAB WAB—- POBTUGAL XNYADES — THX CONYEKTIOX OX* CZNTHA— SIB JOHK MOOBX'S 
SPANISH XXPESmON— WAR WITH AUSTRIA— THE CAMPAIGN OP ASPEKN AND WAOBAM — 
'WXLLB8LXT CAPmtKS OPOBTO AND CONQUEB8 AT TALATSBA — NAPOLBON*S VARBIAOS — TOKKX8 
TXDBAA— THB CAMPAIGNS OP TITTOBIA AND THE PYBXNXUh- XNTASION OF PBANCB. 

"It is the beginning of the end! " exclaimed Talleyrand — ^the putative 
author of innumerable auch phrasea — as he retired, disregarded and dis- 
graced, from the presence of bis imperious master, whom he had been 
attempting to dissuade from that usurpation of sovereignty in the Penin- 
sula which led directly to his downfal. Happily, we have reached ** the 
beginning ot the end.'' That colossal structure, whose rapid erection, as 
by the successive strokes of an enchanter's wand, we have witnessed, is 
about to topple in ruins upon its architect. '< Vaulting ambition" hath 
** o'erleaped itself," and will ** fall on the other side." The phantom of uni- 
versal empire, smitten on the seas soon as evoked, but still stretching 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the icy frontiers of Russia, is about to 
vanish at the height of its delusive glory — ^to exhale among the mountains 
of Spain, and in the smoke of Moscow. The legions that we have seen 
advance from victory to victory, with scarcely a repulse, we shall now see, 
confronted by a sturdier valour, and baffled by a Fabian genius, rolled* 
back over the Pyrenees, pressed by exultant victors to their own capita], 
and melting from beneath the chieftain whom they had lifted on their 
bucklers to an unparalleled eminence of fame and power. With the map of 
Europe beside us — and without such aid the operations of military genius 
are unintelligible, and battles but the unconnected outbursts of physical 
strength — let our glance pass rapidly over the mountains of desolation 
that yet intercept the sight of heaven-descending Peace. 

** The house of Braganza has ceased to reign in Europe," was the pre- 
mature announcement of the French " Moniteur," the organ of so many and 
such varied forms of government. Napoleon, since that point in his career 
at which we left him, had changed Holland into a monarchy, and conferred 
its crown upon his brother Louis. His brother Joseph he had made King of 
Naples and Sicily. The kingdom of Etruria — one of his own creations— he 
had reduced and divided into three departments of France. The Pope he 
had visited with his displeasure, because the ports of the Papal States were 
open to British commerce, and — asserting that, as Charlemagne's successor^ 
he had a right to resume Charlemagne's grants — added the Marches to his 
own kingdom of Italy. Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, and a part of Hanover, 
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he liftd constituted into the kingdom of Westphalia, and gifen its tote- 
reignty to the youngest of his family, the scapegrace Jerome. But he had 
relatives yet uncrowned, beside the staunchly^republican Lucien, who con- 
tinually bearded him ; and Portugal and Spain invited his conquest by the 
weakness of their governments. That of the latter was in the hands of the 
adventurer Godoy, who had risen from the rank of a private in the guard 
to infamous intimacy with the Queen, the mastership of the enervated and 
dishonoured Charles, and deadly rivalry with the Crown Prince Ferdinand. 
No sooner was war declared against Portugal, on the ground of her alliance 
with England, than thirty thousand men were marched, under the 
command of Junot, through Spain — in accordance with a treaty signed 
at Fontainebleau, October the 9th, 1809 — upon Lisbon, which sur- 
rendered at their approach ; John, Prince Regent of Portugal (who bad 
enjoyed the regal titles and powers since 1799), fleeing to Brazil, bis South 
American dominions. The same army, in its passage through Spain, took 
care to possess itself of Barcelona, Pamplona, and St. Sebastian, the 
frontier fortresses on the south of the Pyrenees. This alarmed the Spanish 
court and people. Insurrection broke out, Godoy was imprisoned, and 
Ferdinand proclaimed Xing in the place of his imbecile father. Napoleon 
invited the whole family to meet him at Bayonne ; which the King and 
Queen did, but Ferdinand hesitated. At length he was decoyed across the 
frontier, stigmatized by the old King as a usurper, bullied by Bonaparte 
into abdication [May 6, 1810], and put into confinement. Charles made 
over all his rights as King of " Spain and the Indies," to " his friend and 
ally the Emperor of the French," who again committed them to his ** dearly 
beloved brother Joseph," conferring the kingship of Naples and Sicily on 
his brother-in-law and best dragoon general, Joachim Murat. 

On the 20th of July, Joseph entered the capital of his new kingdom, 
surrounded by French and Italian troops. But the Spanish blood was up. 
In every town the populace were slaying those who were suspected of 
favouring the foreigners — the country people were arming — and, to con- 
centrate the patriotic fervour, a provisional government, under the title of 
Supreme Junta, was established at Seville. The commanders of the army and 
militia adhered to the popular cause, and the Spaniards that were serving 
under the banners of Napoleon in Portugal, and the yet more ungenial Baltic, 
hastened to slip back to their native soil and service. But altogether not fifty 
thousand soldiers could be mustered, while the French had seventy thou- 
sand ; and what was worse, the patriotic dons, whether in the Junta or the 
army, were as conceited and blundering as the people were by turns 
cowardly and ferocious. In the first pitched battle, the Spaniards were 
completely beaten ; but eighteen thousand Frenchmen who had penetrated 
into Andalusia, were surrounded and compelled to capitulate. Joseph and 
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his anny fell back from Madrid to Yittoria, on the farther aide of the £bro» 
ready to reeross the frontier ; and the siege of Zaragoza, whose defence has 
given celebrity to one of its black-eyed maidens, was precipitately raised. 

Bttt not so easily was Spain to be delivered. As many as the national 
vanity had not blinded, turned their eyes to Britain for assistance* But 
the aid it was determined to render her was first to be given to Portugal, 
which had also risen against the French, a patriotic Junta sitting at 
Oporto. Sir Arthur Wellesley was taken from his preBtorship in 
Ireland for the welcome chance of adding to his Indian trophies the 
laurels to be gathered under the milder skies of Southern Europe. He 
landed on the northern coast of Portugal on the 1st of August, with about 
ten thousand men, while Marshal Junot held Lisbon and its approaches 
with fourteen thousand, to which number the British forces were soon 
augmented. Sir Arthur marched down upon Lisbon, driving back the forces 
sent to oppose him, and continued his prc^ess to Yimeiro ; at which critical 
moment Sir Harry Borrard arrived to take the command, and he again was 
presently superseded by Sir Hugh Dalrymple. Sir Harry was consulted on 
shipboard by General Wellesley, and the latter was forbidden to advance; 
but Junot attacking him [21st August], he was compelled to fight. The 
French were routed, and might have been annihilated, had not Sir Harry 
interposed with the veto of over-cautious senility; refused to advance on the 
undefended capital; and consented, with Sir Hugh Dalrymple, to the 
« convention of Ointra," by which the French were allowed to evacuate the 
country when they might have been taken prisoners to a man — ^fbr which 
the incapables were subjected at home to an investigation, and loaded with 
popular odium. Sir Arthur, indignant, returned to his Dublin Castle. 

Sir John Moore had been appointed, in the interim, to the command of 
an army for the liberation of Spain. With the twenty thousand men that 
had been employed in Portugal, he marched over that country into the 
northern provinces of Spain, having orders to co-operate with the native 
armies there. He reached Salamanca in the middle of November; but 
found the armies he was to aid invisible, the people slmking back into 
quiescence, and both the arms and dollars sent them melted away, ^ir David 
Baird had been despatched with ten thousand men to join him; but lay a fort- 
night at Corunna in his transport ships, waiting permission from the Central 
Junta to land ! — ^which permission one wonders he did not take. Napoleon 
in person was descending upon the unfortunate general down the Pyrenees 
— about, as he told the world, with his usual magniloquence, to drive^the 
hideous English leopards into the sea, and plant the French eagles on the 
towers of Lisbon. With seventy thousand men at his heels, the boast was^ 
safe. Dashing the vainglorious Spaniards before him, and bearing his 
brother on his wings, he was in Madrid by the 2nd of December, and 
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tlience started to the north-west in pursuit of Moore ; on whom he hore 
down in four divisions-'— each equal to his own army — and hj as many 
routes. Moore's disastrous retreat to Corunna, heroic defence, death, and 
burial, are among the universally known and most dearly-treasured passages 
of our national history, commemorated by historian, sculptor, painter, and 
poeL While the disastrous tidings were yet fresh. Canning signed, in the 
name of England, with a proud consciousness of her indomitable prowess 
in a better cause than had yet enlisted her arms, a definitive treaty of 
adliance with the Supreme Junta, on behalf of the Spanish people [January 
14th, 1809]. 

Napoleon was recalled from this hunt upon the mountains, by the news 
that the Austrian cabinet had again been stimulated into war by English 
subsidies, and the swelling notes of Teutonic indignation. We will follow 
his rapid march upon the capital that had twice or thrice beibre received 
him as a conqueror, that we may he prepared for the result of nearer 
opefations. Austria, with exhaustive energy, drew into the field four hun« 
dred thousand men, and divided the command of them between the 
Archdukes Charles and John—- the &rmer, in Germany ; the latter, in Italy. 
The victory of Eckmuhl broke the Austrian line, and by the 12th of May» 
Napoleon was again in Vienna ; the Archduke rallying his forces on the 
1^ bank of the Danube. The river was crossed, and the battle of Aspera 
fought on the 21st, rather to the discomfiture of the Freneh. Not till the 
6th of July did the hostile armies confront each other again — and then in 
that tremendous encounter at Wagram which defeated without destroying 
the Austrians. The generals would have maintained the field, but the 
court consented to a peace which verged on a dismemberment of the 
empire. Napoleon addressed the leaders of the Hungarian nation* from 
the palace of Schonbrunn, ofiisring them independence oi the House of 
Hapsburg ; but evoked no response. Territory inhabited by a population of 
two and a half millions was surrendered ; seventy-five million francs were paid 
aa indemnity for the expenses of the war ; and the brave mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, who had been induced to fight in their fastnesses for a dynasty 
that could inspire no loyalty but under the guise of patriotism, were 
abandoned — their heroic leader, Hofer, being seixed and shot; leaving 
a name that couples with that of William Tell. Austria would, perhaps, 
have been systematically subjected, aa weU as despoiled and degraded; 
were it not that there were rumours of an English armada scudding be- 
tween the Downs and the Belgic coast ; whence the scarlet-coated legions 
that were no longer despised might descend to bar the conqueror's return 
to his own capital. Had Napoleon known how the English people per- 
mitted the thunderbolto of their strength to be placed by royal favouritism 
in the hands of amiable incapability, he would have had no such appre- 
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faensions. Forty thousand soldiers, afloat in four hundred transports, 
convoyed hy two hundred and fifty men of war, were indeed an arnaament 
which the master of the continent might both envy and dread. But its 
command was given to the Earl of Chatham — a courtier, with nothing of 
his father or brother but their name. He set sail for Flushing on the 26th 
of July, debarked on the island of Walcheren, declined to go up and strike 
a sudden, overwhelming blow at Antwerp, dallied about till every fortress 
was trebly fortified, half his men ill of the fever, and Bernadotte advancing 
with all the troops he could collect — ^then, with eight thousand sick and 
many dead, destroying what he should have kept, he brought back his 
diminished, dispirited host, having scarcely seen a foe! Such was the 
Walcheren expedition. 

A petty war had been waged meanwhile on the coasts and islands of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. But it was to the Peninsula that all eyes 
were turned with a solicitude mounting into the eager expectation of 
unparalleled success — ^for the belligerent spirit of England had now become 
as military as that of France. Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed, in 
March, to the supreme command in Portugal, and on the 25th of April 
landed at Lisbon. Soult, left by the Emperor to conduct the war, had 
descended from Gorunna — one of the northern points of that Spanish 
mountain-land which overlaps Portugal — upon Ferrol, Braga, and Oporto. 
Saragoza had been retaken, and the towns were apparently settling into 
submission, though bands of armed peasants still lurked in every vine- 
covered ravine of the hill country. Sir Arthur took the field with twenty- 
five thousand men, and on the 11th of May appeared on the southern bank 
of the Douro, opposite to the beautiful city of Oporto. By a bold and 
sudden attack, the French were dislodged, and driven down the road to the 
frontier ; along which they had meant to pass quietly, in order to fall back 
on Joseph's army of occupation. But Wellesley sent a detachment to 
cross the Douro higher up, and thus intercept the retreating enemy ; which 
was successfully accomplished, obliging Soult to disappear for a time from 
the highway, and re-tread, in miserable plight, the rugged track along 
which he had exultantly pursued poor Moore. The armies of the Junta 
were not in the way when wanted, or Soult would never have rejoined his 
friends. As it was, the British columns crossed the frontier on the 2nd of 
July— leaving not a French soldier in Portugal ; and, on the 22nd, en- 
countered, at Talavera, the vanguard of Victor's army ; while Sir Bobert 
Wilson hastened, by forced marches, on the capital itself, which sent forth 
even its garrison to sustain the masses that were falling back from Talavera. 
There, all night, till noon of the next day [27th and 28th of July], on the 
opposite slopes of two hills, parted by a rill of water, the storm of battle 
raged — the men pausing for an hour, beneath the meridian heat, to drink at 
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that stream, and, the better instincts of their nature recovering for a moment 
the ascendency, to shake hands across the brook that would presently be 
a^ain coloured with their blood ; while military genius sat personified in the 
^British General, on the top of the eminence possessed by his troops. The 
lofsses of the French, both in men and arms, were reported to be Tory great ; 
and Wellesley was rewarded, when the news reached home, with the titles 
oT *• Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington of Talavera." 
!But, less adequately supported than his antagonist by the home governmentt 
he placed his army in cantonment for the rest of the year ; while the 
inrarriors of Aspern and Wagram came marching on, through the autumn 
and winter, confident of finishing the war at one blow* Napoleon himself 
"would have followed, but he was keeping his nuptials with the Austrian 
princess, for whom — in that impatience to possess of&pring which is inten- 
sified by the possession of power, intellect, and fame — he had resolved, 
though in sincere bitterness of heart, to sacrifice the still beloved Josephine, 
the wife of his adventurous youth, and the grace of his soldier-court. He 
made the sacrifice, and was gratified in his desire. A son, crowned in his 
cradle King of Home, promised stability to the empire that had risen on 
earth as a meteor rises in the sky — but that nevertheless was to pass away, 
and leave no throne to the heir of the great king-maker ; yea, himself des- 
tined to fret away upon a rock, the remnant of a life unparalleled for the 
grandeur and the perversion of its powers. 

Soult was re-appointed in the absence of the Emperor to the supreme 
command of the Peninsular forces. He crossed the mountains of Sierra 
Morena, subdued Andalusia, quartered at Seville, and, continuing his pro- 
gress from the Pyrenees to the southern point of the Peninsula, blockaded 
Cadiz — to which city the provisional government had removed, and sum- 
moned the Cortes ; the more democratic composition of which, many of its 
members republican citizens of Cadiz and other large towns, infused greater 
vigour and a new spirit into the war, which had hitherto been waged more 
at the instigation of priests than from the inspirations of patriotism. The 
blockade was commenced in February, 1810, and continued till the middle 
of 1812, the city being well defended by British and native garrisons ; and 
its communications with other ports maintained by the ships in its splendid 
harbour. On every Moorish monument of the surrounding towns, the 
ensigns of French supremacy were elevated; but the natural fastnesses 
swarmed with men whom the old Moorish blood still made impatient of 
subjection to the conquerors of a country on which their fathers had left 
the marks of dominion. To Massena and Key were given an army in 
the north, which in August invested Cindad Rodrigo and captured Almeida 
— two strong places on either side of the Portuguese frontier. Their approach, 
with a force more than double his own, compelled Wellington to begin that 
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celebrated retreat which, loudly ooDdemned M the time as oyer-mudoosy if 
not cowardly, gained for him by its sueoeea the higheat repntation for 
military foresight and sagacity. He halted in September on " grim Busaco's 
iron ridge ;" and on the 27th gave the French a repolse which the exultant 
fierceness of their attack made severe and dispiriting. The rery next day 
he resumed his retrogression, and within a week his army was entrenched 
within ** the lines of Torres Yedras " — on which celebrated defenoea we 
must bestow an explanatory sentence or two. — ^Behind Lisbon, twenty or 
thirty miles, mn two chains of hills, descending on one side to the sea, on 
the other to the mouth of the Tagus. Along the ontermost ridge, a thick 
wall was carried, with towers'^^r rather castles-*-at sh<»rt distancesy on 
which artillery was mounted, front and flank, coyering every road and rill 
and footpath: wherever a mule or mountaineer could climb, cannon looked 
down. On the inner side a road was levelled, along which even horse 
artillery could pass with facility ; and mines were scooped out, that, should 
an entrance be effected, the retreating forces might inflict a fate one 
shudders to name. This line of defence was twenty*nine miles long. But 
within it, a second was constructed, at the distance of three or four, in some 
places of eight or ten miles, and stronger in proportion to its lesser sweep. 
Nor was that deemed sufficient. Around the city, so as to cover a retreat 
to the ships and boats which floated in the bay, was a third line. Never had 
nature, art, and industry, so combined to render a position impregnable 
British artillery officers, with an army of eight or ten thousand labourers, 
had been occupied in the construction of this vast fortress, during a whole 
year, with the utmost possible secrecy. When the allied army entered— 
driving before them, with a severity which was merciful compared to the 
fate which must otherwise have overtaken them, the population of every 
town and village, with all the provisions they could collect — the wet season 
had set in, as Wellington wished, and the rivers, narrowed by the engineering 
of his officers, were flooding with augmented volume the subjacent country. 
Such was the scene of desolation through which Massena's army had to 
wade, and such the Titanic structure which confronted him, as he neared 
the city on which he had promised the Emperor to plant his eagles in 
three months. He surveyed the lines from end to end, searching 
for a spot which the confidence of extraordinary precaution might have 
left comparatively weak — and fell back in despair. Privation, inactivity, 
and swamps, struck his army with sickness, and though he withdrew them to 
better ground, their sufferings continued through the winter. In January 
(1811) Soult moved up to the aid of his distressed coadjutor, and besieged 
Badajos on his way. Wellington also emerged from his comfortable canton- 
ments in pursuit of Massena, and would have relieved Badajos, but for its 
precipitate surrender. Unequal in the field, he remained in Portugal the 
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"Whole year, hit Ueuteoaiiits recoveriiig Almeidft, and gaining the battles of 
Barossa and Albuera* The next year opened with the ttonning of Ciudad 
llodrigo and Badajoz, with sceaes of horrible slaughter and infuriated 
Taloor which remind one of the sieges of Syracuse and Jerusalem, before 
gunpowder had lessened by concentrating the havoc of war. Breaking 
down the bridge of boats and protecting fortresses which united the north 
and south banks of the Tagus, and the armies of Marmont and Soult — ^the 
latter having again fallen back to Seville, and the former superseded 
Massena — ^the British commander out-manoeuvred Marmont, and overthrew 
him in the sanguinary battle of Salamanca (July 22nd), compelling a flight 
rather than retreat on Vallalolid, from which the victor advanced to Madrid. 
King Jo8e[^ fled to Toledo, and Soult abandoned Csidia, its garrison smiting 
his rear, even to Seville, which was taken by assault ; while British divisions 
covered all the roads from the south to the capital. But it was impossible 
to remain in Madrid, a hundred and twenty thousand men converging upon 
it. Wellington, therefore, again marched northward, sat down in the 
town of Burgos, and spent a month in the unsuccessful siege of its citadel ; 
then withdrew his reserves from Madrid, and with difficulty regained his 
frontier winter cantonments. In the spring of 1813, he was in the field 
with thirty thousand British and ae many Portuguese, and invested by the 
Cortes with that absolute command which should long before have been 
conferred. Dividing his army into three columns, he suddenly concentrated 
them on the French at Yittoria, and there inflicted that overwhelming 
defeat which virtoaily finished the war ; Joseph, and his commander-in-chief, 
Joardan — for Sonlt had gone to a field where hie great military ^talents were 
even more needed — fled in despair, abandoning everything, to the King's 
travelHag carriage and the Marshal's baton ; which latter Wellington sent to 
England, and was rewarded in return with a similar symbol of military dis- 
tinction. The Navarre mountains and fortresses were reached and abandoned 
by the panic-stricken fugitives, and from the descending slopes of the Pyrenees 
Wellington looked down upon tiie plains of France ; while his lieutenants 
stormed Pamplona and St. Sebastian, the only plaees in which garrisons re- 
mained. Soult was despatdied in hot haste from the side of his master, 
armed for the emergency with powers never before delegated, defended for 
a fortnight the passes of the Pyrenees with spirit and duU only less 
than those of bis antagonist, and was driven back in November to entrench- 
ments under the walls of Bayonne. There he remained while Wellington 
rested his forces titt February (ldl4), when he was again attacked, and 
driven on to Bordeaux, the antiiorities of that c^d nest of royalists hastening 
to hoist the white flag, and proclaim Lotfis the !E^hteenth. By the 10th 
of April, llie Garonne had been eroned, spite of its deep, rai»d flow, and of 
Bouk'e defences; and thebattieofTodioVBe— fought on the Easter Sunday-^ 
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stopped the career of the yicton by leaving them no longer an enemy to 
encounter. The Bourbons vrere restored — Ferdinand to Spain and Louis 
to France — by vhat other roads than this bloody upward track, along 
Mrhich we have followed Welliogton, we may now observe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

XHS BBVOLT OF THK KIXOS — CAUTAIOK OF MOSCOW — BBBIJN, X>BS8DBV, AITD IXXFZie BVACUATXD 
AND aSTAXZX— ONK MO&B COALITION— CAMPAIGN OF LXIPZZO— MASCH I7PON PAIUfl— ABDICA- 
TION OF NAPOLEON — ELBA AND THE HOLT ALLIANCE— THE HTJND&ED DAYS AND WATERLOO — 
THE AMEBICAN WAR— TrNITEB8AL PEACE. 

It was in the spring of 1810 that the Emperdr of France allied himself 
with the youngest daughter of the Caesars ; and added, as he supposed^ 
the ties of relationship to those which bound Austria, still one of the great 
powers of Europe, to his throne. He was soon to learn from experience what 
his profound observation must have taught him, and what became one of 
the bitterest ingredients of his humiliation — ^the weakness of natural re 
lationships and personal attachments compared with political motives in the 
minds of those who are accustomed to hear and entertain only reasons of 
State. Francis surrendered his daughter, amidst the murmurs of his people, to 
the embraces of his victor, contented that he thereby conciliated him and 
gained for her a throne — though its last occupant, her aunt, had gone 
thence to a prison and a scaffold. Napoleon was to find the kinsmen on 
whom he had conferred crowns, the first to peril his dominions and desert 
his side. Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, had remonstrated from the - 
beginning, as the head of a people all whose interests were commercial, 
against that "continental system" which his brother was obstinate in 
enforcing. Taunts of ingratitude and menaces of chastisement were the 
natural rejoinder. But they were met with unexpected spirit — Louis 
declared he would not be the instrument of ruining an industrious people ; 
and actually (on the Ist of July) abdicated, fleeing into Bohemia, with aU 
his children, except that Louis Napohon, then an infant, who now reigns 
in France under the shadow of his uncle's name, to whose compassionate 
care he was commended. Napoleon replied with the proclamation, " Holland 
18 united to France." Bemadotte had exchanged the baton of a French 
marshal for the sceptre of Sweden — elected by the feeble suocesaor of the 
unfortunate Oustavus, who had been deposed in March 1809, to the faeuship 
of his throne, as Crown Prince, and exercising the regal authority while 
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Charies tb« llikr tMnth enjoytd the tkle of King. Napoleon was glud to be rid 
of him, for he disliked bis oombiiiadoin of repttblicao epinioos and Oascon 
independenoe with high military abilities. But he was wise aad honeat 
enough to rule, not as a lieatenant of Franoe, but as though he had been 
bom a Swede. He began to relax the prohibitory system, and to oultiyate 
amicable rekjtions with Gieat Britein and Russia, befotoe they coalesced or 
he broke with his former master, to whom he, too, was related, having 
married a sister of Joseph Bonaparte's wife — while Fsederick of Denmark, 
a nephew of George the Third, timorously adhered to France. The same 
coloesal blunder which had thus estranged from France tiie two maritime 
powers of the Baltic, was working to the same end in the very heart of 
Hossia. That vast empire, it might be supposed, would find witJiin itself 
such ample supplies of all that can be demfandcd by human wants or wishes' 
firom the precious metals to the coarsest grab, as to render its people 
indifferent to foreign trade. On the contrary, its SkebieS) possessed of 
immense estates, worked by armies of peasant slaves, having onoe found a 
market for their produce beyond the seas, and received baek the fabrications 
of an ingenious and skilful industry to which Huasia could then present no 
imitation, murmured loudly at prohibitory restxietsons, imposed by a foreign 
sovereign, on this coovenient interchange, and weve strenuously seconded 
by the mercantile class which it had eaHed into existence. Turkey having 
reconciled herself to England, though still at war with Russia, an extensive 
smuggling trade was earned on through her European, provinces ; bales of 
goods, hidden in timber rafts and corn-laden boots, aacended the Danube, 
or were borne on men's shouMees through the passes ef Carpathia. In 
December, 1810, Alexander virtmdly sanctioned this sort of traffic by a 
ukase op<ming the ports of Ruana to goods not coming directly from 
British ports. The complaints of the French ambassador were dis- 
regarded, and ret(»rted with charges of sundry violations of the treaty of 
Tilsit. Unsettled relations prevailed all through 1811 ; and when, at the 
commencement of the next year. Napoleon seized Swedish ships and 
marched an army on Swedish Pomerania, BernadiOtte at once repaired to 
the great northern Autecrat, and settled with him a plan of resistance 
[March, 1S12] — scarcely supposing, probably, the tremendous results to 
which it would lead; that It was the loosening of the gathering and sus- 
pended avalanche. 

It was not wl Napoleon's nature, and it was eontrary to his established 
taetics» to wait upon events. He determiiied on the invasion of Russia, as 
he always determined on drivin^g a column of his grenadiers through the 
extended ranks of an enemy in the field* I£e had summoned ear invibed to 
meet him at Dresdm in the numth of May, the Emperor of Aisslaeia 
and the King of Prussia, wiith a crowd of min^r kings and vassal prioees 

F 
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treating them to impoBing reviewB by day, and Talma's ab^g at night 
It was the culmination of his pride and power— a spectacle unparalleled in 
modern history; more exciting than any of the scenes which the great 
tragedian nightly enacted — and as evanescent. There were half a milfion 
of armed men gathering, at the word of that one man, between the Vistula 
and the Niemen — ^the contribution of nearly OTery country between those 
rivers and the western ocean* Austria furnished 30,000, Prussia 20,000, 
Italy 20,000, the Confederation of the Rhine 80,000, and France 270,000. 
Not since the days of the crusaders had Europe sent forth such hosts to 
battle — and not the barbarian rabble of Xerxes were more unconscious of 
the cause which drew them from their native, peaceful fields, and doToted 
them to slaughter. They were animated by no common sentiment — not 
with unreasoning love of country, nor the antipathy of race; neither^-- 
except the few thousand veterans in Napoleon's ^Old Guard" — with 
idolatrous attachment to their chief, nor the intoxicatiog- ddusions of 
military glory 

It was midsummer when these immense masses of armed men, with 
trains miles'-long of artillery and luggage-waggons, crossed the Niemen into 
Lithuania, then the westernmost province of the Kussian empire. The 
Czar's army evacuated Wilna, the capital of that province; and the 
surrounding country was scoured for provisions-^or it had been resolved 
to depend mainly, even in these unknown regions, for the supplies of wtf 
upon its spoils. Vast herds of cattle were driven up by the lances of the 
Polish cavalry, while their horses fed upon or trampled the ripening corn. 
Thus they moved on, carrying disease in their midst, as well as leaving 
famine in their rear. Thus they advanced from the Niemen to the Dnieper, 
and quartered in Smolensk — ^the Kussians still retirii^ before them, in 
impregnable masses of soldiery, and crowds of people, carrying with them 
every truss of hay and sack of grain — ^while themselves were wasting with 
sickness, dropping off from fatigue, speared by Cossacks, and diminished 
by reserves, to half their number. Let the reader look at the map, and 
observe the vast distance they had yet to traverse, ere the walls of Moscow 
oould be gained — the country literally moving before them, the dreary way 
lit by burning towns and villages. Still the infittuation of pride forbad 
retreat. Moscow was reached — the battle of Borodino fought, and ten 
thousand French left dead upon the field. The ancient capital of the 
Czars was entered [September l5th], deserted by all but convicts and 
beggars, and firom the palace of the Kremlin it was announced to Europe, 
in pompous phrase, that there the grand army would winter. The next 
night the city was in flames, mysteriously kindled, and that would not yield 
till ftrar-fifths of the dwellings were destroyed. A month lat^r that retreat 
was commenced which surpasses in appalUng incidenoe whatevei' war had 
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before inflicted on its yictims. From Moscow to Smolensk, and thence to 
IVilna— for the now yictorious Kusslans compelled the inTaders to return 
by the road along which they had come, and had blasted by their tread — 
the frozen land was covered with dead and dying men, buried as they 
fell in the eyer-falling snow; while douds of mounted spearmen, that 
seemed to ride on the wings of the sharp, sleety wind, impaled every 
straggler and broke up every bivouac The guilty cause of all fled swiftly 
to his capital, anguish, surely, devouring his heart, and his master intellect 
reeling, like his dynasty, upon its throne. His agony, and that which he 
had caused, is best imagined from the confession of his bulletin, that, except 
the Imperial Guard, he had no longer an army! 

He returned to flnd that popularity had deserted him with victory. 
Conspiracies had been detected in his capital — ^his courtiers evinced in th^ir 
ill-concealed disaffection their foresight of his downfal--ominou8 hand^ 
writings were on his public monuments — the provinces rejoiced at the 
rumour of his death, Prussia leagued with Russia against him. Germany 
was rising to the swell of Korner^s " Song of the Sword." The Cossacks 
were sweeping down below the Elbe, Nearly all had deserted him but 
himself. The iron will that would not bend but to the stroke of absolute 
ruin — ^the self-sufficiency of an intellect that seemed creative in its vigour — 
the recollection from what he had risen, and how — the strange persuasion 
of a destiny yet unfilled ; that girdle of invincibility to every great heart 
and of self-consuming fire to the bad — ^these were still his own ; and they 
served him faithfully. He harangued, decreed, enforced — talked down the 
opposition that counselled the slow repair of tremendous misfortunes — 
appealed to feelings he had not quite exhausted in the national breast, 
insisted on new conscriptions, drafted militia into regular soldiers, and 
turned sailors into land-warriors, called home the veterans from Spain, tried 
once more the allegiance of his German vassals, answered with scorn the 
proffer of Alexander to stop at the Vistula if he would surrender all beyond 
the Elbe, raged at finding Austria neutral or worse, and planned the 
campaign of Dresden with the genius that dictated those of Marengo and 
Austerlitz. Three hundred and fifty thousand men were again under his 
banners. He would recover Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin— and he did, by 
the battle of Lutzen and Bautzen [May the 2nd and 21st, 1813], regain the 
former two ; and then consented to a six weeks' armistice. Mettemich, the 
crafty, came to Dresden to ** mediate," in the name of Austria ; tried to 
regain for that empire the German provinces she had lost in her first 
contests with the revolutionary chiefs; and temporized till the tidings 
of Vittoria rendered defiance safe. Then the three coalesced for the 
*< liberation of Germany." While Bemadotte and Blucher worsted his 
marshals, Napoleon himself gained several successive fights. But his raw 
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recraits filled him with shame and impatience. They had not been trained 
to their dreadful trade like the legions who lay upon the Russian fields. 
Himself was changing — ^the disease that at last prored fatal was gnawing at 
his stomach and embittering his temper. His insulted generals fell trom 
his side in coldness. Murat, ooyered with the soars of his impetuous valour, 
he had called a fool, and all but a coward Duroo, bis faithful friend, was 
killed at his side — and he turned away at last to weep ! At Leipzig^ £Ooto- 
ber 16th and ISth], he kept his troops fighting two daya— ^himaelfy for once, 
avoiding the fl^d-^ten thousand SasLons deserted him* and onoe more he 
was forced to retreat, \nth only seventy or eighty thousand of the three 
hundred and fifty that crossed the Rhine. In Paris he found disoontent 
breaking into murmurs, Holland revolted against bis government, and 
the Swiss eonsentiiig to the passage of the Austriaas through their eountry 
into France. Thus was he attacked on all sides-^by Wellington on the 
south, the Attstrians on the south-east, the Russians and Prussians on the 
north and east ; while English ships watched every mile of sea-coast. Beroa- 
dotte's defeat of the Danes had extinguished his last ally. Murat had gone 
over to the coalition, and was clearing Italy of the more faithful Beaukamais. 
The conscription brought in few but useless lads. The Republicana, who 
still loved FVance more than they hated Napoleon, advised him to levy the 
people en masw, and promised to sweep the invaders back as in the days 
of revolutionary fervour. But we always distrust those whom we have 
injured'-^the great liberticide dreaded to arm the tens of thousands who 
still cherished the memories of the Convention, and would avenge them- 
selves on his throne as soon as they had delivered their country. He at 
last consented to increase the National Gaard in Paris, but so organined and 
officered it as to exclude what would have been to it as heart and blood. 
His old soldiers escaped to his standard from the different garrisons and 
departments in which he had plaoed them^ and shouted at the mention of dying 
by his side. The educated and ardent youth who had grown up to hate the 
name of the Bourbons, were enthvsiastie in hb cause. But the result, the 
method, and the punishment of bis tyranny, are seen in the sentence which 
the French historian, Mignet, uses to describe the general feeling at this 
moment : — '< There was neither that impulse of despair nor of liberty which 
carries people to stem resistance ; the war was not» as once, national— the 
Emperor had put all the pubUe interest in himself aloneti and all his means 
of defence in mechanical troops." He might have yet retained his carown; 
the aliSefr— as much in timidity as in moderation, for they could scarcely 
believe that the Napoleon who had so often oottquered them was really 
vincible — offered him peace, on the condition of surrendering all hisoonqoests 
beyond the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and those maritime strongs 
holds, Antwerp, Ostend, and Geinea, on whieh his heart was especially set. 
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*' the reduction,^ iu short, " of France to its ancient limits.*' ** The restora- 
tion of the ancient raoe/^ was kept in view by the relentless government of 
England alone. But that ** pride of soul" which he justly attributed to 
himself, and which looks like the highest magnanimity, forbade him, in his 
own words, ''to ait down with a diminished empire on a dishonoured 
throne." By the sword he had risen*-by that he would reign, or die. ** I 
will dear France in three months," he exclaimed, '* or perish." With an 
army only a third as numerous as those that were marching on his capital, 
he met them on the plains of Champagne, lying between the extremities of 
the Mame and the Seine. Military authorities speak of his defence as marvel* 
loua for its skill-**it endeared him afresh to his soldiers by the personal 
eourage he displayed, and revived the hopes of hia adherents by numenma 
bat unavailing successes. It was not in mortals to overcome such inequalities. 
While he engaged and defeated one army, another was stealing upon him ; 
and by the time the rear of that colunm vras cut off, the van of another 
waa upon him* Meanwhile [February and March], a congress of dipio* 
matista was sitting at Chatillon, on the Seine : Austria's Count Stadion, 
and England's Castlereagh, with Count Basomowski representing Russia, 
and Baron Humboldt Prussia, chaffering with Marshal Caulaincourt the 
terms of peace, demands and concessions fluctuating with the tide of battle. 
From the 25th of January to the end of March, Napoleon held his triple 
enemies at bay, Soult retarding Wellington between the Pyrenees and 
Toulouse, and Beauhamais defending Italy. On the 30th Marmont was 
driven back on Paris — the Empress and Joseph fleeing, the students 
defending the heights of Montmartre; the people discouraged, it is said, by 
the authorities; and on the 31st the city capitulated to Alexander and 
Frederick, ere Napoleon could arrive to its relief. The allied sovereigns 
declared they would no more treat with Napoleon. He marched his little 
army to Fontainebleau, raging with passionate grief, and the faithful sol- 
diers ran thiiher to him. Talleyrand had reappeared in Paris, negotiated with 
the allies, led the senate and legislature, procured a decree of deposition, 
and formed a provisional government, with himself at its head. The marshals 
made peace for themselves, then went to Fontainebleau, and recommended 
abdication. Ney, ** the bravest of the brave," gave the advice for himself, 
the generals, and the army— what could be done but accede P The aot of 
abdication was, after a severe struggle, written and signed, with a reservation 
in favour of the Empress and her son ; but was followed in a day or two by 
an unconditional retirement Alexander affected a character for magna- 
nimity, and proposed to ber.tow on the fallen Emperor the sovereignty of 
Elba, in the Meditertanean, with a revenue of six million francs a year from 
France ; to which the other powers reluctantly assented. One cannot but 
smile at the drollery of the proposal. What notions kings must have of 
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each other ! Could it be a consolation to the hnmbled autocrat that he was 
still to be saluted with the titles of Majesty, or a dirersion to his wounded 
thoughts to indulge in daily drill? There can hardly be a doubt that 
Napoleon himself saw from the gloomy apartments of Fontainebleau his 
way back to universal sovereignty from the plank thus kindly thrown to 
him. He hesitated till he had ascertained that his commanders everywhere 
were beaten, or assented to the new order of things— that his father-in-law 
was inflexible, but Bemadotte reluctant to invade his native land, and 
Murat repentant — then embarked with the prophecy on his lips, '* The 
Bourbons will be turned off in six months." Any one must haye thought 
80, who had known the French, and who had seen Louis the Eighteenth 
entering the capital of his new kingdom literally surrounded with Austrian 
sabres and Cossack lances, and declining the next day the constitution, 
proffered by the proyisional government The treaty of Paris was signed on 
the 30th of May, by the plenipotentiaries of France on the one side, and 
Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, on the other. It provided that France 
should be reduced to its original limits, as they stood on the 1st of January, 
1792, with the exception of various small territories, some of which were 
ceded to France by the neighbouring powers, others by France to them, for 
the sake of defining more clearly, and for mutual advantage, its frontiers, but 
which, upon a balance of gains and losses, gave it an increase of four hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. Avignon, however, and the country of Venaisin, 
the first conquests of the reyolution, were secured to it* Holland was to be 
an independent state, under the soTereignty of the house of Orange, with 
an accession of territory drawn from the union with Flanders ; Germany was 
to be independent, but under the guarantee of a federal union ; Switzerland 
independent, governed by itself; Italy divided into sovereign states. The 
free navigation of the Rhine was expressly stipulated. Malta, the osten- 
sible cause of the renewal of the war after the treaty of Amiens, was ceded 
in perpetuity, with its dependencies, to Great Britain ; and she, on her part, 
agreed to restore all the colonies taken from France or her allies during the 
war, with the exception of the islands of Tobago, St. Lucie, and the portion 
of St. Domingo formerly belonging to Spain, which was to be restored to 
that power, in the West, and the Isle of France in the East Indies. Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, and Le Guyane, were also restored to France ; she was 
to be permitted to form commercial establishments in the East Indies, but 
under the condition that no more troops were to be sent there than were 
necessary for the purposes of police ; and she regained the right of fishing 
on the coast of Newfoundland and in the gulf of St. Lawrence. All subor- 
dinate points and matters of details were, by common consent, referred to 
a congress of the great powers, vrhich it was agreed should assemble at 
Vienna in the succeeding autumn. 
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At the appointed time and place — ^haying spent the summer in 
England, where they were, of course, objects of enthusiastic admi* 
ration and intense interest — the potentates and plenipotentiaries of 
Busaia, Austria, Pnissia, and Great Britain, assembled, and constituted that 
Congress of Vienna which has exercised such a marked influence on the 
subsequent fortunes of Europe. For some time, nothing but festivity went 
on — "the Congress dances," said a wit of the party, "but does not 
advance." But presently Talleyrand came, demanding that France, though 
the vanquished party, be represented in the assembly of European powers* 
His claim was admitted, and dissension — artfully fomented, it is said, by 
that archetype of diplomacy— soon broke out. The war undertaken for the 
liberation of the peoples, it now became apparent, was to be completed. for 
the aggrandizement of the monarchs. Bussia claimed Poland, and Prussia 
Saxony, as the reward of their exertions* Castlereagh at first gave his con« 
sent, but recalled it on orders fW)m home, where it offended all parties. 
Austria was alarmed at the prospect of increased power to her right and left 
hand neighbours, to whom she already owed too much to feel quite inde- 
pendent. Talleyrand* with an interest separate from either, plied all parties 
with the watchword ** legitimacy," further to distract them ; urging the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of Naples, and opposing the 
dethronement of the King of Saxony, on the same principle of hereditary 
royal right. So decided had the dispute become, that Austria, France, and 
England, entered into a secret treaty [Feb. 1816] to resist the demands of 
the other two members of this " Holy Alliance." And while thus seeking to 
circumvent each other, and ready to plunge the world in fresh war for the 
decision of their villanous projects, these royal hypocrites were ascribing 
their victories over Napoleon to the grace of God, and declaring themselves 
appointed to govern Europe in the spirit of the gospel! Alexander 
surpassed his fellows in the assumption or self-delusion of piety. He even 
got himself a reputation for fanaticism, by his talk of the perfectibility of 
the human species, and the subjection of the world to the gentle sway of 
Jesus. On Christmas-day, 1815, he issued a manifesto, in the name of 
Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, solemnly declaring their " fixed resolution, 
both in the administration of their respective States, and in their politicai 
relations with every other government, to take for their guide the precepts 
of the holy religion of our Saviour— the precepts of justice. Christian 
charity, and peace, which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, 
must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, and guide all 
their steps, as being the only means of consolidating human institutions, 
and remedying their imperfections." It was not the first time that kings 
the most ambitious had played this part ; Frederick the Great raised Prussia 
from a third to a first-rate kingdom while corresponding with Yoltaisa 
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about phiioBophy and Tirtuv. Bat an imireloome dktarbance of these 
games was at hand. Napdeon kept his eye from the shores of Elba on the 
quarrelling diplomatisto and the smarting French. The latter, voonded to 
the quick by the presence of a king who had no one of the national 
ohataoteristics, readily received the impression which Napc^eon's peraonai 
correspondents assiduously promoted, — ** He wiU return with the violets ; ', 
and an extensive conspiracy, with its centre in Paris and its ramifi- 
cations in every regiment, waa established to realise the sentinient. 
Meanwhile he amused the English Commissioner, who waa appointed 
to reside with him, with the talk of a man who looked back on the 
world as one who had for ever forsaken it; and while that gentleman 
was absent for a few days, embarked with a thoii«;and soldiers, landed at 
Cannes [Maroh the 1st], and issued a proclamation, inviting the people of 
France once more to his banners. The extraordinary incidents of bis 
progress to Paris are well known — how nearly every town opened its gates 
at his approach — how the armies sent against him went over to his side 
with unbounded enthusiasm at the sound of his voice — how Soult and Ney, 
despite their solemn, and doubtless sincere, assurances to Louis that they 
would drive him from the land, or bring him captive to Paris, found them- 
selves hurried by their own recollections, and the undisguised feeling of troops 
and people, to salute him as again their lord — ^how, in short, be was borne 
along to the throne from which the Bourbon fled in dismay by an irreus- 
ttble tide of national emotion. His <* Hundred Days" of power were 
signalised by acts of end^iring benefit and nobility — such as the abolition 
of the slave-trade — and displayed again that native aptitude for goTcm- 
ment which makes one deplore the more its perversion by insatiate 
ambition, and of which the " Code Kapoleon" (compiled as much by as for 
him, in the earlier years of the empire) is the everlasting monument. His 
brother Lucien, Camot, Lafayette, and others of the old Republicans, were 
once more around him, and obtained a constitution which promised the 
restoration of political liberty as well as of national independence. But it 
is the fatal necessity of bad men to employ worse. Napoleon once more 
received back the infamous Foucb4, not because he confided in, but because 
he feh he could not dispense with him. His own military genius shone with 
a splendour more than equal to his best days. A hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, with a goodly proportion of cavalry and artillery, were ready 
for the field at the beginning of June. Not that Napoleon was animated with 
his old passion for conquest, but that Europe was literally in arms against him. 
The allied sovereigns had bound themselves to maintain, for twenty years, 
the treaty of Paris, and to fomish each a hundred and fifty thousand men. 
The news of Napoleon's landing in France instantly silenced their disputes. 
Though re-elected byacelamation to the throne of France, he was proclaimed 
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at once, by these atidaeious dividen of the continent, an utorper, and aa 
invader of the peace of Europe^ and given over to public vengeance. They 
adjusted their differences by mutual concessiona, bat at the expense of the 
unconeralted peoples ; and signed, a week before the battle of Waterloo, that 
definitive treaty of the Congress of Vienna which may be better explained 
hereafter. Great Britain and Prussia concentrated about eighty thousand 
each (half the English contingent consisting of German mercenaries) in the 
N'etherlands, either to invade France or defend Germany, as circumstances 
might demand ; while nearly a million of men were arming in the rear. 
"VITeUington, in communication with the traitor Fouch6, was informed of 
Napoleon's decision to act on the offensive as soon as it was known in 
Paris ; and placed his army, in eoneert with that of Marshal Blucher, ia 
front of Brussels ; where Marlborough and Eugene, a hundred and ten 
years before, bad checked the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. But 
treachery is a doable*edged tool. Fouch6 contrived to delay at the frontiers 
the information he duly despatched from the capital — and the allied 
generals, there can be no doubt, were attacked by their more brilliant 
antagonist when they imagined be was but leaving Paris.* With extra* 
ordinary celerity, the Emperor marched into Belgium, and, with the bold- 
ness which had so often proved successful, struck a blow that aimed to 
separate and destroy singly his unsuspecting foes. It failed from one of those 
unaccountable circumstances which seem to have decided half the great crises 
of human history. An advanced body of English were posted at Quatre 
Bras ; the Prussians lay at Ligny. They were attacked simultaneously 
[June 16th] — the former by Ney, the latter by the Emperor in person ; and 
had it not been that a column of French was kept in motion, marching and 
countermarching, the whole day— ordered by Napoleon to leave Ney for 
his own relief, then recalled to Quatre Bras^one of the two must have been 
cut off. As it was, the Prussians fell back, severely injured, to Wavres — the 
English were left after a desperate struggle in possession of their post, and 
then retired, with the main body, to Waterloo, where they were engaged on 
the ever-memorable 18th, unaided by their allies, till they had broken the 
last of the many columns of armed men and horse that were driven upon 
their squares. It would be in vain to attempt here to describe the aspect 
of that ensanguined field — or to discuss the military merits of the two 
great commanders who were then, for the first and last time, confronted : 
in war, that pretends to arbitrate where reason fails, it is emphatically true 
that ** success is virtue and misfortune crime." It is known to every 

• Tk9 writer hM adopted, in thi« sod other disputed passaget of militarj hiitory^ the eon- 
dationi of AUboh ; whose iDdttstrj»research« and Judgment, are beyond impeaohmoit, where, as 
in this instance, his strong political bias is not gratified, but the contrary. Mr. Macfarlane may 
be left to describe the aoeonnt preferred as ** ignorant babble." 
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Bcbool-boy — ^perhaps too well for the interests of peaoe— how through that 
midsummer sabbaUi, men fired and foughtf standing or trampling through 
the long, wet, green com, that had been their bed the previous nighty and 
which to tens of thousands was a bed of anguished death — ^how the dull, 
sullen sky ceased its rain and thunder only to be assailed by the incessant 
roar of brasen throats, and darkened with an iron storm—- how to a great part 
of one army was added the intolerable pain of inaction to the endurance of 
continual onslaughts — and how the other was overwhelmed with a destruc- 
tion that permitted no rallying, and extinguished even the courage of 
despair. Napoleon fled back to the Paris he had left with exultant hope, 
the messenger of his own irretrievable disasters. His first thoughts were of 
suspending the constitution, getting himself made dictator, and fighting the 
eight hundred thousand men that he knew could be in France by a month ! 
Happily in vain. The representatives decreed themselves permanent, and 
voted his abdication — ^the Bepublicans clinging to the hope of yet ex- 
cluding the Bourbons. He complied, and retired to Malmaison, whence 
the dead body of his faithful Josephine had been carried out a year before. 
A provisionid government, of which Fouch^ managed to obtain the head- 
ship, made but feeble resistance to the invaders. On the 2nd of July, the 
Prussians were at Versailles. On the 3rd, a military convention was con- 
cluded between Wellington and Blucher and Marshal Davoust, the French 
commander. On the 8th, Louis re-entered the city, from which Ney and 
others fled in disguise. For a month, the great ex-£mperor sought an 
outlet of escape to America, but in vain ; and, on the 15th of July, went on 
board the British " Bellerophon," off Bochefort, writing that celebrated 
appeal to the Prince Regent — " Exposed to the factions which divide my 
country, to the hostility of the great powers of Europe, I have terminated 
my political career; and I come, like Themistodes, to seat myself by the 
hearth of the British people. I put myself under the protection of its laws, 
and claim it from your Koyal Highness, as the most powerful, the most 
constant, and the most generous of my enemies." The beauty of the act 
is certainly marred by the fact that there remained no alernative but tha t 
of unconditional surrender. It is impossible, nevertheless, not to admire 
the air of heroism which it is made to assume, to reprobate the meanness 
which answered it with a sentence of life*long imprisonment, and to look 
with a sad, regretful eye on the figure that recedes at once from these 
humble pages and the scenes in which it has played so grand a part 

It is time now to notice an episode of this period, which we have hitherto 
evaded, because it had little influence on the fate of the greater European 
tragedy, and from reluctance to approach so miserable a passage of Anglo- 
Saxon history— the two years' war between England and the United States. 
The commercial prosperity and political growth of the Republic, from the 
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wtablishment of iu independence up to 1812, had been rapid beyond historic 
parallel. But, unhappily, there had grown up beneath its demooratio insti- 
tutions, a party uid a spirit that yet snrriTe — that, eren at the present 
moment, unfortunately in the ascendant, foully dishonour and fiercely 
troable it — the party and the spirit of territorial cupidity and personal 
slavery. Virginian planters, Kentucky pioneers, and Philadelphian traders, 
combined with an imported population of French and Irish refiigees in enter* 
taining inveterate, rancorous hostility to England — for which the Irish, indeed^ 
had too much reason — ^in close alliance with the very worst demagoguism of 
Frftnce, and in a lust for conquest which would condescend to recognise 
neither the rights of the red man nor the injunctions of the federal govern* 
ment. These men embittered the last days of Washington, wounded his 
spirit by their broad insinuations of political dotage and anti-republican 
leanings $ and compelled him to employ, on one occasion, the military force 
at his command for their restraint. John Adams, who succeeded him 
[1796], governed in his spirit; but there came in with the new century 
a race of Presidents who, it is to be feared, rather truckled to than 
resisted them. Jefferson, however sagacious and philanthropic, was twice 
elected by their influence, and Madison brought their turbulence to a cata- 
strophe. The technical cause of quarrel with England was twofold — the 
Orders in Council, forbidding trade with France and French allies ; and the 
right of search for deserted seamen. American statesmen laid down a 
principle which the diplomatists of the Old World contended was new to 
international law — ^that "free bottoms make free goods;" that *' the flag 
covers all that sail." They denied the right of English vessels to prevent 
the ships of neutral nations carrying whatever they pleased ; and they 
retaliated, after a very suicidal fashion, on the Orders in Council, by a non- 
intercourse act — ** laying an embargo on all vessels of the United States 
and commanding the trading ships of all other nations whatsoever to quit 
the American harbours." This monstrous act was voted in secret session, 
and against the warm opposition of the New England representatives. This 
waa in the fall of the year 1807, and so matters continued substantially till 
the declaration of war in 1812. In 1809, on the accession of Madison, the 
mercantile part of the American people compelled the restriction of the 
non-intervention act to France and England ; with the additional proviso^ 
that if either of those nations should consent, within three months, to the 
neutral commerce of the States, intercourse was to be renewed. There the 
English Government should have struck in, and, by repealing at once the 
Orders in Council, have seconded the efforts of the well-disposed portion of 
the American community. It was obliged to do so three years later [June, 
1812], at the repeated demand of English manufacturers, for whom Mr. 
Brougham appeared at the bar of the Commons, and obtained a Parlia- 
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ihentary committee. Bat the concesaion came too late to avert var — a war 
the most disgraceful and dieastrons in trhkh eter nations engaged. Napo- 
leon had forestalled us— he had repealed, so early as April, 1810, his 
decrees, so far as they affected the United States, though he withbdd the 
official declaration till war with England had been resolyed upon } oom- 
plicity in which was imputed to President Madison, his party desiring at 
once to subjugate Canada, and to gain Spanish Florida by leave of Napoleon. 
Meanwhile, monster frigates were being constructed, iMeless nerebantmen 
converted into privateers, seamen drilled to gun-aerviee, an army pr^ared 
^or the invasion of Canada, and several sea-fights, arising from tho right 
of search, bruited about to inflame the belligerent rivalry of both peoples. 
After a long and stormy debate, war was determined upon in the Arnqrioan 
House of Representatives by seventy-nine to forty-five — ^the l^ter chiefly 
New Englanders. So decided was the resistance to this direful policy^ that 
five of the north-eastern states threatened secession ; Masaschasetts addressed 
to the le^slature a remonstrance worthy of men who loved peace and liberty 
with equal ardour ; and Boston put on mourning, her ehurcb-bella ruling 
muffled peals, as though both liberty and peace were no more. Over the 
details of the war we hasten, as over the details of a revolting subject. — ^A 
British officer in Upper Canada, General Brock, captured an American 
garrison on the Detroit frontier. The invading army of General Hull 
—-two thousand five hundred men— caftttulated within a month or two 
after the declaration of war ; and General Wadsworth, who followed 
him, with a somewhat larger army, fared yet worse* Victorious in one 
or two actions by sea, the Americans were also more successful by land 
and on the lakes in the spring of 1813. They carried the towns of York 
and Niagara, but suffered a defeat shortly afterwards, and abandoned 
the Canadian coast of Niagara. Another invading army, passing the 
Detroit frontier and overruning Michigan, was overthrown* and General 
Harrison's fortified camp attacked with complete success to the British^ On 
Lake Ontario, on the contrary, the American flotilla was victorious; and 
their land forces retrieved their recent reverses. Three armies were, there- 
fore, put in motion — one crossing Lake Erie, another » Lake Ontario to 
Kingston, and a third marching on MontreaL Had not the British officers 
ventured to disobey their superior, Upper Canada would have been lost 
— but by their spirit, the invaders were driven back with great loaa, the 
fort of Niagara retaken, and General Hull, who had come up to Buffalo 
for their relief, also defeated. While the Canadian militia, assisted by a 
few regiments of the line, and the discreditable alliance of Red Indians, 
thus held Canada for the British Crown, our ships of war blockaded the 
harbours and ascended the rivers of the States ; the victory of the *' Shan- 
non " over the '* Chesapeake," in that famous ocean duel [June 1, 1813]| 
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Having destroyed tbe prestige of the Amerioan navy. Regiments of 
I^ainsular teterans now arriving, gained yet more decided victories over 
the brave but undiseiplined Statesmen ; one battle taking place within the 
very sowid of Niagara's torrent [July 25, 1814]. The war now became 
aggressive on the part of the British. Washington, the yet youthful capital 
of the Republic WM attacked, carried, and — to the deep disgrace of the 
parties in command — its pobtic buildings, but recently constructed, blown 
^lp or bunied. The Americans were avenged by the reverses they inflicted 
on ew forces on Lake Erie, through the utter imbecility of our commander. 
Sir George Prevoet, which stung eight hundred men into desertion, and 
invohred himself at last in trouble from which a sudden natural death was 
deemed a tiawly escape. Further retribution for the wanton destruction of 
Washington wat saflbred at New Oileaas, the attack on which ewamf^ 
sarroondad city [December, 1814] cost the lives of Pakenham and Gibbs 
(offiears who had highly distinguished themseivesm European warAure), picked 
otf by Kentucky rifles, and of two thousand unfortunate men. The disaster 
was at once augmented and relieved by the circumstance^ that peace had 
been concluded two months before its occurrence. The north-eastern states 
had brought their avenion to the war to the length of refusing to contribute 
to its conduct, and the threat of making a separate peace wiUi Great Britain. 
Foreign trade was Hterally annihilated — fourteen hundred American mer- 
ehantmen had appeared as priaes in the London ** Gasette." Happily, our 
war party ooold no longer find a pretence for continuing hostilities, and the 
Emperor Alexander^^with whom the American war party had contracted a 
suspicious friend8ht{>-«>mediated on behalf of the States. Negotiations 
were carried on first at Gottesburg, afterwards at Ghent, and termi* 
naded in a treaty which left the questions the war was started to decide 
absointely untouched. No mention was made of the words that had 
drawn two brother nations into a conflict bitter and cruel beyond 
ordinary wars, as are usaally the quarrels of near relatives over those of 
ordinary men. The boundary of Maine question was left to trouble another 
geaenitioa ; but a elaase was inserted to the perfect observance of which a 
great peacemaker* has recently appealed as a jostiflcatioo of his doctrines — 
nanseiy, that neither nation should keep an armed ship on those inland seas 
which lie between their respective territories. Never did a wear, in its origin, 
conduct, and conclusion, more loudly testify to the folly and wickedness of 
carrying international disputes to the bloody arbitrament of gunpowder 
and steel — to the brnte fturoe of military strength, or tbe infernal craft of 
military skill. 
A few words on oar internal history during the last three years of this 
period are now required of us. The Perceval administration was justly 

• Mr. Gobden, at the Wrexham peu«.meethig, NoTcmber, 1350 
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mourned as the last truly Protestant and Tory cabinet With its successor 
was introduced that policy of concession and temperate conser?atism which 
had its highest type in the great statesman who has recently departedi bat 
who was then commencing public life. The Catholic question was no longer 
tabooed in the cabinet, now that the monarch was virtually defonets so that 
when Canning proposed, in the summer of 1812, to engage the House to 
the discussion of the subject the following year, Castlereagh redeemed the 
pledge he and hii great master had given and broken, by. voting for the 
motion, which was carried by the triumphant majority of two hundred 
and thirty-five to one h ndred and sis. In the Upper House, the Marquis 
of Wellesley introduced a similar resolution; three cabinet ministers spoke 
in its favour ; and it was lost by only one vote* A general election — ^Parlia- 
ment having sat six sessions — ^which ensued in the same year, amidst intense 
excitement, resulted in a House less favourable to the Catholic claims. 
When Grattan introduced a bill based on Canning's resolution of the pre- 
vious session, the first division, after a fierce debate of four nights, showed 
a majority of only forty. In committee, the Speaker, Mr. Abbott, pas- 
sionately opposed the bill, declaring that, under its sanction, the Crown 
itself might be Catholic, and moved the omission of the vital clause — that 
which admitted Catholics to Parliament; and, unhappily, succeeding by a 
majority of four, the bill was abandoned. This retrogression had more to 
do than was apparent with ab extra influences. Concessions at home 
alternated with victories abroad. The retreat from Moscow and the march 
on Paris deferred for twenty years the triumph of a cause that seemed 
beyond the fear of reverse. All domestic interests were forgotten in 
the exultation of victory in the greatest conflict of modem times. 
Wellington, for some time subject to ignorant and unjust detraction, sud- 
denly became the object of universal and extravagant praise. In 1811, 
young Mr. Peel displayed his sagacity and generosity in defending him — 
in 1814, Canning and Grattan eulogized him in their most eloquent strains, 
"The mighty deluge/' said the former, ** which overwhelmed the continent, 
begins to subside ; the limits of nations are again visible ; the spires and 
turrets of old establishments reappear above the subsiding wave. To 
whom, under God, do we owe this ? To the illustrious Wellington — whose 
admirable designs, whose rapid executions, whose sagacious combinations 
of means to an end, the completeness of whose plans, whose thunderbolt 
of war at last launched upon the foe, has furnished this country with the 
most ample basis she ever yet possessed for a secure and glorious peace." 
The formal thanks of both Houses embodied the panegyrics of their 
leading orators, and were personally acknowledged. All the titles of 
the peerage, with permission to cover his breast with foreign decora- 
tions, were bestowed upon the " illustrious soldier,'' Nor with these 
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honorary rewards did the admiring gratitude of ParUament and peo- 
ple content itself. In sucoessive sums, four hundred thousand pounds 
were yoted to Wellington for his services. Large are the rewards of peaee 
to the few who have headed the hosts andsurriyed the yioissitudes of 
war ! But large as are those rewards, they constitute only a fraction of 
the sum total of a nation's '* glory bilL" Every attempt to represent to the 
mind the cost of this twenty years' war, is utterly inadequate. It is possible 
to calculate, perhaps with approximate correctness, the loss by death in the 
field, on the march, and in the hospital, on the deck and in the cockpit ; 
and thence to overwhelm the imagination and torture the heart with an 
elaborated tableau of physical suffering—- or to estimate the pecuniary loss 
to the community, negatively, by the abstraction of so many labourers from 
the productive fields of industry, and, positively, by their sustenance in idle- 
ness ; not only non-productive while consuming, but destructive, in the shape 
of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, of several times their proper share 
of material wealth were they peacefully employed ; and so to astound the 
faculties with an incomprehensible aggregate of annihilated substance, 
whether in the shape of pounds sterling, or in the more impressive form of 
quarters of wheat. It is easy to write down that France, from the Revolution 
to the Restoration, levied upwards of four million men, a million and a half 
of whom perished in war, and half a million languished for years in foreign 
captivity — and that England lost, during the same period, more than three 
hundred ships of war. It is a step towards the full understanding of this 
awful statement, to think, for a moment, of every French regiment employed 
with the implements of agriculture upon their native fields, and on every 
English ship converted, as it might be, into a flourishing town. Not dwelling 
upon these suggestive circumstances of this vast destructive process — ^this 
deliberate surpassing, by the art of man, of the volcano, the earthquake, the 
tropical tornado, in desolating potency — we might go on to ponder its 
influence, its divergent and reflex influence, on the flnances, the commerce, 
the manners, the religion, and the literature — on all, in short, that constitutes 
the condition and character of a nation ; to which we devote a brief con- 
eluding chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW NATIONS SU a VlV* CHISBS— STATISTICAL DATA— FBOOBS88 OF POPXTLATION, AND OF PAXTPKRISlf 
AND CBmX'THH SISB OF PBIOU, BVT NOT OF WAeXS-^ZZTKNSIYS USN OF MACHINXKTy AND ITS 
SFFBCT ON THX POOB'-XXPOKTS AND XMPOXTS^BXYJENT^S AND DXBT— PAFXS^ICONXT AND T9JB 
SUnUNG-FlTND— UTXRATVXXi SCONCK, AND AST. 

** When, previous to the Revolution," — says Chateaubriand, speaking 
" from the tomb" (" MSmoires d'outre Tombe")— ^*' I read in history of public 
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troubles in different nalicms, I eould not oonteive how people could have 
existed in those times." A similar difficulty must haye been eicperieoeed by 
the thoughtful reader of the foregoing fMges, as it had often previously been 
felt by the writer. ** The ReTolutlon made me comprehend the possibility 
of such a mode of life. The moments of criiis produce a redoubled vitality 
in the life of man. The struggle and the shook form a transitory combina- 
tion which does not allow of a moment of enuuu** 

We shall probably find in the answer of the briliiuit Frenchman to his 
own question* the solution of the problem we have used his words to 
describe. We shall find that» notwithstanding the tremendous aaorifioes 
which England made, and the sufferings she endured, through the first fifteen 
years of the nineteenth century, she progressed beyond former parallel in 
those particulars to which peace is usually considered all but essential — in 
population, in agricultural productiveness, in foreign trade; but, at the 
same time, in crime and pauperism ; and that, moreover, while the amount 
of her burdens was exaggerated, her energy was stimulated, was followed 
by a perilous collapse, and has MUailed upon posterity incumbrances not 
inherited from prior ages. 

The following statistics — extracted from Porter's << Progress of the 
Nation" — are the essential data of our investigation. Deficient as they ob- 
viously are, they bear the higjiest reputation — and the reign of the statis- 
ticians dates only from within the last ten years. For convenience of refer- 
ence and remark they are divided into two classes : — 



Tears. 


Population of 
Great Britain. 


Commitmentt in 
Englandft Wales. 


Poor and Countf 
Rates. 


1 
Avenge prioe 
of Wheat. 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
18'*6 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


£ 

10,680,000 
10,880.009 
10,492.646 
11,007,000 
11,200.000 
11,404,000 
11,600.000 
11,850,000 
12,0<>0,000 
12.190,000 
12,310.000 
12.596,803 
12,800,000 
13.000,000 
13,200,000 
13,420.000 


m • • • 

• • * • 

• • t • 

• • • • 

4,605 
4.846 
4,446 
4,735 
5,830 
5,146 
5,337 
6,576 
7,164 
6,390 
7,818 


4,bl7*,87i 
4,b77*,89i 

• ••• •« •• 

•••••••• 

sVese'.ios 

6V294,58i 
5.418,846 


s. d. 

127 

128 6 
67 8 
60 
69 6 
86 
88 
78 2 
85 S 

106 
112 
1>8 
118 
120 
85 
76 



The first class of &cts are those relating to population, pauperism, crime, 
and the price of wheat These have a close and effective relation to one 
another. The popular doctrine concerning them is substantially correct 
— ^however unsatislaetory, or rather incomplete, in its theoretic develop- 
ment, to the social philosopher — ^that the increase of the first-named (popa- 
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lation) is significant of prosperity; and tliat the increase of the latter three, 
is mutually consequent, as well as invariably coincident. The " true law of 
population," it may be, is yet to be ascertained — ^whether a high or low 
physical condition be more favourable to the propagation of the species, may, 
perhaps, still be questioned. The truth probably is, that while the latter is 
more prolific, its productions are feeble and short-lived — that poverty has 
many more children than wealth or competence, but that they perish as of a 
rot ; that the balance is thus preserved, and human productiveness is not 
permitted to outstrip the provision, or rather capability, of Nature. 60 long, 
therefore, as year by year a steady increase of population is observable, it 
is assumed that no serious interruption has been offered to the natural pro- 
gress of a nation. Applying this first test, we detect no indication of 
national suffering during the war, but the reverse. The numerical growth 
of the people, it will be observed, was uninterrupted, either by the deso- 
lations of the war, or the unseen operations of domestic distress. The 
census was taken in 1801, and again in 1811; in both cases, the figures 
given above include the army and navy, in which there were, at the first 
date, 470,598 — at the latter, 640,500 ; and the increase per cent, between 
the two periods was 14.3. The next test we apply, that of pauperism, is 
conclusive in the opposite direction. The increase of pauperism, evinced by 
the rapidly augmented amounts of poor and county rates, is indisputable 
proof of the distressed condition of the working classes. The table given 
above is imperfect ; omitting several years consecutively, not giving the 
number of recipients as well as amount of relief dispensed, nor distinguishing 
county from poor's rate, and is considerably below what is given by other 
authorities ; but all accounts concur in testifying that the cost to the com- 
munity of maintaining its destitute poor, rose fully fifty per cent. The 
criminal returns, assuming the connexion of destitution and crime, are de- 
cisive in proving the popular deterioration. If the column distinguished 
grave from light offences, the great proportionate preponderance of the 
former would confirm the conclusion. Nor are the causes of this deterio- 
ration hard to discover. The monetary difficulties of '93 to ^97 had made 
thousands of bankrupts among the middle classes, forcing them down to a 
lower rank, and their dependents lower still. While the price of wheat 
and other articles of food had ri^n in a frightful ratio, wages had 
not kept pace with them. The cause of the former we shall presently show; but 
it did not affect, in an equal degree, the latter. A priori reasoning and 
uniform experience would lead U9 to expect the discrepancy. Working men 
knew the fact, that their wages did not rise with their expenses, long before 
they understood the reason — namely, that the one is not dependent upon the 
other. A multitude of statements are at hand to confirm this conclusion 

as to the particular period before us. They may be condensed into the one 

a 
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faei, thftt *t the middle of the ImI eentunr wheat stood at thirty dulhiigs 
per qaarter, and the rural lahourer's wages ait six shillings per week-«-at the 
heginning of the present oentnrj, the former was a hundred and tweBty, tbe 
latter ten, and nevor rose, through the whole periody abore eleTen or twelve^ 
With this was gmng on • seaadalous proc e w stimulated by the eaormondy 
high ^ralue of land and its produce — ^the enclosure of oommon land, not for the 
benefit of the people, but of landlords. Between laOO and 1810, 1,660,010 
seres were thus appropriated ; and the system progressed at the same rate 
till the enaotment ai the corn-laws in 1816, and after. The Tery extensive 
iatrodnetion of meehanioal as a substitute for manual labour, also eontri- 
boAed largely to the disasters of the poor. Where it did not throw out of 
employment altogether, and infliet entire destitution, it lesiened means too 
scanty befor e s to pped the cottage dame's spinning-wheel, if it didnot silenes 
the weaver's loom. However great the benefiti ultimately conferred upon the 
nation by that memorable change, there can be no doubt that its immediate 
effect upon a class— and that the largest and most helpless — ^was severely 
disastrous. The remarks of Mr. Doubleday on the general subject and thiB 
particular crisis, are as truthful as they are emphatic : — *' Under a proper sys- 
tem the employment of machinery cannot be an evil | but where the value of 
everything ii measured, as in England, by money, and by money alone— 
where the consequences of things, as respects national morality, or national 
happiness, are put aside as unworthy of notice amidst the calculation of 
profits and the summing up of pounds sterling — ^these inventions may, aod 
do, bring with them many evils. So it was in this instance. No one 
deemed the labourers who were thus deprived of employment worth a 
thought. Instead of being eared for, they were left to the comfort of a 
metaphor, and told to open or seek out new channels of industry." * So 
severe and extensive was the distress inflicted by this transition from one 
epoch to another of our industrial history, that through the winter of 1811, 
and half the following year, the northern and midland counties were the 
scene of continual outrages— known as the Luddite, or machine-breaking, 
riots— and the ** comfort " administered was not even that of a << metaphor," 
but a special commiision, penal enactments, and numerous executions. 

We pass on to a second class of facts — those relating to the industry, 
commerce, revenue, and debts oi the nation : — 

• FtaiMiel, Ifonettfr, and StotMkd HlttM7 ef iBf land, fk UK. 
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The fint of tbcM aoltimiu tells iu own Ule of Rgrlcaltuml actiritj, and 
iUortitiei tlw ftbove-auotuined pregieH of enoloMue tea. Hie exirart 
and inport retoTH ihow hoir for awhile NnpolMiii'B eontinanial tytteni 
retarded the dispenioB thiongh Ehk^ of the prodncUoDi of om manufac- 
turini; eaergy. A gtett proportion of the value pat down west over to 
North eod South America; with the itat«i of which latter a gambling trade 
waa canied oo, to reaoU on the ^woulatora ; and another large proportion 
to the ooloniei we bad taken from France and het alliea. But withal, there 
waa a raet eociuBulatiDD of manufactured good* in the warehousea of lan- 
caifairA. The qnantitiea of cotton, flax, &o^ wronght up waa immenae. The 
conBumption of raw cotton at fin different perioda wai aa foUowi :— 

tnlW 17,962,883 Iba. 

In 1801 6i.203,*3311». 

Id 1806 e8,S73,163 lbs. 

InlBie 123.70132611ml 

IslSie S2,S2S,9S1 Ibi. 

To the revenue and debt a oomatoB mouA » applicaUe — QM entanwuily 
large aa waa their real amoant, Ae nominal waa moch exaggerated. 
The papca>money with which the Bank of England and ila pronneia] 
(Apring deluged th« eonntry — the Bank Keatixtioa Aot (lueh waa the 
miaaomer of the edkt which releaaed the Bank from the obligation it could 
no longer meet) bring prolonged from aeaaion to aeaaion, and until iIk moatha 
after the ^ealatation of peaoe— and which 4owed back upon the Tieaauty, 
both aa taxes and loana, wm In realitf bi below iU legal value. Ita 
deprecistion beknr the coined itandard ia ahnndantlj proved b; the ineon- 
tettable fttct, that the expoMMiro^fgoM and ulvar waa aaTaralypnduhitad; 
and that at the aa»e time the ooe-poand note oonld be boi^t for liUeen 
niver ayUioge, the goUen gntaea would fetch readily a MW-pound note and 
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seven shillings. Lord King, one of the *< oonvertible economists,'' brought the 
question to an issue, by giving notice to his tenants [1810] that he would 
receive his rents only in gold; and that again was met by Parliament 
declaring Bank of England notes a legal tender — as they continue to this 
day. As the paper-money was thrown upon the market, general prices of 
course rose. Every one had notes, and was ready to part with them for 
more substantial commodities, the latter naturally rising in value as their 
purchase-money became plentifuL How huge a robbery was perpetrated on 
the nation when the loans thus borrowed in depreciated paper were acknow- 
ledged, and saddled on future generations, at standard money value, will be 
hereafter shown. Of the debt, it should also here be recalled to memory, 
that it was the professed, and possibly the sincere, intention of Pitt, to 
effect its extinction with his own generation. Had he survived to witness 
the success of the great — the greatly criminal — design of restoring by force 
of foreign arms the Bourbons, which meaner men accomplished, perhaps 
he would have prevailed with the nation to give a fairer trial to that 
Sinking Fund which it is now the fashion to deride. Great financial 
authorities had laid down the principle of what has perplexed so many 
juvenile arithmeticians in its school-book form— the astounding results of 
compound interest So long as there was any surplus, however small, the 
system was sound and practicable, just and beneficial. But when money 
came to be regularly borrowed for the very purpose of lying at interest to 
pay off former loans, the thing was suspected to be a juggle. Large sums 
were so applied, however, year by year, till the conclusion, and some ten 
years beyond the conclusion, of the war ; as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to observe. 

Our remaining space would scarcely permit the enumeration of the 
eminent men in literature, science, and the arts, who adorned this troublous 
period — nor adorned alone, but, as the stars were fabled to do, influenced as 
well as enlightened. Their number and works are strikingly illustrative 
of the aid which great men draw from, and the influence they exert upon, 
their age. The effect of the French Bevolution upon the higher intellects 
of Europe, was like that produced by immersing in a jar of oxygen gas a 
lighted taper. The enthusiasm natural to genius was inflamed by contact 
with the fiery vapours evolved by the shock of wide spread social convul- 
sions. With the dawn of the century rose, conspicuous and powerful, that 
marvellous triumvirate — Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey ; — presently, 
that self-elected tribunal, which vindicated its presumption by the blows it 
inflicted i — again, that band of sweet, soft singers stigmatized as the '* Cockney 
school i " — and, anon, as if to avenge the derision of their milder brethren, the 
school anathematized as the " Satanic'' Nor were these all. Belonging to 
neither of these companies, nor constituting another, were Scott, Campbell, 
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and Moore. The ** Laken * gave the first and most djBcisiye proof of the 
influence of the French Revolution on the mind of educated English youth. 
The homely but robust Tersification of Cowper and Grabbe, which had 
supervened upon the elegant inanity and feeble artificiality of a previous 
age, vras supplanted in turn by a poetry that took its inspiration immediately 
from Nature and the human heart — from Nature in her Alpine simplicity 
and grandeur ; from hearts baptized with the afflatus of new, sublime 
hopes, quickly succeeded by the sorrows of doubt and disappointment. 
Scott's metrical romances embodied and fed the chivalrio spirit which a 
general war naturally revived ; and Campbell's lyrics were the pceon of 
each successive triumph, and the dirge of lamented deaths. Leigh Hunt 
softened with the beauty of his Italian fancies, and Charles Lanib with hie 
own genial spirit, the fierceness of public passions. Byron flung the heat of 
an orientalized imagination and of mental suffering into the war of social 
elements, and possessed with a sentimental misanthropy the youthful multi- 
tude whom public and real wrongs had failed to excite. Shelley sang with 
self-consuming energy in strains of the highest poetry, and assailed every 
institution and belief with a vehemence that had no particle of bitterness. 
The " Edinburgh Review" originated with men of another class of mind. It 
was in November 1802 that the first number of that celebrated journal 
appeared — written by Jefirey, Homer, Sidney Smith, and Dr. Thomas Browne, 
whose names indicate the variety of their subjects. Taylor, of Norwich, 
the precursor of German students, Henry Brougham, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, were shortly after added to its staff. Their success and partizan power 
soon excited to rivalry; of which the "Quarterly Review" and the ** Eclectic" 
were the earliest forms. The former enlisted the pens of Gifford and 
Southey — the latter won literary celebrity from the splendid articles contri- 
buted by John Foster, who had made himself famous by the publication of 
his ** Essays," and subsequently of ** Popular Ignorance." Among political 
writers, Malthus, Bentham, and Cobbett, claim mention here. The first- 
named put forth, at the beginning of the century, that ill-famed book 
which, whatever its fallacies, and however revolting its conclusions, has 
the high merit of fairly placing before the thinking part of the community 
a branch of science supremely important to the public weaL Bentham 
originated a school in moral and political philosophy which, how- 
ever defective in theory, has contributed greatly to human advance- 
ment. The impress of Cobbett's power is still upon the national mind. His 
thorough, intense nationality — ^his robust logic and fierce invective — his 
grave mistakes and stupid prejudices — unconquerable energy and perse- 
verance, whether in self-education or in his public career — all contributed 
to his mighty influence. He unquestionably did more, by his Protean 
publications, to educate that mass of English radicalism which has borne up 
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•gaiast Tory i^MM>hiUim and Whig ftnality, than any man of his age. If in 
the ranks of soienoe we point only to Herschel, Dr. Jennery and Sir 
Humpkrey Davy, we indieate, at onoe« the trinniphs that were made in 
phyfeieal knowledge* and the commencement of that application of the 
loftiest JMte to hnmbk veeay which made those diseoFeriee as beneficial to 
the many ae th^y were honourable to the iUuetrtons few. If in painting and 
•rehitectufe no greater names stand forth than those of Wiikie and Naah^ 
they suggest » reflection appropriate to thia whole reyiew — ^the painter 
sought his snbjeeta in the scenes of home, the fes1inties» caresi and sorrows 
of the people ; the archtteoC employed his talent in adorning the eajHtal of 
the British empire, in rearing habitations for liie middle rather than monu« 
ments to tiie higher classes. The democratio and the utilitarian w«re on 
eyery side beginning to anpplant the exelusive a^ the proud. If the 
example of the Court, ktterly, was as vitiafting td taste aft ooitupting to 
moralsy the people were awakening to the maxim, 

'< 'Tis use alone that sanctifies saeeess, 
And ipkndour bonons aU het rays from s<mn/' 

There was rising in the higher circles of society, along with that religious 
earnestness which we have before described as a new element, a benevolent 
regard for the well-being of the poor, which, if it contented itself with the 
institution of Sunday-schools, Savings' Banks, and charitable societies^ yet 
produced bolder thinking and larger sympathies in the next generation. 
There was also springing up among the educated, a kindly perception of 
the necessity and justice of diffusing knowledge among the labouring classes. 
And in every group of ** the common people," thus compassionated and 
cared for, there was one, at least, whose self-culture and self-respect, 
nourished by democratic convictions, and excited by the great events enacting 
around, seemed to stretch forth open hands, on behalf of his fellows, to all 
who would aid them ;— prefiguring that fusion of all classes into one 
true brotherhood, which we verily believe is nearer to-day, in 1851, than in 
1815 — as verily as we believe that the sun and earth have fulfilled through 
that interval their appointed journeys, if without haste, yet without pause. 



PERIOD THE SECOND.— 1815 to 1830. 

CHAPTER I. 

THX WORU) AT PKACS - THE SKTTLEMSMT OF SUKOPS BT THE COiraUM OF ▼XainrA<»ntAllCI~ 
HOLLAND AHD TBS KSTHBBI.A]n«~-Kim8M AlCD mV8BU.— TKB OKWiCAir OOlimVSATlOir— ■VAW 
AVS PORTUOAL— CWITSIAIiAW])— ZTALT— fllCHiT AJfD KAPLBft— THS SnSXX AKD WOBXIMO OF 
TBJE JUEBTOBBD BSGUCB. 

<^The world was at peace"— that is, kings were no longer in open hottili^ 
with kings. They were feasting at each other's hoards, wIhIo their amioB 
were plodding homeward and their people remingltng like parted watoa. 
The secret treaty of February was aappressed. Nothing remained bat to 
carry out the principles of that of June — ^to settle Europe, and to govem its 
respective states, in the spirit of that famous Alexandrine declaration which 
we have already listened to with astonished inerednlity. The twenty years' 
war of nations had ceased — ^that of classes, opinicms, interests, was at onoe 
resumed. 

That we may pursue without interruption the troubled stream of our o«m 
English politics, let us obserre here, wilii eai^l distinetness, the arrange- 
ments effected in pursuance of the treaty of the Congress of Vienna. 

First, as to France. '* Indemnities for the past and secorides for the 
future," was the principle on which she was treated by the allies. Sevan 
hundred millions of francs were exacted by the great powers as her penalty 
for having put them a second time to the trouble of enthroning the Bour- 
bons } and about as much more in separate compensations to the lesser 
states. Large as the amount sounds, it was less than half the sum whisfa 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer raised by loan and extra taxes in 1814*16: 
victory was far more expensive to us than crushing defeat to France. An 
army of occupation — a hundred and fifty thousand strong-— the command of 
which was given to Wellington, was to garrison her fortresses, and be main- 
tained at her expense, for five years. No farther cession of territory wts 
claimed; the indemnity was to be paid by instalments; but the works of 
art taken from Italy and Germany were to be returned : so that, altogether, 
her terms were rather degrading than burdensome. She was still a noUe 
kingdom. Thirty millions of subjects were left to her, of the fifty or sixty 
millions over whom Napoleon dominated. 

There were then thirty-two millions of people to be provided by the Con» 
gress with new boundaries and new governments. The five millions inhabit 
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ing Holland and the Low Countriei were compacted into the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, under William of Orange; in spite of the fact that they 
were two races, with ineradicable differences, which forced in 1830 the re- 
cognition of Belgic independence. But it was wanted to establish a strong 
frontier between France and North Germany ; so the Flemings were oon- 
' solidated with the Batch, and England gave up her share of the indemnity 
(foor or five millions sterling) that the Prince of Orange might repair his 
mined fortresses. 

The proYinces on the left of the Rhine, which France had taken from the 
Oerman empire under her First Consul, were given to Prussia, with those 
which she surrendered at the peace of Tilsit, half of Saxony, and a share of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, containing a million of Polish subjects — the re- 
mainder Russia annexed, with the gift of a constitution that was not made 
to live. Russia also gained Finland, to compensate Sweden for which she 
was confirmed in the possession of Norway, to which she had forced Den- 
mark to agree in the early part of the previous year. 

The re-distribution of the German states it is difficult to make intelligible. 
The petty princes and counts " mediatized" by Napoleon were permitted to 
retain their status. The Rhenish Confederation was also maintained, in- 
stead of. reviving the old Germanic empire. Thirty-nine states constituted 
this celebrated pact — ^Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtem- 
Imrg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein (represented by 
its Duke, the King of Denmark, who was permitted to retain Schleswig, 
though closely connected, socially with Holstein, and as eager to join the 
Confederation ; whence the struggle that is pending while we write), Luxem- 
bourg (giving a place among the German princes to its Duke, the King of 
the Netherlands), with a number of petty dukedoms, and the free towns of 
Lubeck, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Bremen, and Hamburg. In the Diet, 
or parliament of the representatives of these states, which was to sit in 
permanence at Frankfort, the eleven states we have mentioned were to 
have one vote each; the secondary states a half or a fourth of a vote each; 
all the free towns, one — ^making in all seventeen votes. On constitu- 
' tional questions a new arrangement, called the plenum, was to prevail — 
the six states of the highest rank were to have four votes each, three duke- 
doms two each, and all the remaining princes one each; thus further 
increasing the influence of the great powers. Austria, besides, was to be 
permanent president of the Diet. On fundamental matters, unanimity was 
required. The members of the Confederation bound themselves to form 
no foreign alliances against the body, or against any one or more of its 
members* The fortresses of Luxembourg, Mayence, and Landau, were 
taken possession of as the common property of the Confederation, and 
garrisoned by its troops. 
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Spain and Portugal were restored to their former monarchs, without 
change of boundary, and with the addition of constitutions. Switzerland 
remained a confederation of twenty-two cantons; regaining with her lost 
members, Jesuitism and oligarchy. Austria reassumed the iron crown of 
Ijombardy, with the added gem of long*coTeted Venice ; besides Dalmatia, 
the Tyrol, and all that she had lost by successive treaties with Napoleon. 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Placentia, were restored to the different scions 
of the House of Hapsburg. The kingdom of Sardinia reappeared, enlarged 
and strengthened by the annexation of the ancient republic of Qenoa. To 
complete the dissipation of the vision of Italian independencci Naples was 
restored to its Bourbon king, Ferdinand. For some years that royal 
voluptuary, and his fury of a wife, the sister of Maria Antoinette, with their 
children and son-in-law, Louis Philippe, had reigned in Sicily alone ; and 
there only by the protection of British forces, and the aid of an annual 
British subsidy of three or four hundred thousand pounds. In 1811, Lord 
William Bentinck was sent as envoy extraordinary and commander-in-chief 
to this court of Palermo ; and it was discovered that her Sicilian Majesty, 
Carolina, was plotting with Napoleon for the surrender of the British forces. 
Her subsidy was stopped, a number of her agents seized, and eventually a 
constitution, modelled with ludicrous exactness upon our own, imposed upon 
the royal family; as much to restrain the treachery of the Queen as to 
gratify the patriotic and popular demands. Louis Philippe, after playing 
fast and loose with the Sicilian liberals for some time, took himself off; and 
Ferdinand had no sooner got rid of his unwelcome protectors, than he re- 
voked the constitution by a decree, and permitted Carolina to glut her 
womanly vengeance ; which obliged us English to interfere, and insist on 
her retirement. Still Murat held Naples, and it would have been difficult to 
dislodge him, had he not struck, witli premature impetuosity, on behalf of 
his old master, on learning the escape from Elba. Then his banner of 
** LTndependenza dell' Italia" was unfurled in vain. Lord William Bentinck 
had hoisted the same delusive flag; but, alas for his sincerity! hoisted it 
beside the black banner of Austrian despotism. Ferdinand was restored 
to his double kingdom ; and the Pope being re-seated in St. Peter's 
chair, Italy was again prostrate beneath the feet of king and priest. 

As was, indeed, all Europe. The arrangement we have thus explained 
was the completest restoration of despotism conceivable ; and the most 
monstrous wrong ever perpetrated by a conspiracy of rulers upon their 
subjects. There was not a popular interest consulted — not a promise 
redeemed — not a race liberated — In this famous settlement. The people 
of the continent — the landwehr of Prussia, tlie students of Germany, the 
Tyrclese, the Lithuanian peasants, the patriots of the peninsula and of 
Italy— who had risen when they foimd that Napoleon, the chastiser of 
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their kings, had become also their own enemy ^these bniTe and generous 
people were everywhere the subject of profoand and bitter disappointneat* 
They, and the lands from which they had chased the oonqueroTi were lotted 
oot among the members of two or three families; and for the one great 
despot, who might ha^e ruled them well, was substituted a multitude o£ 
little tyrants. One's pen seems to grow hot with indignation as it traces 
the results of this gigantic imposition. To descend to partioalara* — ^France 
seemed delivered over to little and evil souls. Talleyrand was displaeed 
from the cabinet of the soyereign he had raised from degradation, to make 
room for a Russian nominee. The personal clemency of Jiouis did not 
restrain the vengeance of his relatives. Ney, Lab^doy^re, and Lavalette, 
were the principal of those marked for death. The latter escaped 
through the heroism of his wife, and the chivalry of two British officers* 
Lab^doy^re and Ney were shot — ^in spite of the appeal made by the latter 
to the military oonvention for the surrender of Paris, and to the petaonal 
generosity of Wellington ; on whose fame it is an indelible blot, that that 
appeal was made in vain. The charter, substantially the constitution of 
1789, was accepted by the King, and observed with tolerable fidelity. The 
foreign aspect of his reign was such, that at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
held in the autumn of 1818, the allied powers withdrew their army of 
occapation, though only three out of the five years had expired.*-In 
Spain, Ferdinand entered with such malignant alacrity upon his work of 
revenge, suppressing the Cortes, and imprisoning its members, that 
Wellington interfered to secure a modified constitution, though not 
to prevent the re-establishment of the Inquisition. — ^In Italy, Murat 
fell a victim to his own wrong-headedness, and the fury of his successful 
enemies. Madly attempting the recovery of his kingdom, he was fallen 
upon, stabbed, shot, and tortured by his captors, and executed by order 
of Ferdinand of Naples. Liberals received even worse treatment than 
Bonapartists. Whoever were suspected of desiring a constitution — even 
though they had invited the return of Ferdinand — were subjected to 
surveillance, exile, imprisonment, or death. The Carbonari — an extensive 
secret association, aiming at the independence of Italy, or at least its 
constitutional government — it was determined to suppress ; but in propor- 
tion to the tyranny exercised, the more widely did they extend, under 
different names, and affiliated with the secret association of the Quelphs, 
in the Papal states. — ^One of the articles of the German Confederation 
expressly declared, << each of the Confederated States will grant a constitu- 
tion to the people;" another, placed all Christian sects on an equally; 
and a third, guaranteed the freedom of the press. These solemn engage- 
ments were flagrantly violated. Austria and Prussia, it need acareely 
be said, gave no constitution. The lesser states delayed as long as possible, 
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or jHfomulgated syitmnt whieh might be charaoteriacd, M vm ibit* <tf 
NiMMu, as *'a model of despotism under a«oiutitutioiMd form," This was 
granted as early as Saptember, 1814. That of the Netherlftnds was 
establidied in 1815, and oonferrad snch privileges upon the Butch as at 
once estranged the Belgians. The King of Wurtemburg proffered, in the 
■ame year, a charter whioh the Estates rejected, and the straggle that 
ensued was protracted tsXi 1819. William of Hesse Casael returned to hk 
aaeestral dominion with the saying, ^ I h&ve slept during the last seven 
years;" and, true to the avowal, insisted on replacing everything on its 
ancient footing, even to the wearing of hair-powder and queues. Hi* 
avarice was yet greater than his arbitrariness ; and having resold the lands 
disposed of by King Jerooie, without compensating the holders. Mad nym- 
peUed his subjects to pay the debts of his son (of whom more anon) to the 
amount of two hundred thousand rix-doUars, he offered to sell a constitution 
to the Estates for four million rix-doUars. These are but specimens of the 
working of the federal system. They indicate what prevailed throughout 
central Europe up to 1819 and '20, wh«i the Congress of Verona re-edited 
the work of 1814 and 'l^. Everywhere a war of extermination was carried 
on against the patriotic party. The statesmen who possessed popular oon-» 
fidence, were superseded by men of the old regime. Every newspaper of a 
democratic tendency was fiilenced*-even the <' Rhenish Mercury," which 
had been the trumpet tongue of Teutonic resistance to French autocracy. 
The Universities and the <* Tubengnnd," or '' League of Virtue"-^a society 
similar to the Carbonari — of whieh Komer and Lutslow were members, 
among whom, says BicKter, lay ** the id§a of the war— a universal enthusiasm 
elevated to a noble self-consciousness— the conviction that in the nature of 
things, no power merely military, no cunning of the most refined despotism, 
can, in the long run, triumph over native freedom of thought and tried 
force of will " — ^these noble mstitutions, comprising the venerable and the 
youthful genius of Germany, were mercilessly attacked. Many who had die* 
tinguished themselves in patriotic song and fight, were immured in dungeons 
as traitors and rebels. The students held great gatherings in October, 1817, 
to celebrate the third centenary of the Reformation ; committed to the 
flames, aa Luther did the Pope's bull, a number of servile works, '* filled 
with anger that the same reformation required of the Church by Luther 
should be sanctioned, but at the same time refused, by the State $" and hoisted 
for the first time the German tricolor-— black, red, and yellow — which we 
9haU see hereafter uplifted by kings, and again proscribed as a traitorous 
•ymboL These proceedings were made the subject of formal complaint to 
the Congress of Aix-la^Chapelle,.by the Cxar's minister. Kotzebne, the 
Russian literateur, resident at Mannheim, published a weekly pap«r, filled 
with ridicule and denunciation of the patriotic spirit, and kept up secret 
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eommunications with St. Petersburg. The discovery of this so inflamed 
the students, that one of them, named Sand, *< noted for piety and industry/' 
fanatically resolved on the destruction of this supposed enemy of the coun- 
try. He accomplished his frensied purpose in 1819, and ^as beheaded in 
the following year. What the general results of his fatal delusion were, we 
shall see when we arrive, in the order of narration, at that period — which 
it will be found of advantage thus to have anticipated. 

And how were these deeds of the Holy Alliance regarded in England ? 
Not, it must be confessed, with the general detestation they deserved. The 
people were not at first sensible of the deep and lasting disgrace incurred 
by the statesmen of England in lending her name and forces to the vilest 
despotism. A party there assuredly was, who protested that France should 
be left to the free choice of her own government ; that the allied soye* 
reigns, and not the re-elected Emperor, were the disturbers of the peace of 
Europe — who, much as they hated his crimes, and deplored the perversion 
of his noble powers, mingled contempt with aversion for the meanness and 
cruelty which deported him to Helena — who bewailed that the diplomatists of 
Protestant, constitutional England, had fastened on the continent the Inqui- 
sition, Jesuitism, and the Bourbons — and who foresaw, in the Hhenish 
Confederation, the artful enslavement of Germany for another generation. 
Grey and Holland in the one House, Brougham, Romilly, and Horner in 
the other, gave utterance to these sentiments with a distinctness and 
fervour that gained them honour beyond the power of subsequent mistakes 
and faults to cast away. Wbitbread was foremost in the expression of 
honest scorn, but perished by his own hand, a few days after the battle 
of Waterloo --Canning would have been, but that he had been degraded 
and silenced. His known necessities prompted the offer, and permitted the 
acceptance, of a mission to Lisbon, in the early part of 1814, which re- 
plenished his means but destrojfed his independence; and in June, 1816, he 
joined the Ministry. To him it was given, in after days, to repair, to carry 
to a noble height, his tarnished reputation for a patriotic and liberty-loving 
spirit We shall see him, after the Congress of Verona, partially, at least, 
removing from the national escutcheon the deep stain put upon it by 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. We shall see a revival of that 
ancient English spirit which, under Cromwell, made this island the terror 
of foreign tyrants, and the refuge of their escaped victims; and which to-day 
gives promise, by its sympathy with the strugglers of Hungary and Italy, of 
Holstein and Hesse Cassel, to unite ere long with liberated Europe in 
solemnly consuming, like Luther and the students, the parchment fetters 
which the kings of 1815 bound upon the limbs and soul of humanity and 
upon the future. 



CHAPTER n. 

nbiimnoK, ins wLAHvit ov tlksty—bow thx cojut-law or 1815 was caksibd— vao* 

PHSnC PBOTEST AGAINST THE IMACTMSNT OF SCASCITY — ITS SPXBDT ILLV8TBATI0N - lOMO- 
BAKT IMFATISNCB OF TAXATIOK— ABOLITION OF THB IKCOXB-TAX — BOYAL PROFLIOACT — 
MARSIAflS OF THX PS1NCX8B CHABLOTTK TO PBIKCK LXOPOIO. 

SoMB excttse for the indifference of the English people to the political 
fate of their continental brethren, is to be found in the severity of their own 
** transition from war to peace ^ — ^a phrase invented by Lord Castlereagh, at 
once to account for and solace their sufferings. The universal rejoicings 
over the return of peace had not subsided, when the bitter discovery began 
to be made, that peace did not necessarily bring with it the blessings of 
plenty and cheapness — or, what was more singular and melancholy, that to 
a large, and the most powerful, class of the community, plenty and cheap- 
ness were the very reverse of blessings. So early as 1813, the sight of a 
bountiful harvest excited apprehensions, in the agricultural mind, for the 
maintenance of the prices to which the agricultural interest had fully 
accustomed itself; and the nearer prospect of open markets raised that 
apprehension to determined self-defence. A select committee of the House 
of Commons reported, that while the export duty of Is. per quarter, imposed 
on wheat by the corn-law of 1670, might with safety be rescinded, the pro- 
hibitory duty on importation, which was fixed by the same law at 80s. per 
quarter, should be carried up to 105s. 2d. per quarter! It was subsequently 
agreed, that wheat at 848. should be admitted on the payment of 2s. 6d. 
per quarter. There were numerous petitions against this proposed perpetua- 
tion of war prices — ^the populace had gazed and shouted at the illuminated 
devices of a large loaf and a full pot of beer ; and their disappointment was 
ready to vent itself in violence ;— so the positive enactment of the measure 
was permitted to stand over till the session of 1815. The landlords, 
urged on by their excited tenants, would then put up with no procrastina- 
tion. Shiploads of French corn and fruit, of Dutch butter and cheese, with 
herds of cattle and flocks of poultry, were at hand, waiting only till English 
wheat, now at 60s., should rise to 66s., and realize that mysterious danger, 
open ports. The invasion of food was met as would have been an armed 
insurrection, or any emergency that called for repressive promptitude. The 
sliding-scale corn-law of 1815 — fixing 808. as the lowest point at which 
importation could take place— was hurriedly carried by large majorities, 
with little discussion, in the face of earnest petitions from the commercial 
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and manofaotttring towB8> and, literally, with the Houses surroanded by 
soldiery. 

It woald be tinjast to represent these proceedings as the result of unmixed 
selfishness on the one side, or of enlightened foresight on the other. The 
agricultural party had plausible reasons for alarm, and the substantial 
justice of their demands was conceded by the leaders of the economists ; 
and while merchants and manufactiuers were as tenaeious of proteetLoa 
on their own behalf as hostile to its increase to the agriculturistSj there 
was a band of wealthy landowners and eminent statesmen who protested 
against sacrificing the interests of all classes, and of futurity, to the 
exigency of a dass and of an hour. If the plutocracy of London and 
Lancashire weie dissatisfied at all with Castlereagh's paeifieaAion, it wtea that 
he had exacted from the continental powers no commercial treaties in la¥oar 
of importations from England { — they would almost hate armed their working 
people had our ports been as open in 1814 to French silk as to French com. 
Huskisson was not then the fsTourits of Liyerpool, or his free-trade notions 
were not developed. Mercantile men were but beginning to learn that 
trade between nations must always be, substantially, wbsX it is with indi- 
Tiduals in its primary stage, namely, barter ; that the exports of a country 
cannot long be paid for in cash, nor must gready exceed its imports. Their 
"esistance to the law of 1815 rested on the narrow basis of a supposed hos- 
tility between their interest and the agricultural ; and the dim perception that 
high prices of food uiTolve high cost of production, either as wages or poor- 
rates. Their champion, Mr. Brougham, was one of those who consented 
to the law as " peptic, or, at the least, as a palliatiTC ; as tiie means of 
carrying tiie country through difficulties of temporary pressure." Sir Henry 
Parnell *'had always avowed himself the friend of free^trade;" but war 
prices constituted English corn an exception to the general principle. Mr. 
Huskisson was, as required by his stricter profession of political philo- 
sophy, more exact in his exposition of the " whole of our commercial and 
economical system as one of artificial expedients;"— ^so long as our com- 
merce and manufactures were encouraged and forced by protection, by 
bounties and restraints, he saw no reason why com should form an 
exception to the general system. Mr. Homer and his knot of *< oonTertible " 
eoonomists, b^it on keeping the government to the letter of its bond, to re- 
lUffie ossh payments witii the cessation of war, oooeeded the demand of the 
agriculturists for protection from the &11 of prices that must inevitably 
follow ; and the oountry party, it was understood, would support them in 
retura^'eager as were landbrds to receive their rents in a currency titat 
would pass withoBt depredation la the continental dties, to which there was 
a rush of pleasure^eekers. The agriculturists got their protection at once 
—•the economists had to wait for the realisation of thehr crotchet till 181d< 
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Mr. fitting (afterwords Lord Aehburton) was one of the few who contended 
that " steady pfiees were neyer produced by restriction ** — ^that bread would be 
l^gh or low, according as there was a good or bad harvest — and that as the 
whole of England was to any particular connty in this particular, so was the 
whole of Europe to Ekigland. Grey, GrenviUe, and Wellesley, Buckingham, 
Cariislef Devonshire, and Spencer, placed upon the journals of the Upper 
Sooee « protest, which, etsbodying sentiments now familiar and almost 
undisputed^ ^ould be quoted as a lingular instance of sagadty and foresight 
— as the courageoQs and disinterested expression of unpopular truths, since 
verified by bitter experience : — ** We cannot persuade ourselves that this law 
will ever contribute to produce plenty, cheapness, or steadiness of price. So 
long as itt>perates at aU, its effects must be the opposite of these. Mono- 
poly is the parent of scarcity, of deamess, and of uncertainty. To out off 
any of the sources of supply can only tend to lessen its abundance ; to close 
against otnrselves the cheapest market for any commodity, must enhance the 
price at which we purchase it ; and to confine the consumer of com to the 
produoe of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of that 
provision which Providence itself has made for equalising to man the 
variations of season and of climate.'' 

The prophetic wisdom of these admirable sentences was to receive almost 
instant proof. Not a year had elapsed before Mr. Western, the spokesman 
of the agricultural interest, again i^peared at the table of the House, to 
demand further increase of protection, and the remission of peculiar burdens 
— ^to demand protection even from itself. That the landed interest was still 
in distress, might have been gathered from the omission of its name in the 
Prince Regent's speech which was bold enough to describe other interests as 
prosperous-^bot it was now in distress from the redundant supply " created 
chiefly by the produce of our own agriculture." From this there could be 
no protection but at the direct expense of the rest of the community. It 
was demanded, therefore, that so much of the act of 1816 be repealed as 
permitted the warehousing of foreign com (even precautions against scar- 
city were now re^garded with jealousy !) and that the government advance 
loans of money to such individuals as were inclined to buy up our native 
produce I These audacious proposals were received with respectful attention 
even by those who were as independent of the landed interest as any could 
be, while other interests were almost unrepresented in Parliament. That 
they were not carried^ was simply owing to the diversion created by Ministers 
in sorreodering the property and malt taxes — ^the most obnoxious of the 
war taxes, and the most obviously burthensome to those who derived 
revenue or subsistence from the aoil. 

The surrender of the income and malt taxes came about on this wise.--*^ 
The Prince Begeat'a q^eech modified thjs customary allusion to economy in 
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the preparation of estimates, *' so far as consistent with the public require- 
ments/' with the unusual addenda, ** and with that station which we occupy 
in Europe." This was the first authoritative hint of a policy noTel to Eng- 
lish governments. Our insular position had always been deemed adequate 
to our security, and a reason for avoiding unnecessary interference with con- 
tinental politics ; — now we were to take our place among the military powers 
of Europe, and keep an immense army on foot within our sea-girt shores 
for the maintenance of treaties between Austria and Prussia. In the Lords, 
no amendment was moved to the address. In the Commons, it was 
attempted, by an amendment of which Lord John Russell was the seconder 
(he had entered the House in 1813, as member for Tavistock), to declare the 
country in a state of " unexampled domestic embarrassment,'' and to pledge 
the House to careful revision and rigid economy. Presently, the foreign 
treaties were presented — with the important exceptions of the Holy 
Alliance declaration, and the secret convention of February, 181d ; the 
former was refused because its object was confined to the contracting parties 
— ^the latter, because it was a merely historical document. But before the 
debate on these treaties came on, the ministerial intentions as to finance 
and the military establishment were known. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men were to be maintained, and the income-tax was to be reduced 
from ten to five per cent, instead of being entirely taken o£f, as only half of 
the fourteen millions it annually yielded could be spared. The defence of 
these measures was self-damaging in the extreme, and aggravated distaste 
into disgust. The army estimates, Lord Castlereagh justified by foreign 
example ; and opposition to his colleague's financial project, this unfortunate 
phrase-maker described as ** an ignorant impatience to be relieved from the 
pressure of taxation." This ofiensive language did more than the scheme 
it defended to produce an anti-ministerial reaction, which the Whig leaders 
took care to direct. They had now multitudinous echoes to their depre- 
cation of *' the settled system to raise this country into a military power." 
Lord Grenville moved an amendment in the Lords, and Lord Milton in the 
Commons, on the resolutions approving the treaties ; but ministers 
triumphed, by a majority, in the former, of sixty-four, and in the latter, of 
a hundred and sixty-three. The rising tide of opposition to a perpetuated 
income-tax was skilfully guided by Messrs. Brougham and Baring, respec- 
tively the advocate and representative of the mercantile interest. As soon 
as the intention of the Government was known, two or three meetings were 
held, and their petitions presented. Ministers foreboded that these drops 
might be the precursors of a storm, and thought to escape by haste. A two 
days' notice was given of the introduction of the bill, but Mr. Brougham 
threatened to interpose all the forms of the House, and Ministers conceded 
A week's delay. Before the end of the week the country was fairly aroused. 
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The corporations of London and the great cities petitioned, and their wards 
and parishes did the same. The counties followed with alacrity, and 
drew after them every town-hall and market-tahle. From time to 
time, for six weeks, the hill was delayed, and petitions kept pour- 
ing in; the Opposition making nearly every hatch the pretext for 
speech, till the Ministry were driven from their haughty silence. Then 
hegan a dehate of unexampled interest The representatives of nearly 
every class and party were against the ministry. Wilberforoe enunciated it 
as a principle, that "war and income-tax are wedded together;*' and Sir 
William Curtih, a city representative, added the matter-of-fact comment — 
** He was present in the House when the tax was first proposed, and he 
heard Mr. Pitt declare it should be a war tax only, and should positively 
cease on the restoration of peace." The division came off on the 18th of 
March, and the Opposition triumphed by a majority of thirty-seven. The 
ministers took a course for which '* profligate'' would scarcely be too strong an 
epithet. They not only consented to give up the income-tax, but volunteered 
the surrender of the extra malt duty, which yielded nearly three millions 
a-year — Lord Castlereagh declaring that a loan must be effected, and that 
it was " a matter of indifference whether they took a loan of six or eight 
millions." 

This insolent " indifference" to the burdens of the people had its sanction 
and example in the highest place of the kingdom. The Prince Regent was 
displaying at this time an indolent neglect of even the routine requirements 
of his station, and a costly voluptuousness, that provoked and justified the 
severest censures and most ignoble comparisons. He consumed his days in 
sloth and his nights in debauchery. To the sensualism of his house he had 
added a vicious semblance of taste, but deducted the physical virtues of 
courage and healthy industry. There are men now living who then dared, 
in public speech and print, to ridicule the effeminacy and reprobate the 
wickedness of this yet uncrowned king. Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, and 
Henry Br#ugham, are the chief of these. The former two lashed him with 
the satire of prose and verse, — with a scourge of small cords that was felt on 
the bloated carcdse in which personal vanity survived all manly and kingly 
pride. The " fat Adonis" and ** royal dandy" were epithets that were felt 
and resented when comparisons with Tiberius and Commodus had no sting. 
It was Brougham who ventured on these higher flights, and incurred the 
coldness of timid friends and Whig place-hunters for his honesty. It was 
in a debate on a motion censuring the recent increase of a subordinate 
ministerial salary, that he launched an invective which loat none of its 
point from taking the plural number. He carried up his description of 
official extravagance to those who oppressed and insulted the nation by suc- 
cessive acts of enormous wastefulness, surrounded themselves with tawdry 

H 
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ftplendoun, associated with the most profligate of human beings, and " could 
not suspend for a moment their thoughtless amusements to end the sad sus- 
pense between life and death." This last allusion was to a circumstance so 
appalling in its barbarity that one cannot recall it without a blush for our 
£i<shen» that their laws should have furnished occasion for the heartlesmess of 
their prince. There were then (Mardi 18th) fifty-eight persons in Newgate 
under sentence of death*-many of whom had been there three months — 
their ** sad suspense" prolonged by the indisposition of the Begent to come 
up from Brighton to London! Yet this bitter satire on constitutional 
monarchy was permitted by his ministers, the really responsible rulers of the 
nation, to exceed the ciyil list by half a million. The annual royal grant was 
£800,000— in 1815, the royal expenditure was £1,480,000. The yearly defi- 
ciency had been made up from what are called Droits of the Crown and of the 
Admiralty — remnants of the old hereditary reyeaues compounded for after 
the KeTolotion of 1688 — and by parliamentary grants. In the year now 
under review, there was again a debt of £277,000 ; and the Ministry were 
induce(], probably to their own comfort, to get passed a law investing the 
management of those " rights" in responsible hands, that Parliament might 
at least know what it annually paid for the blessing of government by the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. 

We have here all the elements but one of national trouble — ^that, namely, 
of sedition— and that, one which could not be absent, except the nutural 
connexion of things, the chain of cause and effect, were broken; than which 
we can more easily beiieye that history felsifies by huge omissions. In the 
East, the passive, dreamy East, where men have no sense of individual 
rights, and are slow to resent public wrongs, visions of plenty overcast by 
the arbitrary imposition of dearth, flagrant selfishness in a favoured dass, 
and profligate imbecility in the reigning head, produce conspiracy and 
revolt— in the West, where traditions of liberty and dim notions of justice 
are never absent from the popular mind, seditions, riots, perhaps a revolu- 
tion. The eternal necessities were not unfSsithful in the years of which we 
write. Discontent brooded heavily over the thickset haUtations of 
poverty — sedition was sown by hands that refused the torch and dagger — 
riot here and there brandished its weapons at the bidding of fanaticism, the 
goading of want, and the incitement of treachery — but the revolution was to 
be accomplished only with " the process of the suns." 

Before entering on the sable-margined chapter that must be devoted to 
the sorrows and strugglings of our *< poor blind Samson," the people, in 
1816 and '17 — and to relieve, as doth a closing gleam of sunshine a 
gloomy day, this dismal record of human selfishness, whether in the form 
of royal vices or class antagonisms — let us note that the Princess Charlotte 
was n.&meu, on the 2nd of May, to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. The 
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anion was one of affeotloii — not vithoiit 4 dash of the ronwntio in its 
history. Its expenses were proyided for with a profuse liberality— en 
annual settlement of £6i>,000> with a reversion of £60,000 to the Prince, 
should he sonrite. And yet the unanimity of Parliament was a tolerable 
representation of pnhUo feeling* There was not an English voice but 
invoked blessings on a youthful pair, whose rank made conspicuous attri- 
butes the most common and the most delightful to our nature. A generous 
people consented to see in this allianoe only the consummation of hopes 
beautifol in every rank of life, and the pledge of suoh benefits as personal 
worth could infuse into the highest institution o£ the State. Who could 
foresee— who could wish to remember the posstbility^-that another, and 
more solemn, lesson on the equality of mortals, would within twelve months 
be read out to the world, in the destruction at one Uow of that private 
felicity and those public hopes P How much of our happiness is dependent 
on our ignorance of the fiiturel 
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The radical reformers and working men of 1816 and '17 are fortunate in 
their hlstoriflms. Theretofore they had to put up with the ignorant or 
interested misrepresentations of party annalists. Wat Tyler and Bobin of 
Redesdale had no clerkly hand to vindicate them with posterity. The 
great popular heavings of which those names are to us the symbols, and 
little BMre, are commemorated in legends, serve as the background of 
romaunts, are curtly recorded by courtly chroniclers, and philosophised 
upon by modem historians. But the people of this latter day furnished from 
their own ranks faithful and friendly narrators, who committed their cause 
to ** the immortal custody of the press." William Cobbett and Samuel 
Bamfbrd supjdy us with very necessary correctives to royal speeches and 
the reports of secret committees. The writings of the former, powerfully 
inflaendal on his own age, are an invaluable mine of historical information 
to this. The weaver-poet Bamford's " Life of a Badical," affords in- 
valuable insight into the classes among whom he moved, with occasional 
glimpses of parties with whom he was involuntarily brought into contact. 
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While we write, an important addition to theae and aimilar tources of 
information has been made by Mr. Archibald Prenticei in his ** Historical 
Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester." 

The Prince Regent re-opened Parliament on the 28th of January, 1817^ 
with a speech which contained the following passage : *' You will feel a 
just indignation at the attempts which haye been made to take advantage 
of the distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of 
sedition and violence. I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his Majesty's subjects to believe them capable 
of being perverted by the arts employed to seduce them ; but I am deter- 
mined to omit no precautions for preserving the public peace, and for 
counteracting the designs of the disafifected." 

The ** distresses " alluded to had unhappily distinguished the eastern and 
midland counties during a great part of the previous year. Significantly 
enough, as that great agricultural calamity, cheap com, receded, the condi- 
tion of the peasantry became more intensely wretched. In January, wheat 
was 52s. a qaarter — in May, 76s. — and in the autumn, 1038. Bankruptcies 
among the tenant-farmers, and disturbances among their labourers, kept 
pace with this ascent. Incendiary fires nightly blazed, threshing machines 
were destroyed, rude demands for a fixed price of bread and meat were more 
rudely enforced, houses and shops were pillaged, and at length encounters 
with the military ensued. Thirty-four unhappy men were sentenced to 
death, which five of them sufiered. In September, a body of StaiTordshire 
colliers, thrown out of work, set out for London, intending, in their ignorant 
simplicity, personally to petition the Prince Regent, and present him with 
a waggon of coals, which they drew along with them. Happily, with these 
a kind and prudent course was taken. They were met at St. Albans by a 
party of London magistrates and police, and persuaded to return, with pay- 
ment for their coals, certificates of their perfect order, and some charitable 
contributions. Later in the year, the iron-workers of Merthyr assembled to 
the number of ten or twelve thousands, and put out the furnaces that yielded 
them only diminished employment. In the counties of Leicester and Not* 
tingbam, the Luddite insurrection broke out with greater violence and 
cunning than before — an instructive comment on the severity enacted in 
1812, when frame-breaking was made a capital ofience. Not only were fac- 
tories and houses invaded, but incursions made into the adjacent villages by 
evidently organized parties. As the winter advanced, distress became more 
general and severe, though large benevolent efforts had been made to arrest 
its progress. Many novel and some absurd schemes for the profitable em- 
ployment of the poor were suggested, but they came to nothing, beyond the 
establishment of soup kitchens; the administration of which in Glasgow 
had the ill fortune to provoke those it was intended to relieve^ and a 
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lamentable riot ensued, which lasted two days. In Dandee, a handred 
shops were plundered. 

In none of these eruptions was it ever pretended that political causes 
vere concerned. The Prince Regent's reference was to the revival, simul- 
taneously with this suffering and tumnlti of Parliamentary and social reform 
dabs. It was at William Cobbett, Lord Cochrane, Major Cartwright, 
and the meaner men who associated with them, that his inuendoes were 
pointed. Cobbett had become a power in the land. He had swung 
himself round from the anti-democratic prejudices which drove him from 
America, and those miscalled <* patriotic" sentiments for which Wind- 
ham declared he deserved a statue of gold, to the ardent advocacy of 
Parliamentary reform« His writings *' suddenly became of great autho- 
rity. They were read," says Samuel Bamford, ** on nearly every cottage 
hearth in the manufacturing districts of South Lancashire, in those of 
Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham ; also in many of the Scottish manufac- 
turing towns. Their influence was speedily visible ; he directed his readers 
to the true cause of their sufferings — ^misgovernment; and to its proper 
corrective — Parliamentary reform." The suddenness of his becoming a 
** great authority " was from the sudden reduction in the price of his publi- 
cations. His ** Weekly Register " had sold for some years at a shilling and a 
halfpenny. Now that he saw a special necessity for addressing ''journeymen 
and labourers," he put out a twopenny sheet, which speedily found its way 
to "nearly every cottage hearth in the manufacturing districts." Lord 
Cochrane, a meritorious naval officer, had, at a great city meeting for the 
relief of the distressed, in ivhich three royal dukes took part, carried an 
amendment on a motion which, taking the Government cue, blinked the 
necessity for retrenchment in the national expenditure, and ascribed the 
prevailing " stagnatbn of employment" to the transition from war to peace. 
Henry Hunt was a country squire, a man of generous feelings, greater vanity, 
and loud passionate speech. Among his associates and rivals were the 
two Watsons, father and son. A meeting at Spa- fields — a locality then 
not misnomered, but now without an acre of vacant ground — reveals the de- 
magogue in the character of these men. Hunt and the Watsons drove to 
the ground in a chariot, with flags and a profusion of cockades, harangued 
the multitude from the carriage roof, and then were drawn away 
by the poor enraptured mob — who, as Balaam's ass crushed the foot of the 
prophet, " ran the chariot against a wall ; " whereupon the orators got out 
and walked, as they should have done at first A select few dined at a 
hotel, when one Castle gave a toast so infamous that he was threatened 
with expulsion ; but was allowed to remain as he seemed to have fallen 
asleep. A few weeks later [December 2nd] Mr. Hunt was driving his 
tandem to the same rendezvous, but was met in Cheapside by Castle at the 
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head of a crowd. Ga&tle would have had hiio torn back) with the aasonmoe 
they were going to take possession of the Tower,which had been surreiidered 
to their advanced posts an hour before. Hunt was not fool enoag^ to 
belieye this, even had he wished it; and went on to Spa-fields. The 
meeting had begun without hinii and, indeed, before the appointed time. 
A knot of coadjutors, more energetic than welcome, had stationed thema^Tes 
in a waggon, from which they harangued the multitude, with the dangeroos 
accompaniment of arms and ammunition, and banners with the inscription, 
among others, " The brave soldiers are our friends." The elder Watson 
delivered a furious speech, which his son supplemented with the inteno- 
gatives and appeals of a madman. " If they will not give us what we want, 
shall we not take it? '' ** Yet" was the thundering response. ** Will you 
go and take it ? If I jump down, will you follow me and take it P " There 
was, doubtless, a large abatemrait from the unanimity of the reply ; but the 
yoice of excited passion rose louder than that of reason. Descending ircHn 
his rostrum, the young fanatic seized a tricoloured flag, and a considerable 
portion of the crowd streamed off at his heels to take the Tower. Passing 
a gunsmith^s shop upon Snow-hill, Watson entered, demanding arms for bis 
followers. A gentleman who remonstrated was instantly shot by him. As 
instantly himself smitten with regret and alarm, the madman, who was a 
surgeon, examined and dressed the wound, which waa not fatal. The rabble, 
many of them now carrying firearms, marched into the city, till they reached 
the Boyal Exchange, when the Lord Mayor (Matthew Wood) and Alder- 
man (Sir James) Shaw, with highly honourable courage and promptitude, 
rushed out from the Mansion-house, and persuaded them to disperse, having, 
with the assistance of hall-a-dozen constables, captured the most boisterous. 
The younger Watson escaped. 

Such was the extent of the ** attempts made to take advantage of the 
distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition and 
violence.'' A curious comment upon the I(egent's ** just indignation," is 
supplied by the circumstance, that a week after the Snow-hill outrage, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Ck>mmon Council of London, adopted a pe- 
tition for Parliamentary reform and financial retrenchment. The then 
heads of the municipality, it is true, were of the Liberal party ; but no 
one accustomed to observe the habits of great commercial cities, will believe 
that the slightest sanction would be shown by its elect to an agitation that 
endangered the public peace, or put in antagonism the claims of liberty 
and law. 

It happened, that as the Prince was returning from the eeremonyin 
which he had thus spoken, he was assailed with expressions, more honest 
than polite, of the public feeling towards him ; and one ruder hand threw a 
stone through the windows of the atate-carriage. The " outrage " was one 
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of those trifles on which the policy of yean is sometimes made to hitige. 
A message to the two Houses, magnifying the unlucky missile into an 
attempt on the royal life, interrupted the evening dehates. A suitahly-loyal 
reply was despatched, and the Houses adjourned. The seconder of the 
address in the Commons, in reply to the speech, had asserted that the 
demagogues and their acts would die of themselves. Unfortunately for his 
poUtieal foresight, or for the intentions of the Ministry he was supposed to 
represent, a changed tone was adopted by the Government. Sidmouth in 
the Upper, and Canning in the Lower House, declared that great bodies of 
the people were infected by a dangerous spirit of disaffection, to subdue 
which the strong hand of resistance to reform and restriction of privilege 
was alone equal. The Opposition took at once a decided tone ; insisting on 
the imperative necessity of concession to the just demands of the people* 
which they embodied in amendments. The Ministerial answer to these 
proposals was, the intimation that in three days another message from the 
Prince Regent would be presented. The message came, with ''papers 
containing information respecting certain practices, meetings, and combina- 
tions in the metropolis, and in different parts of the kingdom, evidently 
calculated to endanger the public tranquillity, to alienate the affections of 
his Majesty's subjects from his Majesty's person and government, and to 
bring into hatred and contempt the whole system of our laws and institu- 
tions." A secret committee was at once appointed in each House to investi- 
gate this important affirmation. On the IStb of February their reports were 
presented. They differed from each other in little more than the order of 
their statements. Both were occupied largely with the Spa-fields meeting — 
which they described as ** the development of a traitorous conspiracy " — and 
with " certain societies or clubs, established in all parts of Great Britain," 
aiming, " under pretence of Parliamentary reform," at " nothing short of a 
revolution." The Lords' committee called for ** further provision for the 
preservation of the public peace ;" the Commons' declared ** the utmost 
vigilance of Government, under the existing laws, inadequate to avert the 
dangers proved to exist" Four bills were immediately brought in, and 
hurried through Parliament by large majorities. The first enacted penalties 
for the attempted seduction of sailors and soldiers ; the second hedged round 
with the punishments of treason the person of the Prince Regent ; the third 
gave magistrates additional powers for the prevention of seditious meetings; 
and the fourth suspended the Habeas Corpus Act till the Ist of July — confer- 
ring on the Executive the fearful power " to secure and detain such persons as 
his Majesty shall suspect are conspiring against his person or government" 
These arbitrary measures produced their natural, perhaps their intended, 
result We shall presently see the sources of the special and exclusive in- 
formation on which they were grounded. Let us here take the statements 
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of a close and truthful obwnrer, aa to the nature of those ''dabs and 
societies '* on which such particular stress was laid. They were known 
chiefly as Hampden and as Spencean Clubs. The former aimed, it seems, 
exclusively at radical reform — the latter, taking their name from Spenoe, a 
Yorkshire schoolmaster, who had promulgated his plans at the beginning of 
the century, combined with this object the attainment of a common properly 
in land, and other great social changes. Bamford, an operative silk-weaver 
.of Middleton, in Lancashire, was secretary to one of the Hampden clubs. 
The members were content to call themseWes ** Reformers," wiUiout even 
the prefix " Radical." Their demands were limited to two out of the six 
points now generally adopted by democratic politicians — namely, manhood 
suflrage and annual Parliaments ; and they contemplated the .employment 
only of legal and peaceful means. " It was not,'' says Bamford, " until we 
became infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes — distracting, mis- 
leading and betraying — that physical force was mentioned among us." The 
socieUes fraternized with each other by means of delegates to sectional and 
central conferences. In January of 1817, Bamford attended, as del^;ate 
from his Middleton Club, a convention at the Crown and Anchor, London, 
over whose deliberations Major Cartwright presided, supported by Cobbett 
and Hunt, The shrewd Lancashire weaver's sketch of these and the other 
popular leaders — ^Burdett and Cochrane, to whom he was introduced — the 
aristocratic condescension and dignified vanity of one, the empty bluster of 
*< orator Hunt," and the genuine cordiality of others — leave room for con- 
gratulation on the somewhat improved character of popular politicianB. 
His descriptions of the less conspicuous scenes and humbler actors supply a 
yet more gratifying contrast to the meetiDgs of working men in the present 
day. *' They would generally be found," he says, *< in a large room, an 
elevated seat being placed for the chairman. On first opening the 
door, the place seemed dimmed by a suffocating vapour of tobacco, 
curling from the cups of long pipes, and issuing from the mouths 
of the smokers, in clouds of abominable odour, like nothing iu the 
world more than one of the unclean fogs of their streets (though the 
latter were certainly less offensive, and probably less hurtful). Every man 
would have his half-pint of porter before him ; many would be speaking at 
once, and the hum and confusion would be such as gave an idea of there 
being more talkers than thinkers — more speakers than listeners. Presently 
* Order ' would be called, and comparative silence would ensue ; a speaker, 
stranger or citizen, would be announced with much courtesy and compli- 
ment ; * Hear, hear !' would follow, with clapping of hands and knocking 
of knuckles on the tables till all the half-pints danced ; then a speech, with 
compliments to some brother orator or popular statesman ; next a resolution 
in favour of Parliamentary reform, and a speech to second it $ an amend- 
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xnent on some minor point would follow; then a seconding of that; a 
l>reach of order by some individual of warm temperament — ^half-a-dozen 
'would rise to set him right — a dozen to put them down ; and the vociferation 
and gesticulation would become loud and confounding.'' 

Bamford returned to Lancashire to find the evil seed sown by spies 
and incendiaries, and trodden in by the hoof of tyrannous enactments, 
already sprouting. Mitchell and Benbow, fellow-deputies to London, had 
cultivated there the intimacy of some of the unwise, and others of the 
more suspicious, section of Hampden and Spencean Clubbists. Hence 
seems to have resulted the famous Manchester Blanket Meeting, from 
which thousands of men were to have marched to London, each 
with a blanket strapped on his back, soldier fashion, and a petition 
sheet in his hand. On the 10th of March the meeting was held, but 
dispersed by cavalry, though not the slightest pretext appears to have 
been given for reading the Riot Act ; and twenty-nine persons, who 
were on the hustings, were taken prisoners. Several hundred men had 
set out on their march. These were pursued by yeomanry and con- 
stables, overtaken near Stockport, and dispersed — not without unnecessary 
violence, several receiving sabre wounds, and an onlooking cottager a fatal 
bullets About a hundred and eighty managed to gain Macclesfield, but 
were compelled to lie out all night, to avoid being committed to prison, as 
some were. A few reached Derby — " stopping where the Scotch rebels 
stopped in 1745.'' Bamford records that the next day a man came to him 
proposing that, in consequence of the treatment which the Blanketeers had 
received, * a Moscow of Manchester ' should take place that very night* 
llie weaver and his friends dismissed him with the assurance that he was 
the dupe of a designing villain. On the 28th, the magistrates, who had 
been in constant communication with the Home Office, announced the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy for the destruction of Manchester, as the signal for a 
general insurrection. The day before, about a dozen persons had been 
apprehended, and sent to London fcMr private examination. Public inquiry 
beginning to be excited about their offence and fate, the reverend chairman 
of the bench of magistrates stated that on the trial of these men " pur- 
poses of the blackest atrocity must be disclosed ;" but notwithstanding this 
positive official assurance, all the parties arrested were discharged, not only 
without trial, but without even an indictment having been preferred against 
them. Two men, it was observed, apprehended with the others, were 
immediately liberated. Bamford himself was one of seven who were 
arrested at the same time, sent to London, examined at the Home Office, and 
released on bail after a month's confinement Soon after his return to 
Middleton, he was called upon by an old man, a co-delegate, named Bacon, 
accompanied by a " decent-looking young man, dressed like a town 
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weayer." The old man talked of a great meeting in Yorkshire, 
which should "finish the boroughmongem at a blovi" and inquired 
for a stranger who had lately been seen about Middleton, bat whom 
Bamford disliked. Bamford warned him against hoping anything 
from force, but the old man was huffed, and took himself gSL ** Reader," 
adds Bamford, '* this pertinacious old man was in a few weeks after, arraigned 
for high treason at Derby, and pleading guilty, was, with fourteen others, 
transported for life ; whilst the young man, William Turner, was hung and 
beheaded, with the equally unfortunate Brandreth and Lulham." We 
are thus introduced to the most tragical portion of our present nairatiye. 
Brandreth was a framework-knitter, so poor as to receive parish relief, of 
extraordinary mental power and warm sensibilities, but without the judg- 
ment or caution necessary to control those otherwise perilous endow- 
ments. The keen and constant sight and sense^of suffering, combined with 
political enthusiasm to make him the victim of an atrocious villain, and the 
deluder of many miserable men to destruction, while he imagined himself 
influenced only by conviction, and about to bless as widely as he desired. 
This man, invested with the title and power of ** captain," held a sort of 
levee, at a public-house in the Derbyshire village of Pentridge, on Sunday, 
the 8th of June. Sitting there with a map in his hand, people came in and 
out, talking freely to him and each other of an approaching overthrow of 
the government. They agreed to meet the nest night, and then march on 
Nottingham. Two special constables, who chanced to be in the room, 
cautioned the company to mind what they were saying; but were them- 
selves deterred from giving information to the magistrates by a childish 
threat The next night, the " captain" came out, urging men to aoeompany 
him, assuring them that the " countries, England, Ireland, and France, weie 
to rise that night at ten o'clock f and that " the northern clouds, men from 
the north, would come down and sweep all before them.'' " It would not 
be necessary to go further than Nottingham — London would be taken by 
that time." Some twenty men joined him. One man, a farm servant, he 
shot, on arms being refused him, saying on remonstrance it was his duty to 
shoot him. A hundred men were at last collected. Rain came down 
incessantly, but fifty more joined. Early in the morning, a party of soldiers 
sent out from Nottingham found but a party of sixty, who refused to 
form at ** the captain's" word, and fied across the fields. A number of 
prisoners and arms were taken. Of those prisoners, tried at Derby, by 
special commission, in the following November, Brandeth, Lulham, and 
Turner, were executed ; eleven were transported for life, four for fourteen 
years, and five imprisoned. Bamford impressively concludes his narrative 
of this "Derbyshire insurrection" — ^<<That stranger (the Middleton 
stranger), that betrayer, reader, was— Oliver, the spy." 
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With the exception of this unhappy aSaitf the Government protecu* 
tions succeeded only in harassing their yictims; ands recoiled upon Ministeis 
with proofs of at least culpable credulity, and the odium of grauitous 
cruelty. The Spa-fields ''conspirators'' were brought to trial in June— 
except the younger Watson, who had got safely off to America, after 
some Tory narrow escapes from detection ; the officers searching the 
ship in which he had embarked, but failing to penetrate his disguiBC. 
The elder Watson was acquitted, after a seven days' trial; and as 
the evidence on which the jury refused to convict him applied to Hooper, 
Preston, and the other prisoners, they were discharged. A poor sailcNr, 
however, was convicted of the non-political offence of plundering the Snow- 
hill gunsmith's, and was hanged at his shop-door. The evidence given on 
the trial by Castles, with the exposure of his infamoas character, was too 
extravagant for belief. The ** conspirators" had appointed himself, This- 
tlewood, the two Watsons, and a limping workman named Preston, to the 
command of operations no less extensive than the capture of the Tower, the 
barricade of the bridges, and the seduction of the army. The latter was to 
have been effected, after the first salutary impression of terror, by the pro- 
mise of a hundred guineas to each soldier from the national exchequer. A 
provisional government was to have been proclaimed so soon as the publio 
offices had been captured ; and to have included Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Lord Mayor, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Hunt, Major Cartwright, Citizen Qale Jones, 
and the five commandants above named. It came out, with iiresistible force, 
that the informer himself was at the bottom ofwhatever was dangerous or de- 
liberately treasonable in the projects of these Spencean clubbists. A similarly 
damaging expoaS was made at the York trials, and in the House of Com* 
mons, respecting Oliver, the Government agent in the midland and northern 
counties. When, prior to the prorogation of Parliament, Ministers applied 
for a renewal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, secret committees were 
appointed as before. Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of the Opposition in the 
lower House, sat on the Commons' committee, but opposed the renewal of 
the bill, which it was attempted to justify by their report; adding some 
damning particulars of Oliver's examination. Lord Castlereagh had 
acknowledged the employment of that worthy; *' it was not an improper 
thing to send him down to see what was going on." But it was shown 
that he had not confined himself to observing and reporting. He 
admitted to the committee that he knew of no society in London acting 
with others in the country; yet went down as a London delegate, was 
received as such, and told the people London was ready to rise on the 
first movement. One of his dupes gave effect to this diabolical invention 
by putting it in the form of a precise assurance, that seventy-five thousand 
men could be relied upon from the east, and the same number from the 
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vest, of the metropolis. We know from yarious and independent sources, that 
Oliver was busy in May and June, urging Lancashire reformers to attend 
a meeting of delegates in Yorkshire ; and in sach language as to ezeite in 
the reasonable suspicions of his real character, while it operated upon the 
less discreet as the strongest incentive to insurrection. The Yorkshire dele- 
gate meeting was represented by him to the sagacious and peaceful Radicals 
of Manchester and Leeds as a perfectly legal deliberation — to the ignorant 
and excited poor of the disturbed districts, as the nucleus of a great army. 
Hence poor Brandeth's insane talk of " clouds coming from the north," and 
of London being taken simultaneously with Nottingham. These circum- 
stances, and Oliver's constant communication with the authorities, were dis- 
covered and published by Mr. Baines in his "Leeds Mercury," and subse- 
quently brought before the House of Commons. They led even a man so 
moderate, and so likely to judge correctly, as Sir Samuel Romilly, to declare, 
that *' he believed in his conscience the whole of the Derbyshire insurrection 
was the work of persons sent by Oovernment." It was then alleged, and 
has frequently been repeated, by the apologists for Lord Sidmouth, that Oli- 
ver, and others of his miscreant tribe, was not, in the first instance, employed 
by the Government, but profiered his information ; that his services were 
accepted from a desire to prevent the commission, not to encourage and 
betray the concoctors, of treasonable designs. Lord Sidmouth's instructioDs 
to Sir John Byng, the commander of the military employed, support this 
view ; and all that is known of his lordship's personal character forbids the 
conclusion that he was^rone to cruelty or baseness — Bamford, for instance, 
was quite mollified by the unexpected mildness of his demeanour and con- 
duct. But whatever we concede to his lordship's heart is at the expense of 
his intellect, and to exonerate the man is to inculpate and debase the mini- 
ater. He remains, in the blistering words of Henry Brougham, " the Recorded 
dupe of the informer" — of " a cheat in fact and a murderer in anticipation"— 
*' one who went about to ensnare that he might betray, and to corrupt that 
he might destroy." The same alternative may be presented in turn to each 
of his colleagues and supporters— the strong-headed, arbitrary Castlereagh, 
the brilliant but deeply-dishonoured Canning, the illustrious Wilberforce, 
the forgotten Lea Keck : these and their coadjutors must be adjudged, from 
facts elicitsd or implied by solemn judicial investigation, to have abandoned 
all the safeguards of justice and liberty for the gratification of tyrannical 
passions, or in a panic got up by men whose testimony moral sense revolts 
from receiving. It is impossible to give even the benefit of a doubt to some 
whom the Government of the day delighted to honour. The magistrates 
of Nottingham, for instance, were, by their own statement, in such close 
communication with Oliver, as that they must have known his double 
character, but refrained from acting on his information, when doing so 
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mrould have prevented even the attempt at insarrection ; while the farioui 
zeal of squires and yeomanry had ahsolutely to be restrained by the 
military authoritieB. Thus it is whenever a Qovemment attempts to 
rule by fear — ^to supersede the ordinary course of law, and suspend the 
constitutional rights of the subject Its alarm may be real — it may be 
unconscious of despotic tendencies, and averse from the despicable arts of 
tyranny. But it betrays itself into the hands of villains when it proclaims 
that it no more has confidence in the people— becomes guilty and hateful 
in spite of its better self. 

If the Government failed to provoke poverty and ignorance into armed 
enoonnter with its forces, and the cunning villany of its spies to entrap 
more than a few dozen of weavers and peasants, neither did it succeed in* 
terrifying the public press into silence or servility. Bentham had instructed 
jurymen, that their oath did not require them to pronounce simiily on the 
&ct of publication, as judges were wont to lay down the law, in libel 
eases ; but that as indictments customarily charged the libel in question 
with falsehood as well as malice, they were bound, in conscience, to regard 
the defendant's plea of truthfulness; and juries had come to act upon 
the instruction. The prosecution of Thomas Jonathan Wooler (the 
" Black Dwarf" of the Radical papers), for a libel on the Ministers, broke 
down; and Cobbett had too much legal knowledge and self-possession 
to put his burly person within the net of the crown lawyers. Acting upon 
their advice, however, Lord Sidmouth addressed, on the 27th of March, a 
circular letter to the Lord-lieutenants of counties, desiring them to inform 
the justices of the peace, that *' any magistrate might issue a warrant to 
apprehend a person charged before him upon oath with the publication of 
libels [blasphemous or seditious], and compel him to give bail to answer 
the charge.'' In vain Earl Qrey and Sir Samuel Romilly protested against 
the extension of the power of receiving ex officio informations to 
the reverend and rustic dignitaries of the bench ; the submission 
of the most delicate questions affecting the liberty of individuals 
and the palladium of all liberties, to the most incompetent judges ; and 
the publication of Crown lawyers' opinion as that of legislative or 
high judicial decisions. Ministers were not content with their power 
to imprison political writers, as suspected and dangerous persons, under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Accident might prevent its renewal, 
or the passage of an Indemnity Bill, in time to screen them from an appeal 
to the regular tribunals. If Cobbett was a special object of intended attack, 
the intention wa$ defeated, or only negatively 'fulfilled. He set sail for 
America the day before Sidmouth's circular was issued ; suspending his 
publications for some months, and exciting by his flight the murmurs of some 
of his admirers* Certainly the egotism displayed in professing himself the 
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ohief object of Gbyernment emnity, would have been better sostained by 
oontinaing to defy or endore it. ** Lord Kdmonthy" he layB, in his yakdic- 
tory addreis, ** was ' sorry to say ' that / had not written anything the law- 
offieers could proseente with any chance ei snccess. ... So that I eonld 
be sure of a trial of whatever sort, I would have ran the risk. But against 
the abeolute power of imprisonmenty withont eren a hearing, for thne unli- 
mited, in any jail in the kingdom^ without the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
and without any communication with any soul but the keeper ; against such 
a power it would haye been worse than madness to attempt to striye/* What 
Cobbett apprehended and fled from, William Hone — a not less remavkable, 
likough less influendal and femous man^-remained to suffer and triumph 
OTer. After an imprisonment of some months, he was brought to trial in 
the Court of King's Bench. The man and his three trials, on three conse- 
cutive days, are the subject of a piece oi picture-writing by Mr. Charles 
Knight, so vivid and beautiful that it most have been sketched wad coloured 
from personal recollection. ** On the morning of the 18th of December 
there is a considerabb crowd round the avenues of GuildhalL An obscure 
bookseller, a man of no substance or respectability in worldly eyes, ia to be 
tried for libel. He vends his wares in a Uttle shop in the Old Bailey, where 
there are, strangely mingled, twqienny political pamphlets, and old harmiess 
jfollos that the poor publisher keeps for his especial reading, as he sits in his 
dingy back parlour. The door-keepers and officers of the court scarcely 
know what is going to happen ; for the table within the bar has not the 
usual cohering of crimson begs, but ever and anon a dingy boy 
arrives, with an armful of books of all ages and sizes, and the 
whole table is strewed with dusty and tattered volumes that the ushen 
are quite sure have no law within their mouldy covers. A middle- 
aged man, — a bland and smiling man, — with a half sad half merry 
twinkle in his eye,--*a seedy man, to use an expressive word, whose black 
coat is wondrous brown and threadbare, — ^takes his place at the table, 
and begins to turn over the books which were his heralds." The charge 
against him was that of having parodied the Catechism, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, " thereby bringing the Christian religion into 
contempt" — his real offence, unscrupulous political satire, being kept out 
of nght. The case for the prosecution consisted mainly in reading the 
parodies complained of, the Attorney-general finding a ready proof of 
their baneful influence in the laughter they excited, even in that solemn 
presence. ** Then the pale man in black rose, and with a faltering voice 
set forth the difficulty he had in addressing the court, and how his poverty 
prevented him obtaining counsel. And now he began to warm in the 
recital of what he thought bis wrongs ; his commitments, his hurried calk 
to plead, the expense of copies of information against him;*-«nd as Mr. 
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Justice Abbott, with perfect gentkneas, but with eold formality, interrupted 
him, the timid man, whom all thought would hare mumbled forth a hasty 
defence, grew bolder and bolder, and in a shcvt time had possession of his 
audience as if he were 'some well-graoed actor,' who was there to receive 
the tribute of popular admiration." He professed himself a Christian, and 
denied that he had ever sought to bring religion into contempt He set up 
a distinction between parodies in which the thing parodied was ridiculed, 
and those in which some other subject was rendered ludicrous. His 
parodies, he contended, were of the latter kind; and in illustration and 
defence oi]m position, he read and spoke for six hours. "The editor of 
* Blackwood's Magssine ' was a parodist, — he parodied a chapter of Ese- 
kiel ; Martin Luther was a parodist, — he parodied the first Psalm ; Bishop 
Latimer was a parodist, and so was Dr. Boys, Dean of Canterbury ; the 
author of the 'Bolliad' was a parodist, and so was Mr. Canning." The 
ingenious and undaunted defendant was rewarded with a verdict of ac- 
quittal. The next day, "the fiery Lord Chief Justice," Ellenborough, 
himeelf took the bench. This time the libel charged was a parody 
on the Church of England Litany. The same defence was pursued, 
with needful variations, in spite of the incessant interruptions of the 
judge ; for seven hours Hone battled with his ermined prosecutor, and the 
jury responded to the imperative dictum of that high authority with "Not 
Guilty." The third day was conduiCted and ended like the second. Hone, 
exhausted in body, but undaunted in spirit, refused the ofier of postpone- 
ment, and took his trial for the publication of " The Sinecurist's Creed," a 
parody upon that of St* Athanasius. For eight hours he addressed the 
jury, rebuked the judge, and quoted Church authorities against the 
Athanasian Creed. "Even his lordship's father, the Bishop of Carlisle, he 
believed, took a similar view of the creed." Abashed and vanquished, at 
last, the fierce Ellenborough sued for pity — ^"For common delicacy for- 
bear !" " O, my Lord, I shall certainly forbear." Hone had scarcely need 
then to " hope the jury would not be beseeehed into a verdict of guilty.'' 
The charge was this time judicial, not vindictive ; and the verdict was again 
for the defendant. The very next day, though a Sunday, Ellenborough 
wrote to Sidmouth expressing his wish to retire* That " frame of adamant 
and soul of fire " had quailed before " a man who, in the ordinary business 
of life, was incapable of enterprise and persevering exertion ; who lived in 
the nooks and corners of his antiquarianism ; who was one that even his 
old political opponents came to regard as a gentle and innocuous hunter 
after ' all such reading as was never read ;' who, in a few years, gave up 
his politics altogether, and devoting himself to his old poetry and his old 
divinity, passed a quarter of a century after this conflict in peace with ail 
mankind, and died the sub-editor of a religious 'journal" [the "Patriot"]. I9 
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oar admiration of Hone, we should not forget the faithfal conscientioosness 
of his juries, hy whom alone could his ingenuity and courage be made avail- 
able for his own deliverance or the vindication of the liberty of the press. 
It is highly honourable to the citizens of London, that in that hour of uni- 
versal excitement, three special panels refused to be swayed by the varied 
influences at the command of Government, or by their own -proDable 
aversion to the defendant's religious opinions ; but ** a true deliverance 
gave." Nor should we withhold an expression of grateful veneration to 
that simple institution which interposes '* twelve men in a jury box," as a 
wall of defence, more impregnable than armies, between the power of the 
strongest Government and the rights of the meanest Englishman. 
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To complete the narrative of these turbulent proceedings, we may pass 
on at once to the speech of the Prince Regent at the assembling of Parlia- 
ment [January 27th, 1818]. In that document, the Lords and Commons 
were congratulated on the restored tranquillity and general improvement 
of the country, the persevering vigilance of the magistracy, and the loyalty 
and good sense of the people. Not a word was said of the extraordinary 
means that had been employed to produce this supposed restoration and 
improvement. The Opposition, in both Houses, demanded, even before the 
debate on the Address, the cessation of supra-constitutional powers. Minis- 
ters cordially assented, and the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act was carried in two days. In the debate on the Address, there was 
much bold speaking from the Opposition, but no amendment. Ministers 
anticipated criminatory motions by laying a '* green bag " on the table of 
either House — ^papers, that is, on which secret committees were appointed 
to report. As those committees were composed almost exclusively of 
Government nominees, the nature of their reports was foreseen ; and 
when that of the Commons' committee was proposed to be printed, Mr. 
Tierney characterised it as *' a document absurd, contemptible, and ludi- 
crous.'' A bill for indemnifying Ministers and their agents from the 
multitudinous actions for false imprisonment that might be apprehended, 
was carried through both Houses in two or three weeks by large majorities ; 
but not till after debates of great vehemence, and frequent divisions. In 
Uhe upper House, a long and vigorous protest was placed on the joumaJs 
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by ten Whig pe«n ; snd in the lower, the passage of the bill was followed 
by seTeral motioBs for inquiry, and for the consideralion of petitions from 
parties aggrieved ; among whom wave Samnel Bamford, and some thirty 
other Laneashire men : their petitions were presented by Mr. O. Philips, 
fluid the motion grounded npon them receiyed sixty-three votes agunst one 
hundred and sixty*two. Lords Milton and Folkestone (now FitEwilliam 
and Radnor), Brougham, Romilly, Tiemey, and Burdett, were opposed in 
these debates chiefly fay Castlereagh, Canning, and Wilberforoe. It is 
melancholy to find the latter two resisting every proposal even for 
inquiry — ^the one, by ridieuling the persons or complaints of the suitors 
for jostioe ; and the other, from that amiable confidence in the good 
intentions of men in power, which is often as misehievous and unjust as 
the reckless adherence of partisans or the servility of place-hunters. 

There was an allusion, also, in the speech from the throne, to an event 
which had excited unparalleled emotion in the public heart— the death of the 
Princess Charlotte. It was on the night of the fifth of November [1817] 
that the Cabinet ministerB, and other officers of State, were assembled at 
Ciaremont-palaoe, to attend the bu*th of a heir preswnptive to the 
British crown. The child was bom dead — the mother died before six in 
the morning. The cry of anguish that broke from the husband and father, 
in a moment widowed and childless, was taken up on every hearth. Never 
did a nation so mourn before. All that was known of the Princess had 
commended her to the hearts of the peoi^e; and the more so, that whatever 
of excellence she possessed had grown up in opposition to one parent and 
in separation fram the other. Men wept — ^men not given to weep at public 
sorrows, as men not given to praise royalty had pmised ; for they had bat 
to glance on those they best loved, to make the loss their own. Even the 
beggar bound a bit of crape upon his tattered sleeve. Church bells tolled 
out the sad tidings, and preachers moralised with onwontod eloquence upon 
this going down of the sun at noon} — ^if of ten thousand funeral orations, 
but Hall's and Chalmers* survive, they show how deeply the noblest hearts 
and intellects were moved. Nor was it grief alone that vras felt, but sus- 
picion and anger. Hie foulest wickedness was imputed, and want of care 
considered proven ; — ^and so intolerable was self-reproach or public odium to 
one, the chief physician, that he, in a few months, destroyed himself. And 
how did the father, the heirless monarch, bear the bereavement ? Doubt- 
less he fell upon the ground, and rent his clothes, and refused to be com- 
forted ; lay Dl for some days, and suffered bloodletting ; but presently he 
was said by an observer ** to be more sulky than sad ;" and " in little more 
than three months he had so far recovered both his health and spirits, as 
to be able, at a dinner given by the Prussian ambassador, to entertain the 
company with a song." 

I 
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The old monarch, like Pmm, had bad many children (fifteen sons 
and daughters), but like the King of Troy was now threatened with the 
extinction of bis race. Of the royal dukes, but three bad married ; and one 
of those, the Duke of Sussex, without the royal consent} and tberefore un- 
ayailably for the succession. York was separated from his duchess — 
Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge, it was resolved in family council, should 
marry ; and the Princess Elizabeth, the tbird daughter, though in her forty- 
eighth year. The lady took for a husband the Prince of Hesse Horn burg ; 
the Duke of Clarence the Princess Adelaide, etc., of Saxe Meiningen; 
Cambridge, the Princess Augusta, daughter of the Landgrave Frederic, and 
the niece of the Elector of Hesse ; and Kent, the Princess Mary Louisa 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, widow of the Prince of 
Leiningen, and sister to Prince Leopold. The Duke of Cumberland had 
married, three years before, a German princess, divorced and widowed, 
niece to the Queen, but disliked by her majesty, and not received at court ; 
and such was his unpopularity that Parliament had refused the additional 
£6,000 a-year asked for him by Ministers. Now it was asked for again, with 
an equal sum for the younger brothers, and £10,000 for the Duke of Clarence. 
The dotation to Cumberland was refused at once, and that to the Duke of 
Clarence reduced to £^,000. Of all these marriages, the Duke of Kent's 
only was popular ; and that as much from the relationship of the bride to 
the deceased Princess, as from the Duke's personal character ; — and it is 
remarkable that this alliance has supplied a sovereign so like in character as 
well as sex to her who was snatched from the nation's hope. 

There was a reason for this unusual accordance between tbe House of 
Commons and the public mind — the Parliament was in its last session ; and 
that, even when ministers and peers commanded a much greater proportion 
of the constituencies than at present, was a circumstance stimulating to in- 
dependent and popular action. The royal marriages was not the only ques- 
tion on which the Government was thwarted. One step was made towards 
municipal reform in the adoption, without division, of a motion by Lord 
Archibald Hamilton on the election of magistrates for Montrose — one of the 
Scotch burghs, in nearly all of which the corporation was virtually self- 
elective from year to year. The budget was a million or two less than that of 
the previous year, and one or two fiscal inequities were abated. Among a 
multitude of ineffective motions was one, supported by most of the Whigs, 
for a repeal of the Septennial Act ; — a more radical and comprehensive plan 
of reform, proposed by Sir Francis Burdett, in twenty-six resolutions, found 
a seconder in Lord Cochrane, but not a single vote. 

The dissolution of Parliament affords us an occasion of taking up several 
of Uie dropped threads of our narrative. One of the first and most bene- 
ficial consequences of the release of the national energies from tbe ab- 
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sorption of war, was seen in the number of attempts at the amendment of 
the laws and the amelioration of the social condition. Foremost amongst 
these were Sir Samuel Komilly's enlightened and benevolent labours for 
the mitigation of penal severities. The first success of that eminent lawyer 
and philanthropist — characters not often combined, yet unquestionably 
capable of blending with great effect — was in 1808, when he carried a bill 
abolishing the punishment of death for stealing from the person to the 
value of five shillings. Pursuing the plan he had laid down for his guidance 
— ^that of attempting the removal of these disgraceful statutes one by one, 
rather than the establishment of any general principle of penal law — he 
brought in three bills in- 1810. Stealing from a shop to the value of five 
shillings, from a house or ship to the value of forty, were capital offences ; 
and against this frightful barbarity his three bills were directed. The first 
was carried in the Commons, but lost in the Lords ; the second and third 
rejected on their introduction. But in the next session they were reintro- 
duced, with a fourth, applying to the capital offence of stealing from a 
bleaching-ground ; which last was carried. In 1813, the new House of Com- 
mons carried the bill relating to shoplifting ; but it was again rejected by 
the Lords. Romilly rested awhile, wearied and discouraged, but not hope- 
less. In 1816, he revived his attempts on the law punishing shoplifting with 
death, which he justly regarded as the worst of the sanguinary code. He 
combated the plea of necessary severity, so often and successfully urged 
against him, with the fact, that juries now constantly refused to convict, and 
consequently that the crime increased, especially among children ; a boy 
not ten years of age then lying in Newgate under sentence of death for this 
offence. These arguments prevailed with the Commons ; but the Lords 
were still swayed by the vague fear of endangering property which the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice evoked. In 1817, it was not likely 
any diminution from the terrors of the law would be permitted ; 
and in the year at which we have arrived, success in the Commons 
was obtained only to be again annulled by the peers. There 
is no more striking indication of the advance we have made upon 
the habits of our fathers than this — that whereas life is now taken only 
for life, and a growing feeling is in the country against even that exac- 
tion of supposed equivalents^-Bomilly — a man of great personal and poli- 
tical influence, at the head of his profession, eminent for eloquence and 
legal skill — spent his best years, from 1808 to 1818, in trying to persuade 
the legislature to exempt petty thieves from the gallows; and prevailed 
only in taking pocket-watches and bleaching-linen from the long list oj 
articles to purloin which was death. It affords, too, another instaim 
of the anticipation of legislative by public opinion. It was not till 
institution of the country set itself in opposition to another, thatj^^ the 
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rendered bad laws inoperatWe by pious fraads, and proiecutors pfreferred to 
oonnive at theft rather than to be parties to judidal murder, that those lavs 
were ameliorated. The understanding and the morab of the legislating claas 
were too fitly represented by a circumstance related by Romilly : — ^ While 
I was standing at the bar of the House of Commons, a young man, the 
brother of a peer, came up to me, and breaUiing in my face the nauseoos 
fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered out, 'I am against your bill; 
I am for hanging all.' I was confounded ; and endeavouring to find out 
some excuse for him, I obserred that ' I supposed he meant that the cer- 
tainty of punishment affording the only prospect of suppressing crime, the 
laws, whatever they were, ought to be executed.' <No, no,' he said ; ' it is 
not that There is no good done by mercy ; they only get worse. I would 
hang them all up at once.'" It was upon such material as this that the 
Bldons and Ellenboroughs of the age stamped the impress of their fallacious 
logic and of a barbarous antiquity. 

Akin to these efforts of Romilly, in motive and tendency, were several 
committees of inquiry Uiat sat in the latter half of this Parliament — such 
as those on the police of the metropolis ; on lighting with gas ; on mendicity, 
vagrancy, the law of settlement, and the administration of the poor laws; 
and on education* The police system of that day was quite in keeping with 
the punitive. Hie disclosures made to the committee of 1816 exonerate 
from the charge of e:raiggeration such stories as Fielding's " Jonathan TVild, 
the Thieftaker." In that year, three officers were jHroved to have lured five 
men to the commission of a " forty-pound crime "~that is, an offence for 
the detection of which forty pounds was legally awarded — ^in order to share 
the price of their blood. If some Were actually tempted to, it may well 
be conceived that many more wwe encouraged or connived at in a course of 
crime, until their conviction became profitable to the myrmidons of the lair 
While gangs of thieves were thus permitted to pursue their depredations, the 
assemblage of bad characters in '* flash houses," and of a lower class of va- 
gabonds in the market-places, was openly recognised. Perhaps as much was 
done to deliver the metropolis from the disgrace and nuisance of this state 
of things by the general introduction of street-lighting by gas, as by direct 
intervention — ^yet when a company of subscribers asked, in 1816, for legal 
incorporation, they were first ridiculed for their folly, and then abused for 
their rapaciousness; and the shipping interest of that day predicted the rain 
of the whale fisheries, with their twenty thousand seamen, ropemakers, etc 
The law of settlement and the prevalence of vagrtincy were cause and effect 
Jliuch of the amount levied for tibe relief of the pocnr was spent ift 

-msferring them from whithersoever they might wander back to 
of ^ native parishes. The poor-law itself perverted the just and me^ 
ficial provision of the famous Act of Elisabeth into a corrupt and 
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lavish dispensation of doles ; and the wise requirement of that same 
act, " that the poor be set to work," into a degrading, ruinous labour* 
auction. Without central supervision, each parish was governed by a 
clique, who doled out alms according to their private partialities, and let 
out to farmers and others tl^e labourers whose families were supported by 
the parish. Thus all classes of the agricultural districts were cursed and 
ruined together. In urban workhouses attempts at reproductive pauper 
occupation were generally abandoned almost as soon as begun ; as they 
failed from the obvious reason, that the superyisors had no private interest 
but in the abuse of the public means. There were many suggestions, of 
course, for the amendment of this intolerably mischievous system. One of 
these was, the constitution of every parish into a general benefit and relief 
society, to which all the inhabitants should be forced to contribute in proper^ 
tion. Mr. George Hose patronized savings'-banks, for the regulation of which 
he brought in a bill in 1816 : it was only in the January of that year that one 
of these institutions was established in London, though they had existed for 
some years in different parts of the country, and so near the metropolis 
as Tottenham. Mr. Whitbread proposed the slow but sure method of 
popular education, which was scouted as visionary and dangerous. In 1807, 
he broached the subject to the Legislature ; but not a step was taken until, 
in 1816, Mr. Brougham obtained a " select committee to inquire into the 
state of the education of the lower orders of the people in London, West- 
minster, and Southwark." The committee in a few weeks brought up its 
report; the principal facts of which were, that there were in the metropolis 
a hundred and twenty thousand children without the means of instruction, 
and that while the funds of parish and other charity schools were not 
always administered with prudence and honesty, those of such noble esta- 
blishments as Ghristchurch, Charterhouse, and Westminster, had been 
entirely perverted from their original design. In 1818, the committee was 
reappointed, with powers not restricted to the metropolis. It reported the 
existence of 18,500 day, and 5,100 Sunday schools ; the former instruct' 
ing 644,000, and the latter 452,000 children. Of the weekly schools, the 
endowed contained 166,000 scholars ; — a large {ffoportion of the Sunday 
scholars were set down as probably in attendance at endowed or unen- 
dowed daily schools. Before the close of the session, a bill was carried 
iostitating a board of commissioners to inquire into charities for the 
education of the poor in England. These few sentences, however, represent 
a controTersy which has since been described by one of the chief parlies 
to it (Mr. Brougham), as <' a controversy as fierce and uncompromising as 
almost any that ever raged"— << a controversy which agitated all men all 
over the country." 
When it is added that thirty-five thousand pounds were yoted fbr the 
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purchase of the Elgin marbles, and a million for building chorehes in 
populous parishes ; that the fiank Restriction Act was renewed to facilitate 
loans to foreign governments; that the Alien Law was enacted for two 
years more, in the face of a stubborn resistance from the Opposition^ pro- 
longed by the discovery of a clause in the Act of Union with Scotland 
giving foreign shareholders in the Bank of Scotland the rights of naturali- 
zation; that the great Catholic question was formally debated only 
once, when the majority in the Commons against emancipatioa was 
twenty-four ; and that a side attempt to relieve Catholics from dis- 
qualifying declarations failed; — we have touched upon all the domestic 
questions of interest with which the Parliament of 1813 — 18 busied itself. 
During this period, our vast Indian empire had been secured and conaoU- 
dated under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings ; the Mahratta 
confederacy received its final blow, and the predatory Pindaree tribes a 
decisive check ; while civil affairs were so well managed by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, as in no small degree to conciliate and benefit the Dative 
population. In its foreign action, the Government had two considerable 
achievements to show — the suppression of Algerine piracy, and the conclu- 
sion of anti-slave-trade treaties with Spain and Portugal. The piratical 
practices of Algiers and the other Barbary States were mentioned at the 
Congress of Vienna, as calling for the joint interference of the European 
sovereigns. But England and the other maritime powers could more easily 
justify to humanity than to themselves the decided course they adopted in 
1816; since they had previously treated as respectable parties, and nourished 
by their mutual jealousies, the wretches on whom they then inflicted condign 
punishment Lord Cochrane stated in Parliament, uncontradicted, that 
he had himself been employed to carry rich presents from our Government 
to that of Algiers within a year or two of the conclusion of the war with 
Napoleon; and this was but one act of an almost immemorial inter- 
course ; BO that the Dey had some cause to distrust our sudden zeal 
for the cause of humanity. The United States Government summarily 
exacted from the corsairs, in 1815, compensation and guarantees of 
security for its seafaring citizens. In the spring of the next year, 
Lord Exmouth obtained from the Deys of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
by the presence of . a squadron, the liberation of nearly two thousand 
slaves, and promises of forbearance towards the minor European 
states. He had returned and disbanded his crews, when he was 
ordered to refit, on account of an unpremeditated outrage committed on 
some coral fishers, under our protection, by the Algerine soldiery, which 
their Governor followed up by the seizure of the British Consul. Joined by 
a Dutch squadron, Lord Exmouth again presented himself before the city — 
this time demanding the entire and immediate abolition of Christian slavery 
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[August 27t1i]. The conflict that followed was truly awful. Nearly a 
thousand men were killed in the assailant ships, and the slaughter ashore 
must have been very great. A thousand and eighty-three more captives 
were brought up from the interior and released ; the De/s submission was 
formally ratified ; and the squadrons returned with such a prise as seldom 
-war can boast. — The slave-trade had also engaged the attention of the 
diplomatists of 1815, but without effect, beyond the confirmation by Louis 
the Eighteenth of Napoleon's edict. The Emperor Alexander's pious 
aspirations were not practical enough for more than an assurance of entire 
sympathy with the object ; — to which he persisted in confining his benevo- 
lent speeches when earnestly appealed to at Aiz-la-Chapelle, by Thomas 
Clarkson, on behalf of the English Abolitionists. Wilberforce continued, it 
seems, to press the subject upon the Ministry ; abundant in gratitude even 
to Castlereagh, though so " cold-blooded a fish." Spain was induced to join 
in declaring the traffic illegal, and in recognising the right of search, from 
May 1820, by the gift of £400,000. To have brought Portugal to the 
same terms would have been of far greater importance ; but nothing could 
be wrung from his most Faithful Majesty beyond the prohibition of the 
trade on the African coast north of the equator. 

Contemporary celebrities are frequently observed to follow each other in 
quick succession to the tomb. It was so very remarkably in the years we 
have just been reviewing. The Whigs lost four of their leaders with 
melancholy rapidity. Whitbread's death we noticed in passing over the 
summer of 1815. The next year [July 7th, 1816] poor Sheridan died — in 
circumstances alike disgraceful to the royal and titled personages who had 
thrown him aside when he could no longer please or serve them, and pain- 
ful to himself.* George Fonsonby — the ostensible leader of the Opposition ; 

• The last hoars of the brilliant orat6r and dramatist were distnrbed by the approach of 
bailiffs. His former boon companion and royal client proffered two hundred pounds in this 
extremity, which his friends deoUned. The circumstance drew from Sheridan's future 
biographer, Thomas Moore, these passionate verses :— 

•« Yep, grief will have way— bat the fast-falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those 
Who could bask in that spirit's meridian career. 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close ;— 

Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 

By the odour his fame in its summer-time gave ; 
Whose vanity now, with quick scent for the dead, 

Like the ghoul of the East, comes to feed at his grave. 

Oh I it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow. 

And spirits so mean in the great and high-bom ; 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 

The relies of him who died friendless and lorn t [How 
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more respected for hU character than his talents — surnyed Sheridan but 
one day, dying from apoplexy. Horner, the economist, chairman of the 
BullionGommitteeof 1811, died early in 1817; not spared to witness the 
adoption of his doctrines by a greater than himself In November of 
the next year one more regretted tiian they all — Sir Samuel Bomilly, the 
great philanthropist and reformer — died by his own hand. His noble soul 
had been thrown off its balance by the death of a tenderly-beloved wife; 
the anguish of the affBctioBs unrelieved by the strength of a body worn out 
by incessant labours. The poignancy of the universal regret— for even Eldon, 
his immoveable antagomst, wept at the sight of his vacant place in West- 
minster Hall — ^was aggravated by the circumstance, that he had just been 
returned triumphantly for Westminster, without a shilling of personal 
expense. Before the year was out. Lord Ellenborough, Warren Hastings— 
for whom Ellenborough had been counsel, years before, on his great trial— 
and Sir Philip Francis, Hastings' implacable accuser, and the supposed 
"Junius" — ^had gone, with the old Queen Gharbtte, to join the indis- 
criminate, peaceful congregation of the dead. 



How proud they can press to the ftin'ral array 
Of one whom they shanu'd in sickness and sorrow ; 

How bainflli may seise his last blanket to-day, 
Whose psU shall be held up by nobles to-monow I 

And thou, too, whose life, a siok epieve*s dream, 
Ineoherent and gross, even grosser had psss'd, 

Were it not for that cordial and sonl.giying beam 
Which his friendship and wit o'er thy nothingness east ;— 

No, not for the wealth of the land that snppUes thee 

With millions to heap upon Foppery's shrine ;— 
Ko, not for the rioiMB of all who despise thee, 

Tho* this would make Europe's whole opulence mine- 
Would I suffer what—eVn in the heart tliat thou hast, 

All mean as it is— must haye consciously bnm'd, 
When the pittance which shame had wrung from thee at lui, 

And which found all his wants at an end was retained* 
• • • • • 

Yes 1 such WM the man, and such was his fate ; 

And thus, sooner or later, shaU all hare to grieve^ 
Who waste their mom's dew in the beams of the great* 

And expect 'twiU retnm to refresh them at ave.** 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GBBAT CUSBENCT SXTTLranSKT— RKLAP8S Of THB MAmTFACTUBmo DISTSICTS INTO BISTSSSS— 
BSYITAIi OV THB BSFOBM AOITATIOK— THB MAKCHBSTEB MAJBSAORX, AKD CONSSaXTXNT PKO- 
CBBDINaS— THE SIX A0I8— DBATH OV TBB DVXB 07 KBMT AND OP KINO OBOBGB THE THIBD. 

The first trial of strength in the new Parliament [January, 1819] took 
place on the re-arrangement of the royal household consequent on the death 
of the Queen. The care of the King's person was first committed to the 
Duke of York. Ministers then asked, that of the hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand a year which bad &llen in hy her Majesty's demise, fifty thousand 
should be appropriated to keeping up an establishment at Windsor, twenty- 
five thousand to providing for the servants of the Queen, and ten thousand 
to the custos of the King* A select committee was appointed on the 
whole subject ; and Tierney, the new leader of the Opposition, took his 
stand on the allowance to the Duke. His amendment on this proposal-— 
that seeing the Crown already enjoyed £140,000 a-year, no further grant 
was necessary-~"wa8 supported by a number of speakers with great ability ; 
even Wilberforce overcame his fear of paining Castlereagh so iar as to vote 
against him ; but the decision gave Ministers a majority of two hundred and 
forty-seven to a hundred and thirty*fieven. 

The great event of the session was the passage of a bill authorizing the 
long-deferred resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. The 
reports of the debates in both Houses cover no less than four or five 
hundred columns of ** Hansard;" but their interest, to readers of the 
present day, is almost confined to that famous speech in which Sir Robert 
Peel avowed his first great change of opinion. The question was first dealt 
with in secret committees to inquire into the state of the Bank. To the 
Commons' committee, two-thirds of the members of which were Minis* 
terialists, it was proposed by the Opposition to add Mr. Brougham ; and 
the motion was rejected only by a hundred and seventy-five votes to a 
hundred and thirty-three. The committees recommended in their reports, 
"that in order to facilitate the final and complete restoration of cash 
payments, a bill should be forthwith passed, prohibiting the continuance of 
the payment in gold by the Bank of notes issued previous to the 1st of 
January, 1817 ;" six or seven millions of which had already been paid, 
without any good result to the nation, the golden stream having found its 
way to France. The bill was brought in and passed with but little 
objection. A second report was presented by each committee some few 
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weeks later. They represented the state of the Bank as highly flourishing 
— the bullion in its coffers as greater, in the previous October, than at any 
period of its history — and recommended the plan which was ultimately 
adopted. Its author was Mr. Ricardo, a fortunate stock-broker, and the 
leading economist now that Horner was no more. The proposal was — that 
the Bank should be bound to exchange its notes, not for coin, but for gold 
of a certain fineness, at the standard, permanent rate of three pounds 
seventeen shillings and tenpence halfpenny the ounce. Besolutions 
embodying this principle were moved in the House of Lords by Lord 
Harrowby, the chairman of the committee ; and in the Commons by Mr. 
Peel, who had filled the same office in the committee of the lower House. 
Lord Lauderdale was solitary among the peers in his objections, and little 
debate took place. But in the Commons, a four nights' discussion was 
opened up by Mr. Peel, who began his speech with that candid avowal 
which is now looked back upon as eminently characteristic and honourable. 
" He was ready to avow,** he said, <* without shame or remorse, that he 
went into the committee with a very different opinion from that which 
he at present entertained ; for his views of the subject were most materially 
different when he voted against the resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. 
Homer. Having gone into the inquiry determined to dismiss all former im- 
pressions that he might have received, and to obliterate from his memory the 
vote which he had given some years since, when the same question was dis- 
cussed, he had resolved to apply to it his undivided and unprejudiced 
attention, and adopt every inference that authentic information or ma- 
ture reflection should offer to his mind ; and he had no hesitation in stating, 
that although he should probably even now vote, if it were again brought 
before the House, in opposition to the practical measure then recommended, 
he now, with very little modification, concurred in the principles laid down 
in the first fourteen resolutions submitted to the House by that very able 
and much lamented individual. He conceived them to represent the true 
nature and laws of our monetary system.'* It is possible that this is the 
only one of his three great conversions in which posterity will not confirm 
his judgment ; but there can never be a doubt of the honesty with which 
he had adopted and the frankness with which he avowed his altered con- 
viction — the more so when it is remembered, that he was, as he touchingly 
informed the House, " opposing himself to an authority [that of his father] 
to which he always had bowed, and he hoped always should bow, with 
deference ; but here he had a great public duty imposed upon him, and from 
that duty he would not shrink, whatever might be his private feelings." 
Mr. Matthias Attwood was the only member by whom the measure was 
directly opposed ; but several modifications were suggested by others. The 
bill in its final form consisted of thirteen clauses, to take effect in May 
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1823 — ^repealing preyioas restrictiye acts, and so annulling notes for less 
than five pounds — authorizing cash payments, during the current year at 
the price per ounce for gold of £4 Is. ; and in 1820, of £3 17s. lO^d. — 
remoYing the prohibitions from the melting and exportation of coin or 
plate — and requiring the Bank to publish quarterly accounts. Parliament 
was literally unanimous in the passage of the measure, Mr. Attwood 
absenting himself from the lower, as Earl Grey had declined concurrence 
in the upper House. Mr. Canning triumphantly pronounced the question 
*' set at rest for eyer.'' But there was a not inconsiderable class in the 
country who believed in the warning which Mr. Cobbett addressed from 
Long Island to his disciples — that it was not the abundance of bullion, but 
of what it purchased, which made gold plentiful ; and that a fall in prices, 
not three, as Mr. Ricardo had stated, but perhaps thirty per cent., would 
ensue on the contraction of the circulating medium, with ruinous consequences 
to many. Whether his prophecies of evil were unfounded, we shall sooa 
see — we all know that Mr. Canning's boast was sadly premature. 

The session of 1819 was further distinguished by the imposition of three 
millions additional taxes (laid on malt, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other 
articles of consumption, and on wool), on the ground that the reduction of 
revenue, at the rate of eighteen millions per annum since 1815, had been 
too rapid ; — by a long debate on the state of the nation, and a short debate 
on Sir Henry Parnell's motion for retrenchment ; the appointment of a 
new committee (known as Mr. Sturges Bourne's) on the poor-law; the 
passage of (the elder) Sir Robert Peel's bill for the protection of young 
persons employed in factories ; the extension of the act obtained by Mr. 
Brougham in the previous session to all charitable foundations, except 
(which exemption the learned gentleman unsuccessfully opposed) institutions 
having special visitors; and the obtaining by Sir J. Mackintosh of a com- 
mittee on capital punishment for felonies. The Government manifested a 
disposition to amend the condition of the criminal population by the appoint- 
ment of two committees on the state of gaols ; but took a backward step 
in abolishing, with the old feudal right of appeal by battle, the valuable 
privilege of appeal in cases of murder and other capital crimes. Their 
sympathies with foreign despotism were shown in carrying, by very narrow 
majorities, a bill preventing the enlistment of British subjects, or equipment 
of vessels, in foreign service, without royal license. The anti-slavery party 
were gratified by the conclusion of treaties with the Netherlands, and the 
amendment of the convention with Portugal. Grattan, the great Irish 
patriot, raised his eloquent voice for the last time in the House to which he 
had transferred his high abilities along with the interests of his country, on 
a motion for a committee on the laws excluding his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen from representation — which was lost only by a majority of two. 
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Lord Archibald Hamilton renewed his efforts at Scotch burgh reform, irith 
success, carrying a motion for inquiry. The greater question of Parlia- 
mentary reform was mooted by Sir Francis Burdett, for the eighteenth 
time. He was supported, on this occasion, by Mr. Lamb, brother to the 
late Lord Melbourne, Alderman Waithman, Mr. Hume, and fifty-four other 
members. Lord John Russell declined to ** throw a slur" on the then 
representation of the country by voting for the motion — though the then 
representation was somewhat worse than that which he has subsequently 
reeeiyed great credit for reforming — and at the same time ridiculed the 
Tenerable Major Gartwright, as *< a Nestor in nothing but his age." Some 
of the noble lord's party had been severely handled at the Westminster 
election, consequent on the death of Romilly; and were deservedly 
lampooned by Canning as " the mud-bespattered Whigs, rescued from 
their overpowering popularity by a detachment of horse-guards." If the 
middle path which that party boast of uniformly pursuing* be indeed the 
path of justice and safety, they who have so pertinaciously trodden it must 
require all the consolation of conscious rectitude for the almost uniform 
unpopularity which their mediocrity has secured to them. 

The Begenfs address on proroguing Parliament [July 13th] admitted 
the relapse of the manufacturing districts into distress, and complained, as 
before, that seditious advantage was being taken of social calamity. There 
had, in truth, been wide-spread suffermg in those parts, from want of em- 
ployment and deamess of food, and some striking political demonatrations. 
Fifteen thousand Manchester spinners had been out on strike in the pre- 
vious summer, and had not returned to work till after an unfortunate coUisi^m 
with the military, and several arrests. Jsx the spring, meetings of distressed 
operatives were held at Glasgow, Ashton-under-Lyne, Leeds, Stockport, and 
elsewhere, at all or most of which political and industrial questions irere 
mixed up. Sir Charles Wolseley, a Staffordshire baronet, ^'an honest but 
not very wise man," made his debut at the Stockport meeting. At the 
Chester assises an indictment was found against him for the speech he then 
delivered ; but before his arrest Birmingham bad had its great meeting, 
and elected him its " legislatorial attorney and representative." Meetings 
at Manchester, and all the principal towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
then unrepresented, appointed delegates to a great reform union, and took 
a pledge to abstain, as far as possible, from articles paying custom or excise 
duty. Female democratic clubs also began at this time to be established. 
What was still more alarming, the sedentary artixans had taken it into their 
heads that military exercise would at once benefit their health and enable 
them to muster with order and grace at their open-air gatherings. A 
disbanded soldier or old militia man was to be found in every village; and 
through May, June, and July, parties might be seen in the morning and 
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erening twilight " going through their hcmgif* on the roads and moors. 
That these parties were invariably unarmed, practised without the slightest 
eoneealment, and usually on their way to and from the factory, is presump- 
tive proof of their harmless intentions. But the county magistracy— to 
whom such towns as Manchester, in the eye of the law villages, were sub- 
ject; and who were ezdusiTely landowners and clergymen — ^took alarm, 
and oommunicated it to the Government. Down came circular letters from 
Lord Sidmouthy and a proclamation from the Regent against legislatorial 
attorneys, military training, and seditious meetings. A pretext for the pre- 
vention of the meetings was found in associating them with the drillings. 
Persons were easily found to swear that they v^y believed these latter 
were intended for rebellious purposes, and were themselves put in bodily 
fear thereby. The Radicals of Manchester announced their intention of 
electing Hunt as their legislatorial attorney, but the meeting was forbidden 
by the magistrates. The Boroughreeve was then memorialised to call a 
town's meeting on parliamentary reform, but this too being refused, Bam- 
ford and his friends convened a meeting for Monday, the 16th of August, in 
St. Peter's-fields^-a tract of ground large enough to contain eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand people $ and on which now stands the Free-trade Hall, on 
the exact site of the hustings. Henry Hunt was invited to preside, and the 
flags and processions in which he delighted were prepared. 

The mustering t^nd sudden di^)ersion of this unfortunately celebrated 
meeting are thus described by an eye-witness (Mr. Archibald Prentice) :-« 
** I saw the main body proceeding towards St. Petei^s-fields, and never saw 
a gayer spectacle. There were haggard-looking men certainly, but the 
majority were young persons, in their best Sunday suits, and the light- 
coloured dresses of the cheerful tidy-looking women relieved the effect of 
the dark fustian worn by the men. . • . The * marching order* of which so 
much was said afterwards was what we often see now in the processions of 
Sunday-school children and temperance sodeties. To our eyes, the nume- 
rous flags seemed to have been brought to add to the picturesque effect of 
the pageant Our company laughed at the fears of the magistrates, and the 
remark was, that if the men intended mischief they would not have brought 
their wives, their sisters, or their children, with them. I passed round the 
outskirts of the meeting, and mingled with the groups that stood chatting 
there. I occasionally asked the women if they were not afraid to be there, 
and the usual laughing reply was—* What have we to be afraid of?' I saw 
Hunt arrive, and heard the shouts of the sixty thousand persons by whom 
he was enthusiastically welcomed, as the carriage in which he stood made 
its way through the dense crowd to the hustings. I proceeded to my 
dwelling-house in Salford, intending to return in about an hour or so to 
witness in what manner so large a meeting would separate. I bad not been 
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at home more than a quarter of an hour when a wailing sound was heard 
from the main street, and, rushing out, I saw people running in the direc- 
tion of Pendleton, their faces pale as death, and some with blood trickling 
down their cheeks. It was with difficulty I could get any one to stop and 
tell me what had happened. The unarmed multitude, men, women, and 
children, had been attacked, with murderous results, by the soldiery." 

This frightful scene was the result of a resolution come to by the magi- 
strates, late on the previous night, to arrest Hunt and his friends in the midst 
of this immense concourse of their followers. Hunt had offered to surren- 
der himself voluntarily ; so that their mad resolve can only be attributed to 
a reckless desire of striking the people with terror. That they apprehended 
resistance there can be no doubt from the ample preparation they had 
made to overcome it. They had ready six troops of hussars, a troop of 
horse artillery and two guns, a regiment of infantry, three or four hundred 
of the Cheshire yeomanry, and forty of the Manchester — the latter <* hot- 
headed young men, who had volunteered into the service from their intense 
hatred of radicalism." To wicked recklessness of life they added personal 
cowardice. Though a lane of special constables was formed from the hus- 
tings to the house where they sat, and a line of infantry might easily have 
been drawn up within that lane, none of them ventured to pass up and serve 
the warrants they had prepared ; but the yeomanry were brought upon the 
field at a quick trot. They were received with a shout from the multitude, 
which was certainly intended to express good will, but was interpreted as a 
defiance. Instantly, the yeomen drew their swords, waved them in the air, 
and dashed into the dense crowd. The astonished and defenceless mass 
gave way so far as it could — but necessarily swaying to and fro, the horse- 
men's ranks were broken, and themselves swamped in that living sea. The 
commander of the hussars says, that it was at this juncture he was called 
upon ; and that he saw at a glance the yeomen were ** in the power of those 
whom they were designed to overawe." His troop was ordered to the 
rescue, and though careful to use the backs of their sabres, appalling were 
the wounds they inflicted. ** People, yeomen, and constables," says the 
officer, " in their confused attempts to escape, ran one over the other ; so 
that by the time we had arrived at the end of the field, the fugitives were 
literally piled up to a considerable elevation above the level of the field.** 
Even then the havoc was scarcely begun. The brutal yeomen, infuriated 
at being indebted for rescue to the regular soldiery, wheeled, dashed in at 
every opening, and struck right and left. ** Women, white-vested maids, 
and tender youths," — says Bamford, who was on the hustings — ** were 
indiscriminately sabred or trampled on. Few were the instances in which 
that forbearance was vouchsafed which they so earnestly implored." In ten 
minutes, ** the field was an open and almost deserted space. • . . The 
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yeomanry had dismounted ; some were easing their horses' girthsi othei:s 
adjusting their accoutrements, and some wiping their sabres. Several 
mounds of human beings still remained where they bad fallen, crushed 
down and smothered.'' Eight men, two women, and a child, were taken 
up before night dead, or mortally injured. The wounded had fled, or been 
carried, by hundreds to their homes. 

Among the parties taken into custody on the hustings with Hunt, was the 
reporter of the (then reforming) ** Times." But the news of what had trans- 
pired was not kept back from the public by this accident. Gentlemen who 
had taken no part in the meeting wrote to the London papers instantly, 
and the tragic news quickly circulated. Intense indignation was excited 
in all but a few, and the occurrence was generally regretted as a catastrophe 
where it was not denounced as a crime. The magistrates soon became 
concerned for the consequences of what they had done, and a private meet- 
ing of their friends was got up to thank them in the name of. the town ; 
which was immediately met by the protest of four thousand eight hundred 
inhabitants. The govemment, after anxious but hasty deliberation, re- 
solved on supporting the magistrates ; and on the 21st, the thanks of the 
Prince Begent for their '* prompt, decisive, and efficient measures for the 
preservation of the public peace," were conveyed to them by Lord Sid- 
mouth.* But votes of severe censure, and demands for inquiry, were 
passed by great meetings in London, Westminster, Glasgow, York, Bristol* 
Nottingham, Norwich, Liverpool, and other large towns, and the county of 
York. A committee was formed at Manchester, and attended by a deputa- 
tion from London, to relieve the wounded and defend the imprisoned. 
Five hundred and sixty cases of serious injury were reported by the com- 
mittee. And this was only an approximation to the whole truth, for of the 
numbers of poor creatures who had refused to apply for parish or surgical 
aid, lest their wounds should be made witnesses against them, many kept 
back even from the relief committee. One hundred and forty, fourteen of 



• All who have used or looked into Cobbett's English Grammar, remember that he selects 
eJOreises in tiie oorrection of bad English from the royal and miuisteiial speeches and docu- 
ments of this period. Here is a specimen of cabinet composition which dashed with amuse- 
ment the indignation prevalent at the time it was issued :— 

«• Whitehall, Novembers, 1819. 

** My Lord,— Having been informed that there are Utying about throughout the kingdom, 
especially in the maritime part of it, a great number of cannon, which are private property, a 
considerable part of which trerc formerly used in merchant's ships, I beg leave to call your 
lordship's attention to this subject; and to request that you wiU direct the magistriftes under 
your lordship's charge, to make the necessary inquiries within their respective districts, and if 
any gun of this description should be found therein, that they will cause immediate steps to be 
taken, with the consent of their owners, for rendering them useless, or for removing them to a 
place of security. I have the honour to be, &c. &c , 

" H. H. Lieutenant of .** *• Siduootu.** 
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whom were women, had receired severe tabre oats; ssnd a hundred and 
thirteen other women had been severely braised fay sabre or hoof. Upwards 
of twelve hundred pounds were distributed among the wounded and their 
families, and nearly two thousand were expended in the defenee of other 
victims. The three thousand pounds then raued are a pleasing indication 
of the sympathy existing at the time between the moderate and the radical 
reforming classes. The gentle forbearance of the cruelly outraged people, 
whose numerical might was after all overwhelming, and whose vengeance 
no amount of physical force could have suppressed, was a keen reproach on 
those who vilified and oppressed them even unto blood. It is infinitely to 
the honour of the working classes of that day, that their six hundred killed 
and wounded were smitten down unarmed, and were not avenged by 
midnight burnings nor private assassinations. 

The Government followed up its first resolution by prosecuting Hunt and 
his fellows ; by an ea; officio proceeding against Sir Francis Burdett, for the 
letter which he addressed to his constituents immediately on hearing of the 
aSair; by rebuffing with an answer characterised by Earl Ghrey as ''imper- 
tinent and flippant" an address from the corporation of London; and dis- 
miBsing Earl Fitzwilliam from the Lord-Lieutenantship of the West Biding 
for having taken part in the Yorkshire county meeting. The verdict of a 
coroner's inquest, which had sat nine times, at Oldham, upon one of the 
sufferers, was quashed by the Court of King's Bench ; and the Lancaster 
grand jury threw out the indictments preferred against the yeomanry. A 
meeting at Paisley, in the month of September, was forcibly broken up, and 
involved that town and Glasgow in a three days' riot We may add here, 
that Hunt was put upon his trial, with nine others, at York, in the following 
March, for sedition — ^the graver charge of high treason had been first im- 
puted, but was abandoned. Five were acquitted, five found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for various terms^— Hunt for two years and a 
half, Bamford and others for one year. The convicted had good cause, how- 
ever, to congratulate themselves on the failure of the evidence adduced 
to prove more than indiscretion in their proceedings on the fatal sixteenth 
of August ; — a dagger-painted banner, for instance, on which much stress was 
laid, was proved to have taken its device and colour from the inconsiderate 
haste of its artist. Some of them got, as later victims have done, this great 
unintended good from their sufferings — they learnt to distrust vain, pom- 
pous, loud-mouthed agitators, and to separate themselves from folly when 
they could neither control nor neutralize it. Sir Francis was fined JC2,000, 
and sentenced to three months' imprisonment Sir Charles Wolseley and a 
"Rev. Mr. Harrison received eighteen months' imprisonment each for their 
harangues at Stockport and Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Nor were Ministers content to rest here from their policy of unmiti- 
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gated repreasioii. Lord Sidmoutk took advantage of the deelaratiomi o* 
his moat imeernpttknis aupporten to press or the unwUliog Premier the 
immediate assemblage tS Parltameatt for the adoptioa of kws that should 
absolutdy supprees the agitation that grew in spite of all attempts to retard 
it. The Houses were accordingly rammooed for the 28th of November. 
There were immediately laid before them the measures that have become 
obnoadodis by the name of '< iktt Six Acts*** They were — the first, " An Act 
to prevent delay in the admimstmilion of justice in eases of misdemeanor f 
the seooad^ ^ to prevent the training of persons to the use of armB» and to 
the praetiee of military evolntions and exereise ;" the third, " for the mose 
e£Eectual prevention and punishment of blasphemous and seditious libels;" 
the fourth, ^to authorize justices of the peace, in oertain disturbed 
counties, to seise and detain arms collected and kept for purposes dangerous 
to the public peace;" the fifth, 'Uo subject oertun publications to the 
duties of atamps upon newspapers, and to make other reguUtions for 
restraining the abuses arising fipom the publication of blasphemous and 
seditious Ubels ;" and the suUh, " for mora effectually preventing seditious 
meetings and assemblies." The arbitrary provisions of tese measures may 
be oonjeetored from their descriptive titles. They destroyed or suspended 
every privilege en which Englishmen were accustomed to plume thamaelves. 
They introduced the punishment of banishment for libel, and bound down 
the most moderate political writem undor heavy burdens and onerous 
securities; disarmed the people, and subjected their previously sacred 
homes lo midnight visitations ; lestrietedthe right of petition to the narrow 
boimds in which it eeuld be exercised without that of public meeting ; and 
necessarily invaded personal liberty as well as political The Wh^, except 
the Grenviile section, united with the generally-hated Radicals in opposing, 
at every step, from the Prince He gent's speech to the third reading, these 
extraordinary measures, but they were passed by majorities of two to one. 
It is impossible for the Liberal politician of to-day not to echo aloud 
the deep, indignant groans of the people on whom this yoke of iron 
was bound. 

Having thus provided, as it was supposed, for the increased security of 
the throne, Parliament adjourned for a few weeks; but within that short 
interval the aged monarch of the throne had passed away. On the evening of 
Satur^y, January 29, 1820, at Windsor CasUe, died King George the Third, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, and the sixtieth of his reign. Though 
the event was jfegarded as quite without political importance — ^since blind- 
ness and insanity had Ua ten years deprived him of all but the name of 
King, and his son would but add the title to the power of the sovereign 
—it eould not fail to create a sensation of solemnity ; especially as it had 
been preceded but a week before [the 23rd] by the death of the Duke of 
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Kent—the fourth son of the old King, and the father of our present Sove- 
reign — in the fifty-third year of his age. The succession, howcTer, was no 
longer in danger ; — on the 25th of March prcTiously, the Duchess of Gam- 
bridge had giTen birth to a son ; on the 27th, the Duchess of Clarence to a 
daughter (who died in a few hours) ; on the 24th of May, the Duchess of 
Kent to the Princess Victoria ; and on the next day, the Duchess of Cum- 
berland to a SOD. Of the public and personal character of George the 
Third, it h necessary to speak somewhat at length. On any theory of 
kingship, it is impossible to award him praise. To be destitute of the 
*<gOTeming faculty," is perhaps rather an advantage than otherwise to a 
modem constitutional monarch ; but for him at the same time to possess 
strong notions of the royal prerogative, and an exaggerated sense of 
responsibility, is a great misfortune to himself and his people. It was this 
combination of qualities and circumstances which rendered the reign of G^rge 
the Third disastrous beyond any since that of Henry the ^xth. With no 
direct power but the negative one of obstruction, he never used that power 
but to prevent just and conciliatory concessions ; while the indirect influence 
inseparable from his station was always used against the peace of the world 
and the amelioration of his own people. The loss of the American colonies 
is universally attributed to his obstinate persistence in a policy condemned 
by his wisest councillors and the highest constitutional authorities. Twenty 
years of almost incessant war were owing greatly to his personal animosities, 
fear, and pride. The protraction over twenty-eight years of the Catholic 
struggle, with the consequent embroilment of Ireland, and occasional out- 
bursts of vehement bigotry in England, is as directly traceable to his super- 
stitious immobility. Sincerity may justify a man to his Maker, but it cannot 
avert the complaints and condemnations of a nation from its ruler. It is 
customary, however, for the eulogists of George the Third to take refuge 
from these facts in his supposed personal excellences. It is but lately that 
Parliament was called upon to vote the more readily an extravagant dotation 
to the family of the Duke of Cambridge, on the ground that he was the son 
of " the good King George ;" and historians are singularly unanimous in 
testifying, that " as a monarch he was endeared to his people by his private 
virtues." Comparatively, this is true ; but only comparatively. It is gene- 
rally supposed that he was a model of domestic morality ; whereas, he was 
either a seducer or a bigamist. When Prince of Wales, he abducted one 
Hannah Lightfoot, a Quakeress ; and it is asserted, that he was married to 
her at Kew, by Dr. Wilmot, in the presence of the elder Pitt. It b certain 
that he had several children by this unhappy young woman, and that he 
abandoned her on his marriage with Charlotte. The law which forbids 
members of the royal family marrying with subjects, or without the consent 
of the reigning sovereign, was passed subsequently, and at his own instigatioD* 
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^ The aom68tic history of George the Third," says a writer in the " Eclectic 
Keview ** — a faithful authority on questions of English history — **is one of the 
most awful that ever befel a monarch. The consequences of concealing 
his first marriage were ttrrible .to his peace of mind, and to that of more 
than one of his children i and in this fact we are to seek for the true causes 
of the oTerthrow of his intellect. It is not common for virtuous parents to 
brings up a whole &mily of licentious profligates ; and yet what family ever 
exhibited such a troop of the most shameless and sensual ones as that of 
George the Third ? He saw his sons seduced an abandon one woman after 
another, and he could not reprimand them ; for he knew his own story 
better than they who now act the historian seem to do. It is high time, 
however, that history should speak the truth ; and the highest praise that 
can be allowed to George the Third is, that having married two wives, 
and living before the nation as a bigamist, he was at least faithful 
to one of them. But he set before his children a fatal example, which 
they only too carefully followed.'* It is from no pleasure in dis- 
interring the vices of kings, from no splenetic delight in showing 
rottenness where men have agreed to honour comeliness, that we 
reproduce here these generally forgotten facts; but from a deep con- 
viction that kings are as much wronged as nations by the system 
which hedges about the former with temptations, and holds up to 
the latter false ideals, while it imposes on them oppressive burdens. We 
shall have to look presently on the King of England arraigning his wife 
for crimes for which himself was infamous, and persecuting her to the 
very death; — it is but just even to him to show, that his vices were not all 
his own, as it is due to public morality to illustrate from the life of George 
the Third, that the sins of youth are visited on the hoary head, and trans- 
mitted even with a crown. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TBS CAT0>8KKKSr OONBPXBACY— BSTTBN OV THE aVKEN TO SNOLAND— HEB RXCKPTION BT THX 
XIKO AMD PBOFLB— SBCKBT OOMMITTBES ON HES CONDUCT ABROAD— UEB TRIAL, ACQUITTAL, 
DEATH, AND BURIAL — PARLIAMENTARY AND CRIHINAL>LA-W REFORM — MR. BROUOHAM'S 
EDUCATIONAL SCHEME— THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION — THE CATHOLIC QUEBTION. 

The reign of George the Fourth opened with an alarming, disgusting 
event. On the 5th of January [1820], the Duke of Wellington wrote that he 
" had just heard that Sidmouth had discovered another conspiracy." There 
was so little of the unusual in this, that Sidmouth's colleagues might well pass 
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it off with a imile. But at the time some desperate men — desperate from 
poverty, and their leader, Thistlewood, at least, from the desire of revenge, 
having suffered a yearns imprisonment for insulting Lord Sidmouth with a 
challenge — and their desperation inflamed by the dialx^oal arts of the spy 
Edwards — were really plotting tiie simnltaneons destruction of the Mioi- 
sters in their own houses. On Saturday, Febmary the 19th, the deed 
was to have been executed ; but it was postponed to the following Wednes- 
day on learning that a cabinet dinner would be held that day at Lord Har- 
rowb/s ; and it was thought better to Strike all at one blow. Some of the gang 
were to watch the house, another to call with a note, and then all rush 
in upon the guests. The Ministers, of course, were kept informed of what 
was resolved, and agreed to assemble at -Lord Liverpool^ instead of Lord 
Harrowby's. At the appointed hour, a posse of armed police waa sent to 
seise the intended assassins in a stable-loft, in Cato-stre^t, Edgewsie-road. 
Soldiers were to have accompanied the officers, but unfortunately were not 
ready at the moment. Bmithers, one of the officers, was the first to mount 
the ladder, and was stabbed by Thistlewood, who escaped in the darkneas 
and confusion, with fourteen others, l^ne were captured, with tiieir wretched 
arms and ammunition ; and Thistlewood himself in the morning. Of ooune 
a great sensation was excited when this became known ; and the king^ 
speech at the dissolution of Parliament (on the 13th of March) consequent 
on the royal demise, made use of it for the old purpose of exciting diatmst 
of the people. On the 20th of April, Thistlewood and the nine others were 
put on their trial. Five pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to tranaports- 
tion for life. Thistlewood and four others were condemned, after a three 
days' trial, to death, which they suffered, with all the horrible aceompani- 
ments then inflicted for treason. Edwards was brought forward neither ib 
a witness nor as a prisoner. Alderman Wood moved a resolution of inqoirr 
on the subject in the House, but in vain. It was known that Edwards had 
instigated the conspirators to their design, and furnished them with mouey 
for its execution ; that he had attempted to seduce many more, who made 
oath to that effect on learning the fate of his victims; and that he was raised 
from the depth of poverty to affluence. Of the infamy that attaches to bis 
name, his noble and honourable employers cannot repudiate a share. 

While the natural lives of the Ministers were threatened by these wretched 
men, their official existence, they were conscious, was jeopardised by the 
displeasure of their royal master; and himself, in turn, was for several days 
in imminent danger of dying from inflammation of the lungs. He had de- 
manded of the cabinet, immediately on his accession, a divorce from his 
wife, impatient to contract a marriage that might possibly redeem hit 
sceptre from barrenness. Unwilling to culminate their unpopularity by 
such a scandalous procedure, and yet reluctant to relinqubh office, they 
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made their refusal conditional on the Queen's remaioingf abroad; \rhither 
she had gone in 1814, after a seclusion at Blaekheath of many years* dura- 
tion. They did not calculate on the high spirit of the woman with whom 
they had to do, nor upon the readiness of the English people to resent eyen 
the appearance of persecution. Fourteen years before, '' a delicate investi- 
gation " into her conduct Imd been instituted by her husband and his Whig 
friends ; Mr. Pereeyal helped her through it, and so complete was her justi- 
fication that the King would have invited her to court, aad Parliament was 
induced to settle upon her thirty-five thousand a-yeav daring hia. life^ As 
that period evidently drew near its end, the Fcinoe beca«e intent on libe- 
ration from the matrimonial tie ; and his ministers — Mr. Perceval's political 
Buooeseors, it should be observed — sent out another commission, but this 
time vrithout the knowledge of the accused, to ceUect evidence of her 
rumomred infidelity ; which they succeeded in procuring at the suspieioos 
price of twenty-three thousand pounds. It waa on the strength of this evi- 
dence, that Ministers promised to comply with the Sing's dedre, should hia 
hated consort not accept the terms which they at the same time offeied h«r 
— ^namely, the increctse of her annuity to fifty thousand pounds. But they 
made a fatal concession in consenting to the omission of her Msjesty's name 
firom the Prayer^Book, when the usual alterations consequent on an aicoesr 
aion were made, and to her non-recognition at fordga oourtk To have sat 
down under these ladignities would have been at once to confess herself 
unworthy to be wife or queen. When, therefore, it waa known that she had 
written to Lord Liv^pool complaining that our aaahassadocs at foveiga 
coerte refused to receive her as Queen of England^ and announcing her 
intention to return and claim a seat beside the throne, an instinctive 
shout applauded her courage. The conrta of law acknowledged her right to 
appoint law-officers, by recognising Messrs. Brougham and Denman aa her 
Attorney and Solidtor-general $ and through them Ministers opened a 
negotiation with her at St. Omars. She refused to listen to terms which im- 
plied her guilt, and exposed her to continued insult ; and on June the 6th 
she landed at Dover, amidst the salvos of ita casde-guns and the aoclaflaations 
of an extraordinary concourse. The same day Miniatera preaented to 
each House a message from the King, requesting their consideration ol cer- 
tain papers relative to the conduct of her Migesty ; and on the next, Mr. 
Brougham read to the Commons a letter from the Queen; in which, she 
prayed for a public inquiry. Select committees were appointed, hut only 
that of the Lords went into the business. The lower House unequivocally 
expressed its aversiim to enter upon an affiiir that must in anywise consume 
much time, inflame public feeling, and destroy whatever of respect remained 
to the Crown. Negotiation was therefore resorted to — the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh representing the King ; but after several 
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conferences was abandoned. Mr. Wilberforce made another effort to save 
public morality from the impending shock, by proposing an address to the 
Queen, which looked very much like entreating her to surrender the justice 
she claimed for the sake of peace ; and to which she very properly declined 
acceding. The Lords' committee brought up their report on the 4th of 
July ; and the Queen prayed to be heard by counsel at once, which was 
refused, and a bill of pains and penalties brought in — *^ an act to deprive 
her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the titles, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, of Queen Consort of this realm, and to 
dissolve the marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth." The preamble to the bill alleged that she had been guilty of 
generally improper conduct, and particularly of adulterous intercourse with 
one Bartolomeo Bergami, one of her Italian servants. The bill was read 
a first time on its introduction — the next day, the Queen offered a pro- 
test against it, and again petitioned to be heard by counsel ; which was so 
far conceded that Messrs. Brougham and Denman were permitted to state 
their royal client's demand. It was, that the bill be at once dropped or 
prosecuted without delay. Not, however, till the 17th of August was the 
second reading moved, and the production of evidence in support of its 
allegations commenced. Then began a scene unparalleled in judicial or 
legislative annals. Day after day, for three weeks, the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland sat at the bar of the high court of Parliament, while 
English officers and Italian domestics repeated, on oath, foolish or indecent 
tales concerning her, and were subjected to the searching cross-examination 
of the most able advocates. Much of what was sworn to turned out, under 
this process, ridiculous or false; and the answer of one of the witnesses, 
Majocchi, to nearly every interrogation — " Non mi ricordo " (I don't 
remember) — became a byword throughout the country. On the 8th of 
September the examinations were concluded, and then the Queen's counsel 
asked for and obtained an adjournment to the 3rd of October. Another 
month was consumed by the speeches of Messrs. Brougham, Denmaa, and 
Lushington, the examination of witnesses for the defence, and the replies of 
Sir B. Gifford and Sir John Copley. On the 6th of November, the division on 
the second reading was taken, and showed a majority of only twenty-eight— 
one hundred and nine for and eighty-one against the bill. Four days 
later, on the third reading, the majority had dwindled to nine ; and the bill 
was instantly abandoned. 

It must not be supposed that this issue exactly represented the state of 
conviction in the House of Lords as to the Queen's guilt or innocence. 
There were many who refused to punish as a crime, misconduct " provoked 
by outrage and facilitated by neglect "-^others took part with the wife 
against the husband, as they had formerly caballed with the son against the 
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father — and others, again, feared to excite farther the popular feeling, which 
had been remarkably displayed. The elders of the present generation — 
with the excitements of the Peninsular war, of the Waterloo campaign, and 
of the reform agitation, fading from their memories — are yet eloquently 
garrulous of the summer of 1820. They associate the trial of Queen 
Caroline with the tropical heat of that July and August, and with an eclipse 
of the midday sun. With the first announcement of the Queen's intention 
to return home, public excitement began, and seemed to heighten with every 
successiYe incident. Her reception at DoTer was dignified by an address 
from the municipality, to which she replied in words that flew over the 
country, and rendered her progress to London a continual triumph. As she 
was conducted by Alderman Wood to his West-end mansion, the shouts 
that greeted her must have reached her husband in the innermost recesses 
of St. James's or Buckingham House ; and at night a general illumination 
expressed or did homage to the popular feeling. Then there were addresses 
and deputations from all parts of the country, and from all sections of the 
people — from squires and yeomen, in whose sluggish souls chivalrous 
sympathy for a persecuted woman overcame customary reverence for legi- 
timate authority ; as well as from Badical townships that saw in this great 
source of annoyance to Ministers some avenging for their imprisoned 
champions. Daily as she went to both Houses, the streets thronged, 
balconies and housetops swarming, multitudinous voices invoked ''God 
bless your Majesty," urged the hesitating soldiers to do honour to their 
Queen, and hooted or cheered the leading partisans. Ministers, in a 
perpetual harass, meeting in cabinet-council sometimes twice and 
thrice a day, were assailed with groans and hisses at every ap- 
pearance out of doors — " the Duke," says the recorded gossip of the day, 
touching his hat with imperturbable self-command ; but his more impetuous 
comrade, the Marquis of Anglesea, spurring in among the mob, or turning 
round to argue with them, according to the temper of the moment. The 
popular notion of the Queen's peril was much exaggerated ; as from the 
well-known fate of Henry the Eighth's unfortunate consorts, death was 
supposed to be the legal penalty of her imputed ofience. Proportionately 
great was the rejoicing at her deliverance. The metropolis had its three 
nights of illumination and bonfires, and the provinces responded in similar 
fashion. Then came addresses of congratulation, and ofiers of money to 
replace some plate which her Majesty had claimed as personal property, but 
was withheld by the King's command. On the 23rd of November, she 
addressed a message to the Commons, soliciting their continued protection, 
and a provision for her support *, having refused the offer of an annuity 
from the Grown, subsequent to the relinquishment of her attainder. As 
Mr. Denman was reading this message to the House, they were interrupted 
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hf the summons of the Usher to attend the prorogation of Parliament 
On the following Sunday, the Queen went to St. Paul's Cathedral to rettm 
thanks for her "deliverance from a great peril and affliction;" hot the 
oflSeiating dignitarj refused to make any special reference to her presence— 
giving fresh point to Mr. Denman's striking remark, on the exclusion of 
her name from the liturgy, that her subjects would nevertheless remember 
her in the prayer for '<all that are desolate and oppressed." He, and his 
eloquent and indeCstigable leader, shared in the popularity of their client, 
and received, amongst other marks of honour, the freedom of the city aS 
Ii<M>don. It was certainly to their credit, as men and as advocates, that 
they did not sufEsr the certainty of the King's displeasure, and consequent 
ezdunon from th^ high offices which their great abilities justified then 
in hoping for, to detach them from the Queen's service, or weakra their 
•flbrts in her cause. 

Early in the next session, the Commons granted her Majesty fifty 
thousand a-year, and revived in several debates her grievances and faults. 
But the coronation of the King [July 19, 1821], was the climax of her 
distresses. She had resolved to assert to the last her claim to be crownedi wd 
actuaUy presented herself at the several doors of the Abbey, to be turned 
away from each ; — ^not even a noble or fashionable lady of the many who 
witnessed the repnlse, would give up her ticket to the legitimate Queen 
of England, to her who should have shared the glory of that pompous 
pageant A week or two later, her Majesty was reported ill with cold 
and inflammation. It was true— the fever of the mind had seised at 
last upon the frame. On the 7th of August, in the fifty-third year of het 
age, she died — quitting life, according to almost her last words, '' without any 
regret" But not even with life did the troubles of her career terminate. 
The funeral procession bad been ordered to avoid the city — but the populace 
forced it through, after a conflict with the military escort, in which two men 
were killed ; the Lord Mayor and a cavalcade of gentlemen wearing crape 
scarfii preceding the hearse. Thence it passed quickly on to Harwich, and 
embarked its solemn burden for Brunswiok-^whence, thirty years before^ 
Caroline had come to these unquiet shores, a volatile girl, ^* vastly happy 
with her future expectations." Was there ever a more bitter satire en 
human hopes of happiness ! 

These two years [1820-21] were not without incidents of interest^ apart 
from that of this painful episode. In the few weeks daring which Parlia- 
ment sat prior to its dissolution [February 1820], Lord John Russell made 
his first attempt at Parliamentary reform, by bringing forward a bill to 
forbid the issue of writs to the four notoriously rotten boroughs, Grampouad, 
Penryn, Camelford, and Barnstable ; which passed the lower House, and 
was lost in the upper by a majority only of eleven. Then came the doo- 
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tionsy which resulted in a House Tery similar in eomplezion to the last ; and 
a nsiserable " insurrection ^ at Glasgowi known as the battle of Bonnymuir, 
in which seyeral poor creatures were wounded*— Notwithstanding that the 
manu&otnring and commercial districts were entering upon a cycle of proe- 
perity, the agricultural interest was still under the harrow, and loud in its 
complaints, which the House referred to a select committee. — Sir James 
Mackintosh, in prosecution of the philanthropic task whieh he had taken 
upon himself in the room of Bomilly, gained an encouraging modicum of 
auceeas. By the passage of three out of six bills, shoplifting to the Yalue 
of ^ye shillings was at last taken from the number of capital offences i and 
poaching by night — except with blackened face! — mutilation of cattle, 
threatening with death, personal assault, and sonft other feloniotts 
offences, were likewise reduced to the second class of punishments. There 
was also abolished, by a clause in the second of these bills, a rem« 
nant of ancestral legislation, whieh one smiles to think should have so 
long cambered the statute-book — ^the laws, namely, which made a gipsy 
liable to death for remaining one year in the country, or a known thief if 
found in the northern counties ; which protected Westminster-bridge from 
injury by the fear of the gallows, and diminished the immunities of the 
Soathwark Mint by forbidding, under the same threat, a disguised person 
to take refuge in its purlieus. — Mr. Brougham was not so absorbed in the 
Queen's defence as to relinquish for a session his educational efforts. He 
this year [June 27th brought forward a scheme for ** the education of the 
poor in England and Wales," which, the first definite proposal of the kind, 
was wrecked upon the rock-a-head which has since prored fatal to several 
better plans. According to the investigations of his famous committee, the 
proportion of children of a fit age for instruction was ten per cent, upon the 
whole population ; and the proportion receiving instruction, of whatever 
quality, only six per cent. The information on which this dismal statement 
was founded had been gathered exclusively from clergymen of the Estar 
blishment ; and the remedial plan proposed seems to have been devised 
under the same auspices : we wonder at this day that its noble and libeiul 
author could have reconciled himself to its adoption, even for the sake of 
the momentous work he hoped thereby to advance. The proposed national 
schools were all to be conducted by teachers who had been recommended 
by clergymen, and who, on their appointment, would take the sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England. Dissenters had not then the 
theoretical objection which a large proportion of them now entertain to 
governmental interference with education— nor were they accustomed to 
resolute encounters with the Church — but to this they could not submit 
without renouncing all their rights as religionists and as men ; taxing 
themselves for the perversion of their own children i and sacrificing the 
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mental independence of the people, the essential object and highest secular 
blessing of edacation, to a system of meagre mechanical instruction, and 
unmitigated priestly influence. They could afford to despise the impu- 
tation of indifference to the evils of popular ignorance, since they had 
been the first to break in upon its reign, and had found their chiefest 
obstruction in the immobility or opposition of the clergy. They did, on 
this occasion^ arouse themselves in alarm, and act with vigour. The Depu- 
ties of the Three Denominations, and other Dissenting organizations, waited 
on Mr. Brougham, and petitioned the House, with such effect that the bill 
was withdrawn after a first reading. — Meanwhile, a powerful though silent 
educational process was going on in the national mind. The political pri- 
soners, with whom fhe gaols were crowded, sent forth a dumb but incessant 
appeal to a people deeply saddened rather than inflamed by what they had 
suffered, and to a middle class that had begun to reflect upon its own 
possible identity of interest with the poorer orders. The effect was seen in 
the great number of petitions for parliamentary reform which were presented 
early in the session of 1821. Mr. Lambton (afterwards Lord Durham) 
founded on these a motion for inquiry into the condition of the nation ; 
which excited so littie interest that it was lost upon the narrow division of 
fifty-five to forty-three. Lord John Russell was littie more successful with a 
series of resolutions on the state of the representation, which were negatived 
by two hundred and seventy-nine to a hundred and eight; but he was 
compensated by carrying through both Houses a bill disfranchising Gram- 
pound. Lord Eldon, with tears and doleful predictions, urged the peers to 
resist this first turn of the helm towards the whirlpool of democracy ; and 
succeeded in transferring to the county of York the two members which 
the Commons had resolved to confer upon the important town of Leeds. 
The lower House was disposed to resist this interference with its internal 
arrangements, but Lord John persuaded them to acquiesce in the mutilation 
of his measure : — an act of submission to hereditary wisdom which we 
may hereafter look back upon as characteristic 

There were two other matters which occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country. One of these was, the proceedings of a body 
calling itself the Constitutional Association. Its object was the reverse 
of that of the societies which bore this designation forty or fifty years 
before. It aimed not to develop, but in its own phrase, <'to uphold,** 
the British constitution — ^including all those anomalies and iniquities which 
had grown up since the Bevolution which defined and established it 
And it pretended to maintain the constitution by waging systematic war 
upon what Englishmen are accustomed to consider its palladium — ^the 
liberty of the press. It threatened with prosecution the publishers and 
vendors of whatever it was pleased to consider seditious or irreligious 
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books, pamphlets, or papers. It was an extensive organization, collecting 
large funds, and having on its books forty peers and bishops, a number 
of M.P.'s, and of coarse numerous clergymen. The freedom of printing 
was no doubt more abused at this time than ever before or since ;— the 
most sacred subjects were treated with disgusting ribaldry, and personal 
character was venemously assailed, from private spleen or reckless par- 
tisanship. But the evil was obviously the product of the policy which 
these friends of religion, law, and order, had enabled the Government to 
pursue. Men, forbidden to speak their honest thoughts, gave vent to 
their vrorst feelings in anonymous print ; and fair political discussion 
being prohibited, caricature and slander gave employment to penmen who 
must else have starved. The Association began its Work in December, 
1820; and soon terrified the poorer booksellers and newsmen into 
avoidance of democratic or sceptical wares, while such as Hone and 
Garlile were but exasperated. "The Bridge-street Gang" was the nick- 
name bestowed on the Association by one of these, from the locality of its 
office ; and even the respectable public came in a very short time to look 
upon it as over zealous in its vocation, if no worse. It was felt to be 
intolerable that members of the highest court of appeal should, in another 
capacity, set the law in motion; and judges permitted defendants to set 
aside jurors who by their connexion with the Association were virtually 
prosecutors. Mr. Brougham added to his public services by calling the 
attention of Government to the matter in the House of Commons ; and 
though no steps were taken to test the legality of the organization, the 
public was felt to be so hostile that the members quietly dropped off, and 
within a year, what at first seemed a very threatening foe, was virtually 
extinct. 

The other and greater affair was, the entrance of the Catholic question 
upon its final stage. Grattan had come up to London in the spring of 1820, 
to resume his veteran leadership, but died before any Parliamentary action 
could be taken. That year nothing was done ; but, in the summer of '21, 
Mr. Plunket succeeded in carrying through the Commons a bill not 
essentially different from that which is now known as the Catholic Belief 
Act The majorities were decided, though not large— 'that on the third 
reading, nineteen ; but the " intellectual preponderance" of its supporters 
was so manifest, that every one concluded the battle was over in the 
Commons. In the Lords, it was met by a very great preponderance neither 
of intellect nor numbers. The Duke of York decided the waverers in their 
following of Eldon, by an intimation that his royal brother and himself 
inherited the conscientious scruples of their father, and could never consent 
to that abrogation of the coronation oath which the admission of Catholics 
to Parliament would imply. So a majority of thirty-nine was found to 
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reject the bill on iU introductioa ; and the old " Thank God for a House of 
Lords,** was joined with a new loyal and religious toast—" The thirty-nine 
peers who saved the thirty-nine articles!" It was now a struggle between 
two constituent powers of the realm. How the people of England and 
Ireland looked upon the strife, we sWl next see. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

OSATH OP NAPOLEON-^HB SECOND CONOHEfiS OP TIENNA — THE SPAmSH AKD ITAUAN MXYOJX' 
TI0N9— THE GBEEK ITAK OF IKDEPENDENCE— BBBTORATIOW OP ABSOEUTISX IN ITAI.T BT 
AUSTRIA— THE CX>lfOSXBS OP TEROWA— BOTCIDE OF liORD I.Oin)0ai>BBa"»--ACJCB8aKBr OF XR. 
CAimntO TO POWER— HIS DIFP1CULTIE8 AlTD TRnJMPH—IKVASIOK OF BPAIK BT A FXSRCH 
ARMY— THE NECE8SITT OP PEACE TO ENGLAND— BECOONITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
SPANISH COLONIES— DEATH OF LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE CZAR ALEXANDER— REYO- 
LUTXON AMD COOTTEER-BEVOLUTIOH DC FOiRTTIOAL — mU CAKWOrC'fc^ EXFOSITIOK AND DSVSHCB 
or HM FOUCY — THE KINODOK OF eRXSCK — ZHS OBaOQK DIBPUTR — TKB ALIXM ACT— <EKB 
ASHANTEB AND BVBJCBSE WARS. 

Napoleon was dead. On the 6th of May, 1821, he had quietly given 
up, in his island prison, that mighty spirit which had for twenty yeers 
" iSilled the post-horns of aU Europe" at their every Wast ; and through six 
years of captivity had attracted apprehensive or regretftil glances. We 
need not here moot the method of his treatment or demeanour —whether 
his gaolers added to their fears the deeper meanness of needless indignities; 
or whether his own bearing was that worthy of a great man in adversity— 
" a sight for the gods." Nor will we attempt to moralize upon the spec- 
tacle of khat figure, grown corpulent and diseased, gazing from an insulated 
rock upon the ocean that but faintly imaged his own unrest— or of the 
burial beneath the willow. The brief m pasMnt record of Napoleon's 
death is more impressive to us who have gone over the previous pages, than 
could be the most elaborate 61oge. 

Napoleon dead, surely the epoch of peace had comew The kings who had 
solemnly proclaimed him troubler of the nations, might surely congratulate 
each other and their subjects, with the meek gladness which became so holy 
a fraternity, upon the descent of the arch-foe of Ood and man to a prison 
more secure than even St Helena. Rather might it bring a smile to the col^ 
cheek of the dead to see himself avenged upon his victors — to see them 
plagued by the spirits they had raised against him, and themselves about to 
be gathered, like him, to the grave, but unlike him, by all unhonoured snd 
unwept. In the summer of 1821, the members of the Holy Alliance were 
in dismay and perplexity — within five or six years they had nearly all beea 
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smitten with yiolent or Budden death. — ^The great eTents of that period ire 
will endeavour to nanate in a single chapter. 

We have brought down [ohap. i. p. 92,] continental afhirs to the Gongreas 
of CasrUbad, held in the summer of 1819, in consequence of that intense 
discontent which took its fiercest shape in the assassination of KotEebue. 
The resolutions then adopted— including the appointment of a sort of cen- 
tral committee of vigilance, at Mayence — were so little effectual in the sup^ 
pression of German liberalism, now strengthened by sympathy with that of 
France, in mutual forgetfulness of the war of 1813, that Prince Mettemich 
convened another Congress of Vienna at the close of the year, intending to 
draw yet closer the bonds which united the minor states in obedience to the 
determined absolutism of Austria, by restricting the power of the provincial 
diets, and increasing their obligations to federid action. While the Con- 
gress was sitting [on the 1st of January, 1820] an hworrection broke out 
near Cadiz, which, suppressed at first, revived and rapidly spread over all 
Spain. It took the form of an armed demand for the constitution of 1812. 
The army, officers and men, generally siding with the insurgents, the King 
did not hold out long. On the morning of the 10th of March, he convoked 
the Cortes-^in the evening, a prisoner in his palace, he proclaimed the con- 
stitution : it would abolish the Inquisition, but scarcely interrupt his favourite 
occupation of embroidering petticoats for the Virgin. In August the Por- 
tuguese claimed and obtained from John the Sixth a similar boon. The 
Italian peninsula next upheaved with the shook of the Iberian. First the sub- 
jects of old Ferdinand of Naples wrested from him just such a constitution 
as Ferdinand of Spain had conceded. Then the liberals of Piedmont and 
Lombardy prepared to rise, but trusting to Charles Albert, were betrayed 
by him then, as Prinee of Casignano, as they have since been betrayed by 
him as King of Sardinia. Yet further south and east, sea and land were 
vibrating to the impulse that seemed to have quickened the most down- 
trodden peoples into strength and indignation. Greece had risen against 
her ancient foe and cruel oppressor — ^with the sympathies of all Christendom 
on her side; and with special expectation of help from the Czar, though his 
brother was then torturing the nobles of Poland in the streets of Warsaw. 
Alexander was actually preparing to assist the Greeks, when Mettemich — who 
had a double objection to Russia's interference ; the fear of her aggrandise- 
ment, and the danger of encouraging resistance to the legitimate tyranny 
of even the Grand Turk — checked his benevolence by disclosing the 
existence of a conspiracy amongst the officers of his own Guard. The 
streets of every university town in Germany every night echoed with the 
revolutionary strains of students and young burghers, and from Hamburg 
to Frankfort-on-the-Maine were displayed the symbols of Teutonic freedom 
and unity. The King of Prussia was improvising in his yet youthful king- 
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dom an order of ncbility, while the King of Sweden was forbidding the 
Commons of Norway to abolish their ancient aristocracy. The Government 
of Denmark were consigning the young preacher, Dampe, to an imprison- 
ment that only terminated with his life. Was France tranquil, amidst the 
turmoil, beneath the sceptre of her restored Bourbons? Quite otherwise. 
Her soil, like that of Italy and Germany, was ** honeycombed with secret 
societies ;'' and hatred of the Jesuit-governed dynasty frensied one brain at 
least into bloodthirstiness. One Sunday night [February 14, 1820], as the 
Duke de Berri, second son of the reigning monarch's brother — and, as the 
former and the elder son of the latter were childless, a presumptive heir to 
the throne — ^was leaving the opera, he was stabbed by one Louvel. The 
Spanish and Neapolitan revolutions naturally aggravated the alarm caused 
by this melancholy event. The contiguity of Spain to France, the con- 
sequent facility of communication between the liberals of both countries, 
and the relationship of the reigning families, rendered it probable that the 
stronger government would interfere in behalf of the weaker. Under pre- 
tence of shutting out from France a fever then prevalent about Barcelona, s 
line of troops was drawn along the foot of the Pyrenees ; and was not 
removed when the epidemic was no longer a tenable excuse for their pre- 
sence. In the spring of 1821, an Austrian army invaded the Neapolitan 
territory, and before the summer was over, the unfortunate revolutionists 
had expiated on the field or scaffold, or were suffering in more cruel cap- 
tivity, the sin of presuming to change their form of government — ^for with 
no other crime have they ever been charged : our own Revolution of 1688 
was not more peaceably accomplished. The invading army, forty thousand 
strong, was quartered for five years upon the inhabitants, and every soldier 
authorised to take double pay. Every town of Italy in which liberalism had 
appeared, was similarly visited; literally thousands of persons, chiefly of the 
higher or middle ranks, suffering imprisonment and ruin. By the summer 
of 1822, it was clear that a French invasion of Spain had been resolved on, 
and that to obtain the sanction of the other powers of Europe was the real 
object of the diplomatic congress summoned to assemble in September at 
Verona, to discuss the Greek, Kussian, and Turkish business. England was 
the only sovereignty from which opposition was the least likely ; and that 
rather from the old national jealousy of French influence in Spain, than from 
the natural indiguation of one constitutional government at the proposed sup* 
pression of another. The minister who had represented her at Vienna would 
do 80 at Verona, changed only in name from Gastlereagh to Londonderry. 
The hatred which he had inspired wherever men were struggling for free- 
dom — the execration the mention of him excited in every secret society on 
the continent, as well as in every democratic club at home — ^was security 
enough for England's consent to the trampling-out of Spanish liberalism. 
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The congress of Verona was opened in due time, and England was 
represented there — ^but not by Lord Londonderry. He had betaken him- 
self, at the close of the session [August the 6th], to his seat at Foot's Cray, 
leaving his colleagues to attend the King to Scotland. They had 
observed of late that he was easily harassed and wearied — ^they were even 
perplexed and alarmed by his occasional talk of visions, and of horrible 
plots against his private character ; but a few weeks' rest and ruralizing, and 
then the gaiety of an Italian city, it was thought would restore the balance 
of his powers. On the morning of the 18th of August, his valet entered 
his chamber as usual, but found him on the floor in a pool of his own blood 
— he had cut the carotid artery with a penknife he had bought the day 
before. Extraordinary was the sensation produced by this event. We, who 
live in times when the bitterest political antagonisms do not override com- 
mon humanity, are shocked to read how eagerly men told each other the 
tidings, how faces brightened at the hearing, and how the gashed body was 
greeted with acclamations by the populace as it was borne to its final 
depository in Westminster Abbey. This is so unlike the English character, 
that we cannot but believe there was something in the public bearing of the 
man to account for it ; and all that we are told of his private generosity 
and kindliness, his strong consciousness of rectitude and truthful courage, 
fails to divest his dreadful death of a retributive aspect. The discrepancy 
between the feelings inspired by the man and the ruler, is one of a class of 
facts the key to which has yet to be found. 

The Duke of Wellington went to Verona in the place of Lord London- 
derry. The change seemed of little significance — ^but it was in truth the 
turning point in our foreign policy. He went not, as Castlereagh would 
have gone, the representative of his own mind and will ; but as the mouth 
and hand of a mind and will now for the first time uppermost in English 
councils. Of the millions of men to whom the news of Londonderry's 
untimely end was as the voice of fate, it was most emphatically so to George 
Canning. Refusing to participate in the proceedings against Queen 
Caroline, he resigned his place on the Board of Control, and spent the year 
in travel. On his return, there was room for him at the Cabinet-table, 
would the K.ing have consented. Sidmouth was bent on retiring — 
*' because," he says, " my official bed was become comparatively a bed of 
roses ;" that is, there were no more plots to detect or seditions to put down. 
He was succeeded in the Home Office, very quietly, by Mr. Peel, before 
secretary for Lreland — introdaeed by the retiring minister with an 
eulogy on his " becoming and creditable " demeanour. To strengthen 
the weakened ministry, a coalition with the Grenville section of the 
Whigs was accepted as a sore necessity. The old nobleman who gave 
a name to that party, would give nothing more than his name to 
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the ministry : he had retired from public life, and would not return to it. 
His Mend the Marquis jof Buckingham, was made a duke ; Mr. Cbarlee 
Wynne took the presidency of the Board of Control ; and other retainers 
received rich prices for the few votes and lessened influence they brought. 
That the Marquis of Wellesley succeeded Lord Talbot as Viceroy of Ireland, 
was the only positive gain to the cause of good government Throughout 
these changes, the country kept its eye on Mr. Canning — now the more 
conspicuous by his isolation. As an orator, he was admitted to be the first 
of his age — genius for statesmanship seemed to sit upon his lofty brow, and 
to breathe through his eloquence — and his administrative talent had been 
fully proved and trained in the subordinate offices he had ^led. The East 
India Company resolved to avail themselves of the high ability which a 
king's ill-temper prevented the country from employing. The announce- 
ment that he would shortly proceed to India as Governor-Oeneral produced 
an almost universal feeling of shame and regret; but nothing could be done. 
At the close of the session of 1822, he went down to Liverpool to take 
leave of lus constituents, and to spend a few days with Mr. Gladstone 
(fother to the present member for the University of Oxford), prior to 
embarkation. It was on his journey down that news reached him of the 
terrible end of his old Wimbledon Common opponent. The leave-taking 
was turned into a festival ; although he assured the five hundred gen- 
tlemen who entertained him that he knew no more of what would «nsue 
than the humblest in the crowds that cheered him in the streets, they felt 
it impossible he could now be spared. It was not till a month later (Sep- 
tember the 11th) that the Foreign Office was offered him by the premier. Lord 
Liverpool — ^his old school-fellow and unswerving friend, Jenkinson. It was 
neither offered nor accepted without a struggle. Canning must have felt 
like one stepping into the place of the fallen in battle ; for he knew the 
iealousies, hatreds, and distrusts, that would now be let loose upon him. It 
was a standing accusation against him, from all parties, that he was an adven- 
turer; — ^with Tories and Whigs, it was his sin that, not being bom of one 
of the ruling families, he was not content to s^e and be patroni2ed by 
them — with Kadicals, that, being one of the people, he consorted with aris- 
tocrats, and was proud as the proudest in his bearing. Such are the 
inevitable incidence of a false position ! He had replied to this prejudice 
in 1816, in language that inflamed the former class to undying animosity:— 
** To this charge, as I understand it, I am willing to plead guilty. A repre- 
sentative of the people, I am one of the people ; and I present myself to 
those who choose me with only the claims of character (be they what they 
may), unaccredited by patrician patronage or party recommendation. . . 
There is a political creed which assigns to a certain combination of great 
families a right to dictate to the sovereign, and to influence the people ; and 
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this doctrine of hereditary aptitude for adininistration is, singularly 
enough, most prevalent among those ivho find nothing more laughable 
than the principle of legitimacy in the Grown. To this theory 
I have never subscribed. If to depend directly upon the people, 
as their representative in Parliament ; if, as a servant of the Grown, 
to lean on no other support than that of public confidence — if that 
be to be an adventurer, I plead guilty to the chaise: and I would 
not exchange that situation, to whatever taunts it may expose me, for all 
the advantages which might be derived from an ancestry of a hundred 
generations.'' With what other obstacles he had to contend, we shall see 
as we proceed : suffice it to say, for the present, that the pride which might 
justly accompany the consciousness that he was an inexorable necessity in 
the State, was attended with a sense of isolation that might well give pause 
to his ambition.* The efiect of his presence in the Gabinet was instantly felt 
at Verona. Thither the Duke departed on the 17th, bearing with him these 
very decided instructions from the pen of the new Foreign Secretary : — " If 
there be a determined project to interfere by force, or by menace, in the 
present struggle in Spain, so convinced are his Majesty's Government of the 
uselessness and danger of any such interference, so objectionable does it 
appear to them in principle, as well as utterly impracticable in execution, 
that when the necessity arrives, or (I would rather say) when the oppor- 
tunity ofiers, I am to instruct your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily 
to declare, that to any such interference, come what may, his Majesty will 
not be a party." The " opportunity " soon ofiered. Ghateaubriand-r-who 
was then French Minister of Foreign Affairs — set forth in his most efftjctive 
style, and to willing listeners, the mischiefs of the Spanish Revolution, and 
the special reasons that would justify France in interfering. The English 
Duke delivered his testimony — even gave it to be understood that his 
nation would have desired a very different re-settlement of the Itahan 
governments — and withdrew from the Gongress ; which broke up with the 
understanding that France would work her way, but without formally ap- 

* Lord Brougham, in his " Sketches of Statesmen of the reign of George the Third," thus 
describes another difficulty to which Mr. Canning ezpo&ed himself:—" "With the common run 
of ordinary mortals, who compose the mass of every country — with the plainer sort of men, who 
form the bulk of every acuiienoe, and who especially bear sway in their own appointed place, 
the assembly that represents the English people— it would have been contrary to nature if one m> 
lively, BO fond of his joke, so careless whom his merriment might offend, so ready to turn the 
general laugh against any victim — had been popular, nay, had failed to prove the object of suh- 
picion, and even dislike. The duller portion, over whose heads his lighter missiles flew, were 
offended with one who spake so lightly; it was almost pe-sonal to tuem if he jested, and a 
classical allusion was next thing to an afi&ont. * He will be laughing at the quorum or taUdng 
metaphysics next,* said the squire representing a county. But even they who emulated him 
and favoured his claims, did not much like the man who had made them so merry, for they felt 
what it was that they laughed at, and it might be their own turn to-4n<»row." 

L 
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profing it, and whhoat taking any podtive action on the nominal sabject of 
their aaaembly, the Greek war. On the re-opening of Parliament, the 
King's speech announced the ooorBO that had been taken, and added, that 
hit Biajesty vonld do all in hia power to avert the calamity of war between 
France and Spain. The addreia was carried with unanimity. Mr.Broagham 
deliveied on the occasion one of his greatest speeches, vindicating the 
leToltttionistB, consequently reprobating the Holy Alliance, and advoeating 
the position which the Government had taken up. Mr. Canning was not 
then in the House, not having been re*elected ; but in a correspondence 
with the flowery Chateaubriand he ably maintained his position. The 
French King, on opening the Chambers, announced the intended invasion 
of Spain, and invoked the blessing of Heaven on his attempt to give the 
Spaniards such a constitution as would be most fitted Ibr them. The 
English Minister commented on this both by letter and in Parliament, 
declaring that the principle involved — that political rights could be given 
or withheld by Kings at their pleasure— struck at the root of the British 
constitution. There were many who would have defended the Spanish 
constitution as if it had been our own— by force of arms ; and upon whom 
the news that the Dae d'AngoulSme had crossed the Pyrenees, unresisted 
by more than a British protest, fell as tidings oi a heavy dishonour as well 
as of sympathetic grief. The new Minister was placed in the trying position 
c^ having to restrain, at the dictate of his judgment, the generous impulses 
he had helped to excite— exposed at once to the taunts of enemies and the 
reproaches of disappointed admirers. But he was equal, and far more than 
equal, to both. In the House of Commons a motion of censure upon his 
policy, as feeble and inadequate, was met by an amendment expressive of 
approbation and gratitude. The debate was thrice adjourned ; and, on the 
last night, Mr. Canning vindicated the course he had resolved upon in one 
of the most remarkable of modern speeches — almost equalling, in its effect, 
what we read with incredulous wonder of the masterpieces of ancient 
eloquence. He showed that the next best thing to preventing a war between 
France and Spain, was to prevent that war from becoming general — as, in 
the event of England's interference, all the powers of Europe would have 
arrayed themselves against the latter countries ; for so early as the 5th of 
January had Russia, Austria, and Prussia, withdrawn their ambassadors 
from Madrid;— that the evil had been c(mfined, by the moral influence of 
England, to its least injurious form ; — that the Holy Alliance had been vir- 
tually broken up— and that it was still open to England to prevent the exten- 
sion of French interference to Portugal, as was threatened, and to the South 
American colonies of Spain. The intended ostracism was converted into 
an ovation. But for an accident — the doors of the House being closed 
before the few remaining non-KSontents could leave — ^the amendment would 
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bave been <»urried umunntoasly i at it was, tlie majority iras three hundred 
and fifty-two to twenty ! 

The ooorse of erents, and the Minister's peraonal exertions, made the 
whole nation participate in the pacific enthusiasm with which he had inspired 
the Commons. The Spaniards behaved with a characteristic mixture of 
bravado and cowardice. The sight of the French cohmnts was sufficient 
to torn the balance of the horrid civil war which had been some time 
waging, in &Toar of the " Bands of the Faithful f" as the soldiers of the 
Church and King wei« termed. Seyeral British officers — ^among others^ 
the brave Sir Robert Wilson ; who had been disgraced for the very decided 
part he had taken with Queen Caroline — went over to aid the Libe- 
rals ; and their coffers were replenished by the contributions of British 
citizens. But our countrymen gamed little more than the mortification 
of getting wounded in miserable skirmishee, which their allies left them to 
fight; and of seeing the army they had gone to lead go over in troops to 
the invader. On the 24th of May, Madrid was entered ; and by the 3rd 
of Octcibet, even Cadiz, in which the Cortes had shut up themselves and 
their Hing, lunrendered. The moet generous of nations could scarcely 
think it worth while to go to war for such a parcel of priest-ridden slaves ;— 
but none eould forbear a pang on learning that Eiego, the luckless author 
of the revolution, had been hanged on a gibbet high as Haman's, every 
ooncesfidon revoked, and the unfortunate country saddled with an army of 
occupation forty thousand strong. Mr. Canmng aided this cooling^own 
of blind ardour into an intelligible and judicious zeal for European 
liberty, by the speeches he delivered in our principal towns during a sort 
of autumnal tour. A passage in his harangue to the people of Plymouth, 
has tafcen its place among the highest flights of British oratory : — " Tbe 
resources created by peace are means of war. In cherishing those resources, 
we but accumulate those means. Our pres^it repose is no more a proof of 
inabOity to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty mosses that float in the waters above your town, is a 
proof they are devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any coll of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated 
being, instinct with life and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, 
its swelling plumage ; how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength; and awaken its 
dormant thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent machines, when 
springing f^om inaction into a display of its might, such is England 
herself; while apparently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion." 
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' Such words as these are deeds. And there were more such to be spoken. 

When the Houses reassembled [February 3rd, 1824], there were still more 

dedaimers about what might and should have been done — the Marquis of 
Lansdowne at once lamenting the fate of Spanish liberalism, and advocat- 
ing the recognition of the independence of those South American states 
which his party had heretofore insisted on bolding to their allegiance. Mr. 
Brougham poured a flood of inTectire upon France and Austria ; but let 
fall a sentence which justified the ministerial poUcy more amply than could 
the most laboured apology — " England stands bound over in recognisances 
of eight hundred millions to keep the peace." Not that either Canning 
or Brougham considered that these heavy securities precluded us from the 
possibility of "a just and necessary war;" they were both of opinion that 
there was a line — unhappily within view — ^beyond which even the main- 
tenance of peace would be calamitous and disgraceful ; would be the violation 
of obligations weightier than any amount of debt Mr. Canning had 
distinctly assured the country — and his words had been re-echoed even 
from the Andes — that should France attempt to reconquer, for herself or 
Spain, the revolted American colonies, the attempt would be resisted. We 
may be unable to see why the principle of non-intervention should not 
hold good on both sides of the Atlantic ; and with what grace this declara- 
tion could come from the statesman who, a few years before, had carried 
a bill restraining English subjects from joining the insurgent colonists. 
The Minister, however, acted even up to the spirit of his declaration. In { 
October, he communicated to the French Qovemment his determination, | 
and requested an explanation of their intentions; at the same time ac- | 
crediting consuls to the independent state of Buenos Ayres. Prince i 
Polignac (who had succeeded Chateaubriand) explicitly avowed the desire of I 
France to unite with the other powers of Europe in endeavouring " to bring 
back to a principle of union in government, whether monarchical or 
aristocratical, a people among whom absurd and dangerous theories were 
now keeping up agitation and disunion." Mr. Canning's reply was 
decisive — ^that every people has an exclusive right to select its own form 
of government ; and that England was equally ready to recognise monar- 
chies and republics. 

Simple as this act appears, it was the last of a long and complicated 
series. From the time of the American Revolution, the independence of 
these Spanish colonies had been alternately favoured and discouraged by 
English statesmen; The aid afforded by Spain to our insurgent transatlantic 
subjects naturally inclined our rulers to look with no displeasure upon an 
insurrection of Creoles and Indians which broke out in 1785, in Pern and 
New Granada. These states had their Washington, or one who aspired to 
be such — Francisco de Miranda. He served in the army sent by Spain to 
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assist the North Amerioans, and after the war yisited Europe. At the time of 
the French Revolation, he was submitting to Mr. Pitt a plan which would 
probably have been adopted, but for the anti-GalHcan alliance of Spain with 
this country. The Creole then transferred his schemes and his sword to the 
French Directory, who wished him to subdue for them St. Domingo, before 
attempting with their aid to revolutionize the southern continent.* While 
thus dancing attendance on European powers, his countrymen were rashly 
helping themselves ^ for of several conspiracies set afoot before the close of 
the century, all failed, though countenanced by the English naval force 
which captured Trinidad. A delegation joined Miranda [1797] in once more 
ne^tlating with Mr. Pitt ; and this time the plan included the co-operation 
of the United States, to whom Florida was to be ceded, while England was 
to receive all the Spanish islands, except Cuba, and a money payment for 
her ships and supplies. It seems to have been the indisposition of President 
Adams to adopt this plan, which retarded it until the Peace of Amiens ren- 
dered it impracticable. But it was revived with the renewal of the war; 
and though the United States government could lend no avowed assistance, 
means were found to equip American ships and volunteers, and Miranda 
landed from a fleet of fifteen vessels, at the town of Le Vela de Caro, a force 
sufficient to raise the country. His hopes were again dashed by a change of 
British policy, and he returned to England. The Whigs had all along been 
averse to revolutionizing the Spanish colonies — except for the short period 
when the mother-country was in alliance with us against France ; but they 
had no objection to their conquest — it was, indeed, attempted in the unfor- 
tunate Buenos Ayres expedition, the commanders of which were expressly 
directed to discountenance hopes of any further change of government than 
the substitution of an English for a Spanish king. The invasion of Spain 
by the French Emperor produced another change of relations. The old 
mother-country party were ready enough to transfer their allegiance to 
Bonaparte at the bidding of their king ; whilst those who had been fighting 

• The TOflt poBseBsions of Spain in the West were originally divided into two vioe-royaltiet— 
Mexico and Peru ; the former coverings about thirty degrees of latitude in the northern conti- 
nent Ufll the latter running down %» far Into the south, passing behind and coming out 
beneath the Portuguese Brazil. As these immense tracts of country became subjected to sur- 
vey, they were redivided for the purposes of government. Peru was parcelled out at different 
times into the vice-royalties or captain-generalships of New Granada, S,io de la Plata, or 
BuMioi Ajres, Venesuela, Chili, Ouatimala, Havannah (including Cuba), and Porto Rico. The 
aboriginal inhabitants of these wastes did not— as in the north — ^fade away before tiie Euro- 
peans, but submitted to and intermingled with them. The Creoles, or offspring of this mixture 
of races, were almost universally, though not legally, excluded from public employments; 
and were exposed, equally with tiie Indian population, to the insults and extortions of officials 
«ent from the mother-counUry with authority to pay themselves. It was naturally some time 
before the two made common cause ; but at length the Creoles felt that they were more Ameri- 
cans than Spaniards, and the result was. after a long and bloody struggle, the eatabliahment 
ci the now existing Bepablies— Mexico, La Plata, Peru, Chili, Bolivia, Colombia, and Paxaguay. 
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or hoping for lepustloiii beeuio saddenly loyal, and nearly a himdred 
million of dollars were transmitted to the Junta in 1808 and '9. Tlw latter, 
however, adopted towards their yaloable auiliaries a bearing as aneogant 
and oppressive as that of the kings; acting on the theory to whidi one of 
their functionaries gave the insolent expres^on, that if a mnleteer or Cas- 
tiliao cobbler were the sole remaining Spaniard, he would be the rif^btlal 
governor of the Indies* A more favourable insoneetion than any former 
was the consequence ; and in 1811 a junta was elected and installed in Yal- 
ladolid. This body invited Ferdinand the Seventh to renounce his Spanish 
kingdom for that of Mexico, but with the aooompaniment of a oonstitutioB. 
In 1813, so brilliant had been their military successes that a National Con- 
gress was elected, and published a declaration ot independence ; but in about 
three years the Congress was dissolved by one of its own generals, and in 
two years more the insurrection was virtually at an end in Mexico and New 
Granada. In Venezuela, it was otherwise. Not less ready than the other 
provinces to aid the mother-'eottntry against the invader, it sJso wisely deter- 
mined to extort from her necessity some just concessions. In 1810^ aprovisional 
Government was established, professing allegiance to Ferdinand, and setting 
about some great reforms, including the abolition of the slave-trade. Great 
efforts were made by the Spanish party in London to prevent Miranda join- 
ing his fellow-countrymen; but he succeeded in getting away, was entliunas- 
tically received, elected to the National Congress, made commander-in-chief, 
and, finally [July, 1811], President, or rather Dictator, of the independent 
Bepublic of Venezuela. In the spring of the next year, an earthquake 
destroyed the city of Caracoa, on the day of a solemn festival ; and the 
superstitious people (who had proclaimed Roman Catholicism the religion 
of the State) were easily persuaded that this was the judgment of Heaven 
for their disloyalty. The tide turned, the fortunes of the republic became 
adverse ; Miranda was seized by Bolivar and others on pretence of treachery, 
delivered over to the Spanish authorities, and died in prison in 1816. 
Meanwhile, Bolivar headed another insurrection, conducted on the horrid 
principle of ** war to the death," was in turn made Dictator, and ruled as a 
military despot Extraordinary were the vicissitudes experienced, and 
frightful the sufferings mutually inflicted ; but they ended, as we have seen, 
in the separation from Spain of all her American states, and the virtual 
recognition by England of the Independence of idl in formally treating with 
Buenos Ayres, 

We have seen that Mr. Canning was censured for tardiness in taking this 
step by those with whose party opposition to South American independence 
was a tradition; but, to complete 'the inversion. Lord Sidmouth and the 
old Tories endeavoured to cast him out of the Government for taking the 
step at all, and twice he bad to tender his resignation in consequence of 
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these intrigoei. Bat he snnnoaiited them, and his triumph was the theme 
of a great speech from his friend and supporter, Lord Dadley and Ward, at the 
opening of the session of 1825 — his own celebrated vindication was 
not made till afanoet two yean later. Within that period, his great object, 
the disaolation of the Holy AllLance, had been virtually accomplished by a 
tnperhuman hand. Louis the Eighteenth had died — so had Charles of 
Sardinia, Ferdinand of Naples, and the C^ar Alexander. The Kings of 
Fraace and Najries died within a year of each otb» — the latter, the 
** Nestor^ of the Holy Alliance, as he was ridiculously styled, found dead in 
his bed — and both had the satis&otion of knowing that the untimely end of 
their kinsman, the Due de Berri, had not cut off a heir to the French throne ; 
the Duchess having given birth to a son in September 1820, the present Count 
de Chambord and possible Henry the Fifth. It was on the 1st of December, 
1625, that Alexander died--of a fever, at Taganrog, on the BladL Sea ; 
whence he was supposed to have retired from fear of a very extensive con- 
spiracy at Petersburg, and which was certainly formidable enough to deter 
his demoniac brother Constantine from ascending the throne; how Nicholas, 
the next in succession, escaped the doom that threatened lus family 
is yet a mystery. More practically important events had transpired 
at Lisbon. The overthrow of the Spanish constitution by the entrance 
of the French was imitated by the absolutists of Portugal, headed 
by the Queen, her second son, Don Miguel, and the French ambassador. 
The amiable but feeble John the Sixth was deposed, and was glad to take 
refuge in a British man-of-war; the Cortes were abolished, and the restora- 
tion of Church properties commenced. The reactionaries would have in- 
troduced a part of the Spanish army of occupation, but this the firmness of 
the British minister prevented. Li April of 1824 Don Miguel was in turn 
sent upon his travels, the old King restored, and the constitution re- 
established. In May of the next year, the independence of Brazil was 
acknowledged, and John the Sixth's elder son, Don Pedro, who had long been 
resident there, was elected King. In the following March, John died, 
leaving by his will his daughter, Isabella Maria, Regent of the kingdom, in 
the absence of her brother Pedro ; who, prevented by the conditions on 
which he had taken the throne of Braiil from re-uniting the two crowns, 
preferred to keep that which had been conferred by election. He held, 
however, that he had still a right to dispose of the Portugese crown, and 
accordingly settled it upon his eldest daughter. Donna Maria da Gloria, ac- 
companying the gift to her with that of a constitudonto the nation; the liberal 
portion of whom received both with acclamation. The constitution was 
formally established on the 31st July, but the absolutists violently opposed 
it, and were countenanced by the representatives of all the continental 
despotisms. Pedro had sought to conciliate his brother Don Miguel by 
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espousing him to the yoong qoeen, his niece ; hut neither would he thus 
nullify his pretensions, nor would his partisans consent to coalesce with thel 
liberals in Church and State, who identified their cause with the new settle- 
ment of the crown. Civil war was threatened. Some of Don Miguel's 
military adherents led their regiments across the frontier, and set up his 
standard. The Spanish Qorernment disclaimed participation in the pro- 
ceeding on the remonstrance of the British and Portugese courts ; but the 
nucleus was permitted to remain and spread. Invasion was threatened at 
several points, and so formidable did appearances become that the Regency 
directly cLumed the interposition of Great Britain, as on behalf of an 
ancient and faithful ally. It was withheld until distinct acts of aggression 
could be deposed to. On Friday [December the 11th] it was officially 
communicated that the frontier had been crossed in several places ; by the 
Tuesday following, English troops were on their march, and Mr. Canning 
stated and defended what had been done in a speech which charmed the 
House and country into unanimous and high-wrought enthusiasm. It 
was on this occasion that he uttered the celebrated sentence — ^in allosion to 
his being the first European minister to recognise South American inde- 
pendence — ** 1 called the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old." Some passages of this oration mast be given in justice to the 
policy of this great statesman : — ''The vote for which I call, is a vote for 
the defence of Portugal, not a vote of war against Spain. ... In thus 
fulfilling the stipulations of ancient treaties, of the existence and obligation 
of which all the world are aware, we, according to the uniyersally-admitted 
construction of the law of nations, neither make war upon the assailant, 
nor give to that assailant, much less to any other power, just cause for war 
against ourselves. We go to Portugal in the dbcharge of these sacred 
obligations. When there, nothing shall be done by us to enforce the esta- 
blishment of the constitution ; but we must take care that nothing shall be 
done by others to prevent it from being fairly carried into efiect Internally 
let the Portugese settle their own affairs; but with respect to ex- 
ternal force, while Great Britain has an arm to raise, it must be 
raised against the efforts of any power that shall attempt forcibly 
to control the choice and fetter the independence of Portugal. . . There 
are reasons which entirely satisfy my judgment that nothing short of a 
point of national faith or national honour would justify, at the present 
moment, any Toluntary approximation to the possibility of war. . . . 
Some years ago, in the discussions respecting the war against Spain, I 
stated that the position of this country in the present state of the world 
was one of neutrality, not only between contending nations, but between 
conflicting principles ; and that it was by neutrality alone that we could 
maintain that balance the preservation of which I believed to be essential 
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to the welfare of mankind. I then said, that I feared the next war which 
would be kindled in Europe would be a war not so much of armies as 
of opinions. Not four years have elapsed, and behold my apprehensions 
realized ! It is, to be sure, within narrow limits that this war of opinion 
is at present confined ; but it is a war of opinion in which Spain (whether 
as government or as nation) is now engaging against Portugal; it is a 
war which has commenced in hatred of the institutions of Portugal ! If 
into that war this country shall be compelled to enter, we shall enter 
into it with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate rather than to 
exasperate ; and to mingle only in the conflict of arms, not in the more 
fatal conflict of opinions. But I much fear that this country (however 
earnestly she may endeavour to avoid it) could not, in such case, avoid 
seeing ranked under her banners all the restless and dissatisfied of any 
nation with which she might come in conflict. It is the contemplation 
of this new power in any future war which excites my most anxious appre- 
hension. 1 . The situation of England may be compared to that of 
the ruler of the winds, as described by the poet — 

CeUk sedet ^olus arce, 
Seeptra tenens ; moUitque animos, et tempera iras, 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelomque profandum 
Qaippe ferant rapidi secum, Tertanque per auras. 

The consequence of letting loose the passions at present chained, would 
be to produce a scene of desolation which no man can contemplate 
without horror. Such is the love of peace which the British Government 
acknowledges, and such the necessity for peace which the circumstances of 
the world inculcate . . . We go to Portugal not to rule, not to dictate, 
not to prescribe constitutions, but to defend and preserve the independence 
of an ally. We go to plant the standard of England on the well-known 
heights of Lisbon. Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion 
shall not come !" 

Here the orator paused, amidst great cheering from all parts of 
the House. Mr. Brougham declared that now indeed the nation was 
governed on wise, liberal, and truly English principles, and its burdens 
would be cheerfully borne. Mr. Hume was not so sure that the country 
would be willing to bear an increase of its burdens for the sake of Portugal 
or the Portuguese, and moved a formal amendment ; for which only three 
or four voted, and which gave the Minister an opportunity of consummating 
his oratorial triumph. He accepted the comparison between the two 
cases of 1823 and 1826, and undertook to deduce from them the exposi- 
tion and the justification of his general policy. He observed upon the 
favourite notion of Sir B. Wilson and other chivalrous Liberals, that 
the Government should retaliate unon Soain her encouragementof Portuguese 
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deserters, by arming the Spanish reftigees here, and by the repeid of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act— which had been passed, <' if not at the direct 
reqaeet, for the especial benefit of Spain.** He acknowledged that this 
would be strictly, even << epigrammatically just;" but all such expedients he 
disclaimed, dreaded, and deprecated, as a letting loose of fiery spirits that 
might kindle a European conflagration. He reminded the House that the 
Government shared the indignation of the people at the invasioa of Spain 
by the French, and resisted it by all means short of war— and he repeated, 
with striking phraseology and illustration, the reasons why he would not 
go that length : — ** In a war against France at that time, as at any other, 
you might, perhaps, have acquired military glory ; you might, perhaps, 
have extended your colonial possessions; you might even have achieTed, 
at great cost of blood and treasure, an honourable peace; but as to getting 
(the French out of Spain, that would have been the one object wbidi yoa 
almost certainly would not have accomplished: for how seldom, in the 
whole history of the wars of Europe, has any war between two great 
powers ended in obtaining the exact, the identical object for which the war 
was begun T The hacknied taunt that he had permitted the balance of 
power to be disturbed, elicited a passage of high historical interest. He 
described the notion as " the echoes of sentiments which, in the days of 
William and Anne, animated the debates and dictated the votes of the 
British Parliament No peace was in those days thought safe for this 
country while the crown of Spain continued on the head of a Bourbon. 
But were not the apprehensions of those days greatly over-stated P Has 
the power of Spain swallowed up the power of maritime England P or does 
England still remain, after the lapse of more than a century, during which 
the crown of Spain has been worn by a Bourbon, niched in a nook <^ that 
same Spain, Gibraltar? Again, is the Spain of the present day the 
Spain whose puissance was expected to shake England from her sphere ? 
No ; it was quite another Spain — it was the Spain within the limits of whose 
empire the sun never set-— it was * Spain with the Indies,' — that excited the 
jealousies and alarmed the unaglnations of our ancestors. The balance of 
power ! . • . Is it not a standard perpetually varying 83 civilijBation 
advances, and as new nations spring up and take their place among esta- 
blished political communities ? The balance of power a century and ^ 
half ago, was to be adjusted between France and Spain, the Netherlands, 
Austria, and England ? Some years after that again, Prussia became not 
only a substantive but a preponderating monarchy. Thus while the balance 
of power continued in principle the same, the means of adjusting it became 
more varied and enlarged — enlarged, in proportion, I may say, to the 
number of weights which might be shifted into one or the other scale. • . 
Was there, theui no other mode of resistance than a direct attack upon 
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f ranee, or a war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain ? What if the 
possession of Spain might be rendered harmless in rival hands — ^harmless 
as regarded us and yalueless to the possessors ? Might not compensation 
for disparagement be obtained, and the policy of our ancestors vindicated, 
by means better adapted to the present time ? If France occupied Spain, 
^as it necessary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation, that 
we should blockade Cadis ? No ! I looked another way. I sought 
materials of compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain, 
such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, 
it should not be < Spain with the Indies.' I called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old T 

la the Lords, the Duke of Wellington spoke, in support of the ministerial 
address in reply to the royal message — the form of procedure in both 
Houses — and it was carried without a dissentient voice. Parliament then 
adjourned to the 8th of February ; and an armament of five thousand men 
was fitted out with such celerity, that on Christmas>day the first ship 
anchored in the Tagus. Mr. Canning's promptitude and decision were 
effectual^on the arrival of the fleet, the army on the frontier melted away. 
He was enjoying at that moment an unbounded popularity— he was the 
idol and hope of European liberalism. He was to add to his laurels as the 
minister of peace and freedom, to culminate that popularity and be snatched 
from these hopes, within six months. He had the high gratification of 
signing a treaty (July the 18th, 1827) with France and Russia, for estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of Greece ; and thereby terminating that barbarian 
struggle in which our Lord Byron and the Italian Santa Rosa had sacrificed 
their lives, and to which all the liberals and scholars of Europe had contri- 
buted money. A <* Lament for Greece " was one of the earliest productions 
of Mr. Canning's muse, and he cherished to the last the generous sentimf nts 
of his youth. He preserved, however, even towards Greece the neutrality 
which he had laid down for himself as foreign minister, and steadily refused 
in his public capacity anything beyond the expression of hearty good-will 
and humane attempts at pacification, which were at length successful. He 
could not settle the dispute with the United States about Oregon, which his 
predeeessor bad bequeathed to him in a very irritated condition — but he 
prevented it from becoming a cause of war. The possession of Oregon, in- 
cluding Vancouver's island and the Columbia river, was left an open question 
by the treaty of Ghent. It was submitted to a commission — on which Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Goulboum were the British representatives — and they 
arranged to leave the territory free to the subjects of both nations. The 
discossiom, however, continued, and became very angry; so that Mr. 
Canning had much difficulty in preserving his policy of patience and 
amicable intercourse. 
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We may mention here, to conclude our review of Mr. Canning's foreign 
policy, and to show the greatly ameliorated spirit of the Government since 
he had become its virtual chief, that at the renewal of the Alien Act in 
1824 and '26, the Home Secretary (Mr. Peel) voluntarily relinquished the 
odious power with which it armed him, and narrowed its requirements. It 
had been customary to renew the Act every other year ; which was never 
done without considerable opposition from the party whose principles and 
position naturally made them jealous of the Government, and of Bogland's 
character for unconditional hospitality. The Act required all foreigners, on 
taking up their residence here, to register their names and other particulars ; 
and it invested Government with the power of deportation at a moment's 
notice. There were upwards of twenty-five thousand on the register in 
1820 and '22 ; and that very few of them were engaged in definite pursuits, 
showed that the great majority had but just escaped from continental 
troubles, and rendered them objects of dislike and apprehension to Minister, 
such as Sidmouth and Castlereagh. Those statesmen, however, used gently 
the authority they refused to surrender. In ten years, less than as many 
persons were sent away. In 1824, there were twenty-six thousand five 
hundred in the country ; and though some of them had been detected in 
plots embarrassing to the Government, only one was deported. Mr. Peel 
then proposed, that in future the necessity for registration should cease with 
a seven years' residence ; and, two years later, he renounced altogether the 
power of deportation. Both changes gave great satisfaction to the nation 
and to the unfortunate objects of its protection. If their presence here was 
a danger and difficulty, from the constant appeal which the sight of their 
distress and the story of their wrongs made to our passions, and once nearly 
hurried us into war, it was counteracted by the lesson which it read on the 
inevitable miseries of physical-force revolution ; and it did much to enlarge 
our knowledge of, and sympathies with, other nations ; — as, in. later times, 
the Italian and Hungarian struggleiat have been amongst the most effective 
teachers both of peace and fraternity. 

It was within the period of the European events which we have now 
sketched, that the Ashantee and Burmese wars we^e commenced and 
terminated. The former was altogether a miserable afiair. It was provoked 
confessedly by the incompetency or bad faith of Sir Charles McCarthy and 
his predecessors in the governorship of Cape Coast Castle. It was in January 
1824, that actual hostilities with the Ashantee king commenced, and it was 
not till August of 1826 that they terminated, between the two periods, the 
British lost their Governor and several thousand men — ^the Ashantees many 
more ; and the natives, who cared not much for either, suffered dreadfully 
from the destruction of their crops and cattle. It is disgusting to find 
British officials and soldiers in circumstances to admit of such a tale as this: 
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among the trophies of our success was the golden umbrella of state, and a 
talisman, under the leopard-skin covering of which was found the head of 
poor McCarthy, and which one of the native kings refused to give up. — ^The 
Surmese war was very different, both in its causes and results. The oriental 
pride and ignorance of that brave people, who had subdued the neigh- 
bouring states of Pegu and Assam, commenced aggressions which could 
scarcely be overlooked, and the consequences of which can only be con- 
demned on a much higher theory than has yet been adopted in State 
affairs. In May 1824, the principal Burmese seaport, Rangoon, was taken, 
and within two years, after much suffering from sickness, and much 
slaughter of the Burmese, the great river Irrawaddy was ascended, and the 
country put at our mercy. A victory over a people who carried with them 
diviners to battle, and whose ** Invulnerables " were stimulated with opium, 
is not much to the credit of Anglo-Saxons. But the uses of success were 
not dishonourable. A subsidy was exacted, which did not amount by five^ 
sixths to the cost of the war ; the Aracan territory was placed between our 
territories and those of the humbled " Lord of the White Elephant and 
Golden Foot ;'' and the people have doubtless since been better governed 
than before. It is consolatory to believe that by obliterating the footsteps 
of war, covering its bloody fields with harvests, and attaching to a just and 
beneficent sceptre peoples taken by the sword, England's crimes in the East 
may be expiated, and her empire established. 



CHAPTEE YIIL 

THB XBW KRA— FISCAL EEDTJCTION AND COMUEBCIAL EMANCIPATION— THE POLICY OP VANSITTABT 
AMD OF HU8KI880N— " PBOSPERITY HOBINSON"— WOOL— THE SPITALFIBLDB ACT AND THE SILK 
DUTIES— THE NAYIOATION LAWS— OPEBATIYB COMBINATIONS — RESPITE OP THE PAPER CUBBZNCT 
— JOINX-BTOCK MANIA— THE CRASH— A " REBELLION OP THE BELLY" — NEW CORN BILL. 

The glorious change in the foreign policy of Great Britain to which the 
last chapter was devoted, was in itself sufficient to redeem the reign of 
George the Fourth from the ignoble baseness which the personal character 
of the monarch, and the politics of his first ministers, would have naturally 
induced. But the accession to office of Mr. Canning was the advent of a 
new era in our domestic as well as in our foreign history — the era^ of 
commercial and religious emancipation, of fiscal, legislative, and social 
improvement. Between 1828 and 1830, more than seven millions of 
taxation were taken off, and that upon an intelligible principle, and with 
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the best rasnhs; a nninber of absurd and incaleulably penioious lawi, 
aifeoting oommeret and industry, were repealed or modified ; the aneient 
dominance of one religions sect owet all others was inTaded by the repeal ef 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and the admimion of Boman Catholics to 
Parliament ; the mitigation of the criminal code was taken by Ooremment 
out of the hands of adrentsrous philanthropy ; the education and social 
elevation of the people were admitted to be in harmony with, if not to 
constitute, the highest interests of the State ; and the great work of Patiia- 
mentary reform was considerably adtrtnoed. It is true that Mr. Canning 
was not the prime personal agent in all these mighty and beneficent 
changes — ^it is a remarkable instance of intellectual perversity, that to eome 
of them he was inveterately opposed ; but to him belongs the high honour, 
or his was the good fortune, of being instrumental in breaking down the 
aristocratic monopoly in gOTemment, of kindling a spirit of poetry beneath 
the ribs of politics, of making way for the men who effected, whether in 
advance or by the pressure of their age, the progressive results we have 
classified above, and which it will be convenient further to describe rather 
according to that classification than in the order of their occurrence. 

Mr. Huskisson was the hero of commercial emancipation, and Mr. 
Bobinson of fiscal reduction. Both were personal friends of Mr. Canning, 
and entered the Ministry within a few months of his accession — ^much to 
the anger and grief of Lord Eldon— the former as President of the Board of 
Trade, the latter as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Vansittart being 
created Lord Bexley and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. 
Huskisson was exposed, like his more brilliant friend, to the charge of 
being low-bom and a professional politician. He was the son of a gentle- 
man of Staffordshire, and might have lived as a 'squire on his small estate ; 
but abandoning the patrimony to his relations, he became, at twenty years 
of age, secretary to the British ambassador at Paris, and six years later 
Under-Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. The economical 
opinions he had formed in his intercourse with men and books we may 
plainly gather from his measares. Bat it was impossible to educe from the 
policy of preceding financiers anything of the kind. Mr. Vansittart had 
held his office since 1812. Since the peace, he had remitted no less than 
twenty-one and a half millions of taxation ; but, year by year, it was the 
interest which happened to be strongest that gained relief, the tax most 
obnoxious to the governing classes that was thrown over. Thus, it will be 
remembered, in 1816 the income-tax and part of the malt-tax were 
surrendered ; and so, in 1822, another million and a half of the latter was 
abandoned. Between the two periods, property and assessed taxes had been 
reduced to the amount of £18,355,889 — while excise and customs duties 
had been reduced more than imposed to the amount only of £3.827.400. 
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Yansittart's rule appears to have been, to appease the elamoroos, whether 

for impositioii or remission ; and to make up a deficiency from one source 

by doubling the demand upon another. The people did not then understand 

that taxes on articles of consumption are paid chiefly by the consumers ; nor 

the Minister, that the consumption of an article is lessened by increasing 

the cost of its production. If, therefore, an excise duty which he had 

doubled failed to yield double its former return, there was nothing for it 

but to dip into that surplus fund which Mr. Pitt intended for the disdiarge 

of the debt, but which Yansittart candidly admitted ** was an instrument of 

great force in the hands of Parliament." The managers of the sinking-fund 

kept on borrowing to repair the inroads made upon it by the Exchequer^ 

the interest thus increasing while the debt was supposed to have diminished. 

Great, therefore, was the soiprise and anger of the people to learn, in 1822, 

that the interest of the debt was heavier than in 1817 by £700,000. The 

stupidity or wickedness of this system coold hardly be exceeded by that d 

the notion, which now became very popular, of expunging the debt from 

the national acconnty and leaving the creditors to sue for their annuities the 

parties to whom they had loaned the principal. 

The new men had to deal with such a state of things as this^ on making 
up the budget for 1823. The entire revenue was nearly sixty millions — of 
which, land, windows, and houses paid £4,563,674 ; Customs and Excise 
duties, £44,813,555. The latter were maintained for the double purpose of 
protection and revenue. They comprehended nearly every article of foreign 
growth or manufacture. Com, of course, was all but a prohibited import — 
some descriptions of provision, cattle for instance, were absolutely so—- coffee, 
sQgar, spirits, tobacco, so restricted that their consumption was stationary ; 
salt had been partially given up the previous year, after a struggle with the 
Chancellor, who did not think the payment for it of twenty or twenty-five 
sbllliogs a year could be missed by the working man, as it was bought in 
such small quantities. The raw or prepared material of many articles, the 
finished fabric of others— foreign gloves, silk, wool, cotton, flax, hemp, iron, 
timber — were prohibited or heavily burdened, for the sake of home and 
colonial producers. Then, as to imports, wool, printed cottons, hides, 
glass, candles, were forbidden or restricted. Connected with this was an 
intricate system of drawbacks and exemptions — such as on timber for building 
churches— which naturally led to infinite fraud and litigation. A more 
palpable evil was the existence of smuggling and illicit manufacture to an 
immense extent — with their coosequent cost to the Government of five 
hundred thousand a-year for the preventive service and coast-blockade, 
besides stations and revenue cutters ; an army of excisemen and Custom- 
house officers ; the evasion of duty and the loss of fair trade. People's 
eyes were not shut to these anomalies and mischiefs ; nor were they slow to 
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perceive the theoretical beaaty of Mr. Huskisson's doctrinee— but to their 
particular application there was the resistance of the special interest affected, 
and to their general application there was a multiplication of obstacles. 
Everybody enjoyed protection from everybody else ; and while each was 
more than willing to see his neighbour exposed to wholesome competitioni 
none would consent to be himself subjected to it. Thus the farmers 
objected to the importation of foreign wool, because it would lower the 
price of their own ; while the cloth manufacturers for that very reason 
desired the importation of foreign, and objected to the exportation of home- 
grown wooL The theory was, that the United Kingdom and its colonies 
were competent to the supply of all that they needed to consume, and 
constituted a community of mutual producers and consumers— while, in fact, 
every « interest " regarded every other as its adversary, and desiderated 
cheapness in all productions but its own. The new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer perceived that the only method to quiet wild speaking about the 
debt, and to gain general support in making the special changes which his 
colleague contemplated, was to continue to reduce taxation, and to select 
those taxes which pressed upon reproductive industry. He had such real 
pleasure in his work, and his amiable enthusiasm was so contagious, 
that he led himself and the House into sad blunders, which procured 
him from Cobbett the cognomen of " Prosperity Robinson." At the outset, 
he managed to reckon a sum of two millions twice over, making a surplus 
of five millions appear seven. Before the mistake was discovered, he had 
concluded an arrangement proposed by his predecessors, for the conversion 
of pensions and half-pay allowances, to the annual amount of five millions, 
of course diminishing every year, into forty-five years' annuities of 
£2,800,000; a portion of which the Bank of England bought at nine 
millionis and a half, relieving the tax-payers of that and the next few years, 
at the expense of their successors. A number of small but very annoying 
taxes, amounting to £70,000, he took off; reduced the window-tax and 
some domestic duties fifty per cent., and relieved Ireland altogether of 
assessed taxes. It was in the next year that he fairly commenced the new 
system ; and, not to weary ourselves with watching the process, or specifying 
its particulars, we may say that, in round numbers, of the seven millions 
and a half remitted from 1824 to 1829, less than one million consisted of 
direct or assessed taxes; upwards of six million! were taken from the 
Custpms and Excise duties. We shall now see how Mr. Huskissbn effected 
the corresponding legal and commercial changes. 

He began with wool. This ancient staple of English agriculture and 
commerce is of limited use in manufacture, unless worked up with foreign 
wool. Its exportation was forbidden, but it was altogether free from duty 
until 1813, when an import-duty of less than a penny a pound was imposed, 
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which Mr. Vansittftrt, in the extremest exaggeration of his method, raised at 
once to sixpence. The natural effect was seen, isrithin a year or two, in 
the diminution, by one-fourth, of the amount of woollen manufactures 
exported^ and in 1823 there were numerous petitions from the manu- 
facturers for the repeal of this duty — a demand which Mr. HoskLsson met 
with an offer of compliance, if the petitioners would consent to the free 
exportation of home-grown wool. That they would by no means do. The 
next year, therefore, Mr. Huskisson took the matter into bis own hands, 
and carried a bill allowing wool to be either exported or imported on 
a payment of one penny per lb. of one shilling value. Three years later, 
he could boast that while our wool-growers had exported only 100,000 lbs., 
our manufacturers had imported no less than 40,000,000 lbs. — Silk was next 
subjected to the new system. Soon after the establishment of the manu- 
facture at Spitalfields by the French refugees, laws were passed shutting 
out from England all foreign silks, the trade in which was previously free ; 
and heavy duties were imposed upon the prepared material. But the manu- 
facture gradually dwindled instead of increasing, and to such a degree, that 
in 1793, four thousand looms, and more than twice as many hands, that had 
been employed seven years before, were idle. When the manufacture revived, 
it was only because the East India Company had introduced into their 
dominions the Italian method of *' throwing,*' and could furnish sufficient 
of the material to mitigate the restrictions imposed upon Italian silk. But 
the Legislature had not been content with protecting the descendants of the 
Hugueiiots from the throwsters of Italy and the weavers of Lyons — they 
had also authorized the Middlesex magistrates to regulate the wages of the 
work-people, and forbidden the masters to remove their establishments 
beyond that control. The manufacturers of Spitalfiplds were thus exposed 
to unequal competition with those of Macclesfield and Paisley, and petitioned 
earnestly for the abolition of this kind of superintendence. Mr. Huskisson 
could not but assent to so reasonable a demand, and introduced a bill for 
the purpose ; but such was the " dismay and alarm " of the journeymen 
weavers — from whom Mr. Fowell Buxton presented a petition signed by 
eleven thousand — that the second and third readings of the bill were carried 
by majorities of only eight and thirteen. The Lords introduced amend- 
ments which would have had the effect of continuing the mligisterial 
authority over wages, but permitted the manufacturers to invest their 
capital where they pleased. Both parties in the Commons disowned the 
bill when thus vitiated; and it was dropped. But next year it was 
re-introduced, and as the eleven thousand petitioners were then in full 
work, they were as careless as they had before been alarmed ; and the bill 
for repealing the Spitalfields Act passed with only a feeble opposition in the 
Lords. Not so when it was proposed to rejfeal or relax the restrictions on 

M 
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raw, prepared, or manafactored foreign lilk. The manufactorera urgently 
desired a freer importation of the raw material, but were generally at averae 
to any considerable rsductioa on " organzine," the prepared material, 
and clamoured against the removal of the prohibition on the fabric. Mr. 
Buxton was this time the speaker for twenty-three thousand journeymen, 
who crowded the precincts of the Houses, whibt their employers filled 
the galleries. The financial Ministers at length effected the follow- 
ing arrangements : — The duties on raw silk were reduced to 3d. 
from 4s. on the pound fw Indian, and 5s. VJd. on other sorts ; the 
duties on brown silk were reduced from 148. dd, to 7s. 6d. per lb.; 
and foreign wrought silks were to be admitted from /uly, 1826, at a duty 
of 30 per cent, upon their value. The delay in the removal of the prohi- 
bition was a concession to the fears and entreaties of the manufacturers and 
workmen, who talked only of getting out of the trade before the two yean 
expired. Before that time, howerer, they had proved the soundneea of the 
Ministers' calculations. The manu&cture steadily advanced, till within five 
or six years it had doubled in extent, and in ten years we were actually 
exporting silk goods to France to the value of £60,000 in the year. When 
in 1826 a cry of distress was heard from Coventry, the cause of that distress 
was so obviously local, that the House refused by 222 to 40 to grant a com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

Commwoe and labour shared in this new policy with manufacturing 
industry. The change efiiected in the Navigation Laws was the most im- 
portant and significant of all that now took place. It will be remembered 
that the government of the United States retaliated, during the period of the 
Berlin decrees, on the regulation that prevented all but British ships enter- 
ing British harbours with a cargo. At the restoration of peace, both go- 
vernments agreed to a mutual repeal of these ridiculous restrictions. But 
other nations — Portugal, the Netherlands, and Prussia — followed the auocess- 
ful example of America, or threatened to do so. In 1822, Mr. Wallace, the 
then Preside Qt of the Board of Trade, introduced, and by the force of these 
circumstances carried, &Ye bills, making terms with those nations. The 
results of the relaxation were such as to supply Mr. Huskisson with an ar* 
gnment from present experience as well as right reason, when, in June of 
the next year, he proposed his famous Reciprocity of Duties Bill ; which 
equalised duties and drawbacks on the merchandise carried by the ships of 
all nations, provided their governments would reciprocate these terms. 
Loud was the outcry of the shipowners. Mr. Huskisson replied to, if he 
did not silence, their complaint, that British vessels were built under s 
pressure of duties which foreign shipbuilders did not bear, by offering 
them a drawback equal to all the duties they had paid in construction; 
'whish they declined, lest it should give a stimulus to the trade, His rea- 
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sonings, or, more probably, the necessities of the case, were so strcmg, that 
the bill passed through the lower House by majorities of five to one ; but 
that all were not blind to the significance of the event maj be judged 
from a sentence in the speech of Mr. Stuart Wortley (now Lord Wham* 
cliffe) — " he thought the principles which now began to work in regard to 
commercial regulations, must, ere long, be applied to agriculture." 

The adjustment of the relation of the employers and the employed had 
long been a sore necessity — it had now met with men able and willing to 
attempt it The opening of the year 1824 displayed unwonted signs of 
prosperity. Wheat was dear enough to satisfy its growers, but nearly every 
class of the people was sufficiently well employed to pay the price. But 
in the thickest hives of industry there was revolt and bitter war. Six 
thousand of the operatives about Macclesfield had risen on a question of 
time and wages, and a body of four hundred of them had a serious confliet 
with the military. In many places there were cases of intimidation, and 
even of alleged murder. A committee of the House of Commons, with 
Mr. Hume for its chairman, sat and reported upon the law relating to 
artisans and madiinery. Strangely as it reads now, the exportation of 
machinery and the emigration of artisans were alike forbidden. The com* 
mittee reported that the folly of the law in regard to workmen was equal 
to its injustice — ^that it was as impossible as unfair to prevent them carrying 
their labour to the best market. They, therefore, recommended the aboli* 
tion of all such laws, which was carried into effect without opposition. 
Another point of the inquiry involved more serious considerations — ^namely, 
the laws relative to combinations of workmen. Not only did the common 
law treat as conspiracy mutual arrangements for wages, but some thirty or 
forty Acts of Parliament, passed on occasion of particular outbreaks, or for 
the regulation of particular trades, had taken from workmen all oppor- 
tunity of legally combining for their own protection, while the masters 
vere virtually free from restraint. The committee reported in this spirit, 
and recommended that the two {Murties should be left perfectly at liberty 
to consult their separate interests by mutual consultation. In a fit of very un- 
usual trustfulness towards the people, Parliament repealed the acts alluded 
to, and modified the common law. Unhappily, their generosity outran the 
requirements of safety. The working-classes had been for some time under 
the domination of a few who abused their ignorant but honest prejudices 
and many wrongs to the gratification of their own love of idleness and 
mastery, their hatred as much of steady work as of the envied weallhy. 
At the instigation of these social demagogues, so soon as Parliament had 
risen, organizations were formed throughout the manufacturing districts, 
strikes were commenced, and continued for months, the peaceful now more 
than ever ill-used by the turbulenti the resources of both capitalist and 
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labourer oontamedi and the misda of both exasperated. Early in the 
eeision of '25, Mr. Huskisson therefore moved for a committee to re- 
consider the subject — the proceedings of the previous year were admitted 
on all hands to have been too hasty — and the now existing law was enacted, 
which permits combinations amongst either masters or men, but not the 
violation of contracts, nor the use of intimidation ; a law with which, we 
believoi working-men are well contented, however they may object to its 
occasional interpretation and appliance. 

The new policy was exposed to a severe shock, almost at its initiation. 
In the session of '22, upon the bitter complaints of the landlords that the 
rental of their properties and the price of their produce, in common with 
that of all articles, were greatly reduced by the narrowing of the currency, 
and the prospect of a return at last to cash payments, which were 
embodied in a motion by Mr. Western, a bill was quietly passed to 
permit the circulation of one and two pound notes, which were to have 
been extinguished that year, for eleven years longer! It was naturally 
felt that this was a virtual revocation of the bill of 1819— that so long 
a respite was an entire reprieve. The Bank of England declined to avail 
itself of the permission, and called in all its notes for less than five pounds— 
but the country bankers, instead of restricting their already too extended 
issues, indefinitely enlarged them. A general rise of prices was of course 
the consequence of this deluge of paper money. Within two years, it was 
calculated, the quantity of notes in circulation was increased from forty to 
fifty per cent. To the substantial wealth fast accumulating in the hands of 
the middle-classes, from the reduction of taxation and the healthy activity 
of commerce, there was thus added the delusive and feverish flush of % 
fictitious prosperity. Money was superabundant, and the rate of interest 
*' miserably low." New channels of investment were inquired for by capi- 
talists of all grades, from the Lombard-street banker to the tradesman's 
widow. The recognition of South American independence, the compara- 
tively new-born powers of gas and steam, the appetite for domestic comforts 
and refinements that had succeeded to the boisterous passions of the war, 
offered boundless fields for the distribution of the golden seed, and at the 
same time appealed to better propensities than that of acquisitiveness. 
Simultaneously with the opportunity there appeared — and, as it widened, 
multiplied^-a class that is the curse of modern civilization ; the unscrupu- 
lous, crafty lawyers, the needy and unprincipled writers, the stock-jobbers 
and other commercial gamblers, who make a market of the necessities and 
impulses of mankind. The omnipotent principle of association, that had 
begun steadily to uplift society, was seized upon, and made the instrument 
of measureless demoralization, to be followed by yet wider desolation. 
Joint-stock companitis sprang up with mushroom rapidity, quickly to 
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develop the bitterness of the poisonous counterfeit. From statements 
drawn up just after the time of which we write, it appears that for the 
one hundred and fifty-six joint stock companies of 1823, there were five 
hundred and thirty-two in 1825, with a nominal capital of £441,649,600; 
and in the same period, foreign loans were subscribed to the amount of 
eighteen millions. The professed objects of these associations were strangely 
various — of many, ludicrously absurd. There were companies for mining 
in the Corderillas, and for milking the wild herds of the Pampas — ^for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and for interlacing England with canals — 
for lighting the obscurest villages with gas, for baking and washing by 
steam, and for supplying every breakfast-table with eggs hatched and 
butter churned by the same ubiquitous power. It was in vain that a 
sober few exposed the audacious emptiness of many of these schemes, the 
impossible pretensions of others, the enormous inflation of resources 
involved in the aggregate of even the honest and probable — in 
vain that the history of former manias was republished as a warning 
and a satire — remonstrance and ridicule were alike lost upon a nation 
maddened by a sudden lust of riches and a delirious dream of romance. But 
the hour of awakening could not be delayed, nor its bitterness mitigated. 
In July the king closed the session of 1825 with congratulations on " the 
general and increasing prosperity," but his ministers could scarcely be blind 
to some ill omens. The funds had been declining for some months— goods 
were coming home by shiploads from gorged markets and unpeopled shores 
— no gold was yielded by the Mexican mines in which millions of silver 
had been sunk — the banks in town and country began to close their hands, 
and every dealer found a difficulty in getting either accommodation or cash. 
The anxiety that had long been felt changed to alarm, and alarm soon 
became a panic. One commercial house stopped, and then two or three 
every day. Next the country banks began to close, every stoppage stimu- 
lating a ** run," which soon reached to London. Not till the 5th of December 
did a Lombard-street house give way — but It was the famous one of Sir Peter 
Pole and Company; and was immediately followed by that of Williams. 
Within five or six weeks, sixty or seventy had stopped — the Bank of 
England was only saved, according to the confession of one of its directors, 
by the re-issue of one pound notes, a box of which was luckily discovered. 
The Cabinet set the Mint to work to coin sovereigns to supply the 
place of the four millions of notes which were as so much exploded 
gunpowder ; and even ventured to stop the stamping of notes altogether. 
At the meeting of Parliament (in February) the urgency of the crisis 
was pleaded as a justification of this acknowledged stretch of Ministerial 
prerogative; and, supported by the City, the indemnity asked for was 
accorded by a majority of 222 to 39. At the same timei the stamping of 
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notes was to be resumed for a limited period, the Bank of England was 
induced to establish provindal branches, and the basis of oountry banks was 
enlarged by permission to include any number of partners. In con- 
sequence of a vigorous opposition in Scotland — ^headed by Sir Walter Scott 
(himself ruined in the crash) in the character of '* Malachi Malagrowther^ 
-^the banking system of that country, which had well withstood the ordeal, 
was allowed to remain unaltered. By the end of February, the crisis had 
passed, but there was still much sufiering to be endured. Not only werr 
thousands of families stripped of their moderate possessions, and many oi 
krger means utterly ruined, but every one was crippled — those who hsd 
stood aloof from the race were maimed if not trampled in the retreat^ 
business was at a stand-still, and the habitually poor were deep in distrev 
at the hardest season of the year. There was, perhaps, more <^ virtue and 
generosity displayed than might have been expected. If the mercantile 
classes generally were angry with the Govemraent for their refusal to force 
a revival of credit by an issue of Exchequer Bills, they responded to their 
appeal to sustain confidence in their own remaining resources. The Bank 
vras authorissed to make advances to the amount of three millions. Presently, 
the wheels of commerce moved again, and began slowly to drag the nation 
from the slough into which it had fallen in pursuit of the fiintasy of 
miraculous wealth. 

But the poor are ever the first to feel, and the last to be relieved from, 
the pressure of general calamity. So early in the reaction as August 
there were quarrels between the shipowners and seamen of Sunderland, 
which were not quelled till five persons had been shot. In November there 
was a successful rebellion of the cotters of the Isle of Man against the 
collection of tithe on their potetoes. In the spring of the next year, in 
Lancashire ' and Yorkshire there was a formidable rising, stimulated by 
severe distress, but unhappily directed against power-looms; a thousand of 
which were destroyed in one week in and around Blackburn — not one left 
Btonding. The silk-weavevs of London and Dublin, of Norwich and Oarlisle, 
tirere without work, or refused it at such wages as the impoverished nuuin- 
iacturers could give ; and sought relief by methods varying in the degree of 
tiieir unfortunate ineptitude. Even the sluggish peasantry of Someraetehire 
vrere goaded by lack of food to attack the provision-sellers of Trowbrid^ 
As the summer advanced, drought was found to prevaiL It had been 
resolved to dissolve Parliament, though this was only its sixth session ; and 
Ministers-— though they had obtained a majority of 101 against a nsotion by 
Mr. Hume for a committee of inquiry into the existing distress — ^were 
unwilling to be left without authority to mitigate the dearth that was 
evidently impending, while there were large stores of foreign com in the 
ports. They carried with some difficulty two bills — one releasing 300,000 
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quarters already in bond ; and the other authorizing the admission of 
500,000 quarters if it should be necessary to do so — the agriculturist party 
insisting on saddling GoTemment with the responsibility of determining the 
necessity. That responsibility they were reluctantly compelled to assume. 
The drought increased to a remarkable degree ; and as accounts from the 
north of Europe foretold a scarcity, the final price at which corn was 
ex<^aded from our shores was passed before the harvest was over; but as 
SIX weeks must elapse before the average would be struck in the regular 
manner, an Order in Council at once admitted those kinds of grain which 
were most needed. The wheat crop, after all, was not deficient ; but it was 
felt that the subject of the corn-laws must be onoe more reconsidered, and 
during^ the recess* Lord Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson elaborated a measure 
whi^ it eventually fell to Mr. Canning's lot to introduce [in May, 1827]. 
The hill provided that foreign corn should be imported and warehoused 
duty firee ; and released on the payment of a certain scale of duties — 
wheat at Is. duty when it was 70s. a quarter, the duty increasing 2s. with 
every Is. of decrease in price. It passed the Commons by majorities of 
about three to one. In the Lords, it was destroyed through a singular 
misunderstanding among Ministers •— one of themselves (the Duke of 
Wellington) proposing and carrying an amendment fatal to the principle 
of the bill, in the opinion of its authors. The next year it was revived, 
vHh some modifications, by a Cabinet of which the Duke was chief, and 
carried without trouble. It was reserved for a member of both Ministries, 
fourteen years later, to efi'ect a radical alteration in the laws so jealously 
guarded by the strongest parties in the Legislature — and, a few years later 
stillf to decree their entire extinction. When the famished weavers of 
fiethnal Qreen and Carlisle clamoured in 1826 for corn-law repeal, they 
weve answered by military and assize commissions, under the administra- 
tion oi the very man on whose monument is the record, that he enabled 
industry to eat its bread unleavened by the bitterness of taxation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

na THAKB SRAB OF TKB CATHOLIC aUXSTION— <rnX LAST STAOB XBACHBH-MK. CAHIOKO'S BOX 
FOB THE ADXI88XON OF CATHOLIC P£K£8 TO PABJUAMEKT— SCENX WITH X&. B&OUGHAIC— TBE 
CATHOLIC AflfldllATION— AX ACT PASSED FOR ITS 6VPP&ESSI0N— MR. CAKNUiG, MR. PKiX, AITS 
THX TJNIVXBSITY OF OXFORD — SIB F. BURDBTT's CATHOUC BBLIBF BILL— ^HB DOBIB OT TOBB'S 
DBOLABATIOH— OBNXBAL BLBCTIOB— THB DVXB OF TOBK'S DXATH— CANMINO^S FBBMTKBUHrP 
AMD DBATH— THB OODBBICH CABIBBT— THBDUKB OF WELLIIIOTON PRIMX MIKI8TXB— BJEFBAL OF 
TBBT AND COBPOBATIOM ACTS— THE CLABB ELECTION— THE OBA>'GE CLUBS AND THB CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION— -SIONS OF YIELDINQ— MB. PXBL BBSIONS THE BBPBBSBKTATION OF OXFOBB — THB 
CATHOUC BBLIBF BILL-^HB XXNO'S BBLXTCTAinr ASBBMT— MB. o'COMNXLL'S BX-BLBCnOM FOB 
CLABB« 

The death of Henry Grattan completed, as his public life had oonstitatedi 
a second era in the history of the Catholic question. The first period 
extended from the violation, by King William the Third, of the treaty of 
Limerick — which assured to the Catholics of Ireland the secure enjoyment 
of their religion — to the assertion of independence in 1780 ; the period of 
the execrable penal laws. The second period was that of degradation and 
disabilities, peacefully because hopefully endured — endured, during the 
latter half of the term, on the understanding that only the life of an aged 
monarch stood between four millions of his subjects and their ciyil rights. 
At the commencement of the third period, the Catholics of Ireland were fully 
four to one to the Protestants. Their grleyances consisted in exclusion from 
Parliament, from posts of distinction and trust, from municipal offices, virtuaUy 
from the public service, and even from the jury-box ; besides whieh, no 
Catholic could be guardian to a Protestant, and no Catholic priest could 
be a guardian at all ; they were allowed to have arms only under certain 
restrictions, and not at all to keep arms for sale or as a matter of trade. 
In 1808, as we have seen, they stirred from their position of passive, 
waiting hope, rejected Mr. Grattan's proposition to allow the Government 
a veto on the appointment of their bishops, and commenced an agitation 
which the law officers of the Crown could not and Parliament would not 
interfere to put down. With the premiership of Lord Liverpool, theirs 
becattko^*--^\Qen question. Repeatedly, it will be remembered, the lower 
House, led by ts^a*^^ — -I'-wid^nning, had affirmed the justice of their 

brook delay? . a ^^ thPir service whai. 

The great •t»t*«--^f '•SJ,^,SoTApril.l822. he ..^-.^ fo, W. 
last Parliamentary speech. Onttieww r 
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to bring in a bill to admit Catholic peers to the House of Lords. He was 

probably induced to make that his specific effort, by the circumstance that 

the Catholic peers had been conspicuous in the recent ceremonial of the 

coronation — at all events, he made splendid oratorical use of the fact :-^ 

" Did it occur to the representatives of Europe, when contemplating this 

animating spectacle — did it occur to the ambassadors of Catholic Aastria^ 

of Catholic France, or of states more bigoted in matters of religion, that 

the moment this ceremony was over the Duke of Norfolk would become 

disseised of the exercise of his privileges among his fellow-peers ? — that his 

robes of ceremony were to be laid aside and hung up until the distant (be it 

a Tery distant!) day when the coronation of a successor to his present most 

gracious sovereign might again call him forth to assist at a similar solemn!* 

zation? — that, after being thus exhibited to the eyes of the peers and 

people of England, and to the representatives of the princes and nations of 

the world, the Duke of Norfolk — ^highest in rank among the peers— the 

Lord Clifford, and others like him, representing a long line of illustrious 

ancestry, as if called forth and furnished for the occasion, like the lustres 

and banners that flamed and glittered in the scene, were to be, like them, 

thrown by as useless and trumpery formalities P — ^that they might bend the 

knee and kiss the hand; that they might bear the train or rear the canopy; 

might discharge the offices assigned by Roman pride to their barbajian 

ancestors — 

' Purpurea tollant aule Britanni ;' 

bat that with the pageantry of the hour, their importance faded away ; that 
as their distinction vanished, their humiliation returned $ and that he who 
headed the procession of peers to-day, could not sit among them as their 
equal on the morrow T The bill thus strikingly recommended was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Peel, passed the Commons by but smaU miyoritLeSi and was 
thrown over in the Lords by a majority of 42. 

In the next session (1823), instead of presiding at the council board in 
Calcutta, Mr. Canning was seated on the treasury bench of the Commons. His 
being there was interpreted — such was the deplorable want of mutual con- 
fidence among public men — into an abandonment of the Catholic cause. On 
the night of the 17th April a discussion arose on the presentation of a pro* 
Catholic petition from some clergymen of the diocese of Norwich (whose 
bishop was the first of the episcopal bench to take that side)* In this 
debate, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Teimey, Mr. Qrey Bennett, and Mr. Brougham» 
successively attacked Mr. Canning for his supposed tergiversation — the last* 
mentioned with such characteristic vehemence of invective as might have been 
unbearable to a less sensitive spirit than that of the genius as well as the 
politician. At length he rose, and with terrible calmness gave Mr. Brougham 
*he lie ! Mr. Speaker was the first to break the dead silence that ensued 
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by calling upon the Right Hon. SecreUry to retract— Trhich he refused to 
do ; as did also Mr. Brougham. The Opposition did at last what 
they should haye done at first Mr. Canning had before explained 
that he had taken office in a mixed ministry^ because he belieyed that an 
lUisolutely agreed ministry was not necessary to carry the Catholic relief-- 
and now his word was accepted.-->In the session of 1824 the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk was enabled to exercise his office of Earl Marshal by a IhII 
exempting him in that capacity from the oath of supremacy. Nothing more 
was done in Parliament that year, but much in the country. The Catholic 
Association had begun to hold its public meetings, at which O'Connell and 
Shiel mingled fiery invectiTes i^nst Protestant ascendency, with stem 
denunciations of those agrarian conspiracies which had kept the country 
for some years in a frightful state of alarm. It was the most formidable 
feature of this organization, not that it levied a regular taxation upon the 
population it had numbered and parcelled out, but that it delivered the 
country from lawlessness. It is an intolerable thing for a government to find 
its primary functions superseded— but it was so now. It was in vain that 
the bigot Viceroy, Talbot, and his yet more bigoted Attorney-General, 
Saurin, tried to quiet the disturbed districts of the country by suspending 
the Habeas Corpus, prodaimiog martial law, scouring mountain and moiass 
with soldiery — bands of White-boys and other outlaws besieged the forti- 
fied mansions of the gentry, pillaged obnoxious farmers, fought pitched 
battles, or executed sentence of death upon the proscribed. It was equally 
in vain that Wellesley and Piunket combined ooneilbtion with firmness, 
suppressed Orange processions, impartially administered the laws, and did 
their best to mitigate the distrese occasioned by potato-rot The Associar 
tion had only to adjure the people by the " hate they bore the Orangemen, 
their natural enemiee," to abstain from all secret and illegal societies, from 
all White-boy and similar outrages,-«and, lo ! Ireland was paoifioated. It 
Iras felt by even the pro-Catholic portion of the Cabinet that this could not 
be endured. The royal speech on opening the session of 182^ was therefore 
made to express regret ^ that assooiatioos should exist in Ireland which 
have adopted proceedings irreoondlable with the spirit of the constitution, 
and calculated, by exciting alarm and by exasperating animosities, to en- 
danger the peace of society, and to retard the course of national improve- 
ment" The Association sent over a deputation — the chief of whom, O'Con- 
nell, had just defeated the Government in a prosecution for sedition'^to 
watch its interests : and, through Mr. Brougham, they asked to be heard at 
the bar of the House. But the House would not recognise the Association, 
it was pretended that the speech included Orange clubs in its condenmai- 
tioB of political societies ; and the bill introduced by Mr. Goulbum, as 
Secretary, had for a general objeet " to amend the Acts relating to ua- 
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lawful societies in Ireland." The first reading of the bill waa carried by 
278 to 123, and within a month it became law. It forbad political societies to 
continue their sittings, even by adjournment, for more than fourteen days, 
to levy contributions, to have different branches, to hold mutual correspon- 
dence, to make religion a qualification of membership, or to administer 
oaths or declarations. O'GonneU, pursuing his policy of strict adherence 
to the letter of the law, instantly dissolved the Association ; but no sooner 
had Parliament risen, than a new mode of action was at work, and 
a central committee was directing the movements of the whole Catholic 
body irithout visible connexion with any part of it. The Government 
had destroyed the Association, but greatly advanced its object— -as Mr. 
Oanning had intended— by fixing upon it the gaze of the general public, 
who had hitherto left the matter chiefly to the religious bodies. The 
speech delivered by Mr. Canning in the course <rf the debate was itself of 
infinite service to the cause. He gave the House and the listening nation, 
in his magnificent style, a history of the question, and of his own connexion 
inth it. One passage, in reply to the charge of lukewarmness and selfish 
tampering, had a great efiect at the time, and was soon to receive a striking 
illustration : — ^ I have shown that in the year 1812, 1 refused office rather 
than enter into an administration pledged against the Catholic question. 
I did this at a time when office would have been dearer to me than at any 
othar period of my political life^when I would have given ten years of 
life fox two years of office, not for any sordid or selfish purpose of aggran- 
disement, but for other and higher views. But is this the only sacrifice I 
have made to the Catholic cause P From the earliest dawn of my public 
life-wiy, from the first visions of youthful ambition— that ambition has 
been directed to one object above all others. Before that object all others 
vanbhed into comparative insignificance : it was desirable to me beyond all 
the blandishments of power, beyond all the rewards and favours of the 
Crown. That object was, to represent in this House the University in which 
I was educated. I had a fair chance of accomplishing this object when the 
Catholic question crossed my way. I was warned, fairly and kindly wamedy 
that my adoptbn of that.eaose would blast my prospects : I adhered to the 
Catholic cause, and forfeited ell my long-cherished hopes and expectations. 
And yet I am told that I have made no sacrifice I that I have postponed 
the cause of the Catholies to views and interests of my own ! The repre* 
sentation of the University has fallen into worthier hands. I rejoice, with 
my hononrable friend near me (Mr. Peel) in the high honour which he has 
obtained; long may he enjoy the distinction; and long may it prove a 
source of reciprocal pride to our parent University and to himself 1 Never 
till Mb hour have I stated, either in public or private, the extent of this 
irretrievable sacrifice ; but I have felt it not the less deeply. It is past, and 
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I shall Speak of it no more." The right honoarable friend sitting near him 
could scarcely have heard these affecting words withoat a prophetic twinge. 
We know now that he had gone to Lord Liyerpool about this time desiriog 
to resign his office ; so convinced was he that ^ something ought to be done 
about the Catholics," but not yet feeling that he was the man to do it. He 
knew not the greatness of his destiny. 

Another service was done to the Catholic cause before the Houses were 
prorogued. Sir Francis Burdett introduced, immediately after the passing 
of the bill suppressing the Catholic Association, a set of resolutions, which, 
being carried, he made the foundation of a Catholic Relief Bill, including 
three objects — the repeal of Catholic disabilities, a state provision for the 
Catholic clergy, and the raising of the Irish electoral qualification from 408. 
to £10. The second provision was obviously intended to appease the very 
reasonable fears of English politicians, that if the priests were to be left to 
poverty and independence, Irish members would be little better than their 
nominees ~the third was prompted by the complaint that the Protestant 
voters were completely swamped by the Catholic freeholders. Mr. 
O'Connell had boasted that he had drawn up the bill, which was 
emphatically denied by the parties in charge of it. Still more damaging 
than this first public impeachment of his veracity, was the effect of this 
livowal of authorship upon his own followers — by whom the forty-shilling 
franchise was justly regarded as too precious to be given up for the right to 
return Catholic members. So loud and general was the outcry, that the 
agitator saw his mistake, and hastened to recant — which he did, with 
professions of sorrow, appeals to his God and country for pardon, devotion 
of his soul to perdition if he again so sinned, that seemed at the time very 
solemn, but came to be regarded rather as awful, when such adjurations 
were seen to be a part of the machinery of his power. The second pro- 
vision of the bill — for taking the priesthood into the pay of the Govern- 
ment — greatly excited many in England who were well disposed to the 
main object of the measure ; and stimulated the frantic zeal of the Pro- 
testant Ascendency party. The bill, however, passed the Commons, after 
long and highly animated debates, by 268 to 241. Its appearance in the 
House of Lords was anticipated by an extraordinary declaration from the 
Duke of York, the heir presumptive to the throne. Speaking on a petition, 
he took occasion to attribute " the severe illness and ten years of misery 
which had clouded the existence of his illustrious and beloved father,** to 
the struggle of his conscience between the obligations of his coronation 
oath and the claims of this question ; and he ventured further to aay for 
himself, that '* these were the principles to which he would adhere, and 
which he would maintain and act up to, to the latest moment of his 
existence, whatever might be his situation of life^-so help him God I** Oi 
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cowcwef the declaration was seized upon, as was probably intended, 
by the Protestant party, as an appeal from the Throne itself against 
a. treasonable conspiracy that reached eyen to the councils of the 
unhappy sovereign — that now afiUcted the sons as it had done the father. 
The Duke's words were gilded and framed for parlour walls and scrawled 
in rude characters on way-side fences, repeated from pulpits and dwelt 
upon by the anti-CathoUc press. The other side were stimulated to greater 
exertions. They, too, had just been furnished with that great necessity in a 
political agitation — a good phrase. In the late debate Mr. Plunket had 
said, in reply to the charge of innovation : — *<Time was the greatest innova- 
tor of all ; while man would sleep or stop in his career, the course of time 
-was rapidly changing the aspect of all human affairs. All that a wis^ 
government could do was, to keep as close as possible to the wings of time, 
to watch his progress, and accommodate his motion to their flight* Arrest 
his course they could not ; but they might vary the forms and aspect of 
their institutions so as to reflect its varying aspects and forms. If this were 
not the spirit which animated them, philosophy would be impertinent, and 
history no better than an old almanack" The Lords flung out the bill by 
178 to 130— -greatly to the exultation of one party, but not to the dismay 
of the other. 

The next session (that of 1826) being the last of this Parliament, wa^ 
brief, and chiefly occupied with the business already related. Nothing wa| '''' 
done in this question in either House beyond irregular discussions on peti- 
tions, which were chiefly affirmations on the one side and denials on the 
other of the danger to be apprehended from the divided allegiance of 
Koman Catholics between the Pope and toe King of England. The elec- 
tions turned chiefly upon this question, and the anti-Catholic party rather 
gained than lost — partly, it seems, because all but those among the Dis- 
senters whose sense of right was stronger than their fears, held back from 
the Catholic cause. Lord Howick (Mr. Grey) failed in Northumberland, 
Mr. Brougham in Westmoreland, and even Lord John Bussell, with theBed*' 
ford interest and his Beform reputation, lost Huntingdonshire. But in Ireland, 
the Protestant landlords and the Catholic priests pitted their influence against 
each other with unscrupulous rigour, and the terrors of the altar were found 
more powerful than those of the bailifll The landlords had cut up their estates 
into forty-shilling holdings, nominally freehold, and thought again to com- 
mand votes by the prospect of eviction for disobedience. But now the 
priests confronted them with influences stronger even than the fear of 
poverty, and the Association promised relief to the victims. The result was 
astounding — even the Beresfords were deprived of the representation of their 
own county of Waterford. In the autumn, the Duke of York resolved to 
supplement his last achievement, by a procedure still more extraordinary — ^he 
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ventured to urge hit brother, the King, to get rid of Mr. GamiiDg. The indo* 
lent eovereign is reported to have passed off with a jest his former escapade— 
' York need not trouble himself about what h§ would do on tiie throne, for it 
would not be iracaat just yet' — and he seems to have taken this second liberty 
with the same lasy good humour* But presently the Duke^fell sick, and on 
the 6th of January (1827) he died. At his torehHg^t limeral in the royal 
chapel at Windsor, Lord Chancellor Eldon, we are told by his biographer, 
standing oyer the grave in which he declared the hopes of his country and 
his Church wrae buried, recollected that he might take cold, and therefore 
laid down his hat to stand upon. There were standing beside him, with very 
different feelings, no doubt— not less sad and solemn, perhaps, but loftier 
and unselfish — ^the brothers in age and adventure. Canning and Huskisson. 
They took no such precaution against the vault-damps and night air, bat 
went home to sicken. It was a fortnight later (February 5th) when Par- 
liament reassemUed, and the colleagues were then ill a-bed, Canning at 
Brighton and HusldsBon in London. Both were suddenly smitten with a 
heavier stroke— the intelligence that their chief. Lord Liverpool, had been 
found in his study on Friday morning (February 16th) in an apoplectic fi^ 
which he could scarcely survive, and from which he could not recover. To 
Canning the blow was the heavier, because Liverpool and he, bom in the 
same year, and school-fellows, had been firm friends through life. When he 
reappeared in the House, it was with the deep traces of grief, anxiety, and 
sif^ess upon his face, to encounter a relentless opposition, and to discharge 
the uncongenial task of carrying the new Corn-bill, Mr. Huskisson being 
still a prisoner to his room. 

On the 15th of March the Catholic question was raised for the first time 
in the new Parliament — and with an adverse result The motion was 
simply to the effect, << that this House is deeply impressed with the expe- 
diency of taking into consideration the laws imposing civil disabilities on 
his Majesty's Catholic subjects." Mr. Canning could scarcely have dwelt 
more impressively on the then state of Ireland, and the consequences that 
were probable if the Commons were proved to have fallen back upon the 
subject, if he had known that that was to be his last appeal. But the 
decision was against him by a majority of four — showing that the Commons 
really had gone back. During the Faster recess, the necessary changes In 
the Cabinet were made. As Lord Liverpool remained in a state which ren- 
dered him unable even to send in his resignation, on the 27th of March the 
King summoned Mr. Canning, as the second man in the Cabinet The 
interview disclosed this state of things— that while a wholly anti-CathoIie 
ministry was quite practicable, in Mr. Canning's opinion, in either a mixed 
or a pro-Catholic Cabinet he must be the Premier. Mr. Peel had told him, 
frankly and without ill-will, that in the latter case he must secede ; but at 
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the same time« Mr. Peel was telling him and the King, that he would be no 
party to an anti-Catholio ministry. The King and Mr. Peel were deurly 
of opinion, as Lord Liverpool had been, that resistance was no longer 
possible— but they shrank from making the change. Still Mr. Canning 
might not have been Premier bat for the corrupt proceedings of his personal 
enemies. A representation was made to the King by a dacal privy coun- 
cillor» in the name of eight other peers, that if Mr. Canning were placed at 
the head of the new Government, they would withdraw from it all th^ 
influence in both Houses. The King's perplexity gave way at last before a 
royal pride, and he instantly conferred on the persecuted statesman the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury. The next day Mr. Canning returned 
to the King with a bundle of resignations. The Duke of Wellington 
(who had succeeded the Duke of York as Commander-in-chief, in addi- 
tion to being Master of the Ordnance) and Mr. Peel, Lords Eldon, 
Bexley, Bathurst, Westmoreland, and Melville, Mr. Wallace (the Master 
of the Mint), Sir Charles Wetherell (the Attorney-General), and Mr. 
Beckett (the Judge- Advocate), and even four officers of the royal house- 
hold, all declined to serve under Mr. Canning. But the new Premier 
was not dismayed — for what would not ambition attempt? wrote the 
spiteful old Chancellor, half incredulous that he had really been displaced 
from the seat he had occupied nearly a quarter of a century. Bat before 
the House re-assembled every post was filled up. Lord Bexley was induced 
to resume his place, the Duke of Clarence went to the head of the 
Admiralty, Sir John Copley was created Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, Lord 
Anglesey took the Ordnance Office, Lord Dudley the Foreign, and Mr. 
Sturges Bourne the Home Secretaryship. Mr. Robinson was elevated to 
the peerage by the title of Lord Ooderich, Mr. Canning himself taking the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer as well as the Premiership. Curious was 
the aspect of the House of Commons on the night of the 1st of May — 
Tiemey and Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett and Sir Robert Wilson, ranged 
for the first time behind the Treasury bench ; and people as curious to see 
Mr. Canning, says a spectator, ** as if a change of his person must have 
accompanied his change of place.'' In the explanations that ensued, Mr. 
Peel was the only one of the seceders whom Mr. Canning distinctly acquitted 
of unhandsome desertion, and Mr. Peel showed that the course he had taken 
was alike due to himself and friendly towards hb late colleague. We have 
the word of Lord Eldon for it, that never had personalities and political 
enmities risen so high as at this time. The Whig-Radicals in the lower 
House showed the sincerity of their coalition by withdrawing for the session 
(which terminated in two months) the only two questions on which they 
differed from the head of the Ministry ; but the records of the incidental 
discussions show that no opportunity was lost of bitterly attacking Mr. 
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Canning and hU new allies. Only one of these hostile speeches sarviTes-- 
it would be well for the reputation of its author if it could be forgotten. It 
was pronounced by Lord Grey in the upper House (in which he had sat, 
on the cold benches of the Opposition, for twenty years), and was therefore 
unanswerable by the object of the invective. That speech seems now 
uncharitable even to malignity, and the more bitter from its calmness- 
one of the most melancholy instances on record of the power of party spirit 
in blinding great men to the merits of each other — if, indeed, it do not 
prove that Lord Grey could not have been noble by nature, wanting 
generous sympathy with intellect in arms against power. The almost 
universal impression was, however, that this was the strongest Administra- 
tion since that of Pitt's, and that Canning would achieve, in the next 
session, the great work which the patron of his youth had failed in accom- 
plishing. Such a public sentiment concerning a man may carry him through 
anything but the agonies of death — but to them, alas ! Canning was to 
succumb, as his early friends Pitt and Fox had done, just when life seemed 
dearest. For two or three weeks after the rising of Parliament he was 
detained in town by official business. Then he went to the Duke of 
Devonshire's seat at Chiswick, as Fox had done under such similar circum- 
stances, and inhabited the same apartments. On the 8tb of August, after a 
week of severe suffering from internal inflammation, he died. 

We cannot pause now to estimate the character of this noble victim of 
death, nor to describe the effect of the catastrophe upon the public : we 
must pursue its political consequences. — Lord Goderich took the vacated 
Premiership ; Mr. Huskisson was recalled from Southern Europe (where he 
had been overtaken by the news of his friend's death) to take the Colonial 
Office. The Duke of Wellington justified himself on his characteristic plea 
< — the sake of the public service — for resuming the command of the army. 
The Chancellorship of the Exchequer was given, after several likelier men 
had refused it, to Mr. Henries. The Cabinet thus patched up scarcely lasted 
through the recess. In preparing for the session, an unfortunate misunde> 
standing arose between Mr. Huskisson . and Mr. Herries ; which Lord 
Goderich found himself unable to clear up, and therefore resigned. Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Harrowby were in turn appealed to by the King, but 
neither would venture on the Premiership. Before Parliament met, the 
Duke of Wellington was promoted to an office which he had not long before 
declared he should be mad ever to think of— that of Prime Minister of 
England. But the change was not so great as every one at first expected. 
Mr. Peel, of course, came back to the Home Office ; but Mr. Huskisson 
remained in the Colonial, Lord Dudley in the Foreign, and Lord Lyndhurst 
on the woolsack, The most noted circumstance was, that Huskisson con- 
sented to sit side by side with those who had deserted and cruelly assailed 
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his Mend— or, as Mr. CanniBg^s widow wrote to him, in terms of bitter 
reproach, ** her husband's murderers." A really important change was, 
that the Marquis of Anglesey displaced Lord Wellesley in the Vioeroyalty 
of Ireland, 

When the necessary explanations had been made in both Houses, the 
only matter of interest before them was, the Test and Corporation Acts— the 
repeal of which was this year effected. It was one of those eyents which 
mark the silent growth of certain influences, rather than the pressure of 
exigent circumstances. There had been little preTions agitatbn on the 
subject, and, for ten years past, there had not been as many petitions 
presented. Arrangements were made with Lord John Russell for its 
introdnclion early in the session, and the stream of petitions that at 
once poured in showed how heaitily the Dissenting organizations were at 
work. On the 26th of February, his lordship moyed for a conmiittee of 
the whole House on the Sacramental Test and Corporation Acts, in a very 
characteristic speech. He showed under what circumstances these acts 
originated — ^the one in the distrust of the restored Stuart towards Non- 
conformists ; and the other in the unwillingness of the Parliament of 
James the Second to allow, and even of the Dissenters to accept, any 
toleration which the Court might employ for the promotion of Papists. 
His lordship showed, that when these motives ceased to operate, the only 
objection to the removal of the acts was a logical one— -namdy, that there 
would be no consistency in the exclusion of Catholics $ and that, therefore, 
an annual act of indemnity had been passed since the time of Walpole. 
He showed further, that the influence of these half-obsolete enactments 
was dishonourable to the Church,* irritating to Dissenters, and unworthy 
of the age. The motion was supported by Mr. J. Smith, the leader of 
" the Dissenting interest f by Lords Althorpe, Milton, and Nugent, and 
by Messrs. Brougham, Ferguson, and B. Palmer. The opposition was 
conducted by Mr. Peel, Sir R. Inglis, and Mr. Huskisson. The Minister 
objected that the grievance was unreaL " Look," said he« " at the Ministry 
— of the fourteen members who compose the present Cabinet; three, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Melville, and the President of the Board of Trade, are 
Scotsmen, and good Presbyterians. As to oorporations, the Lord Mayor of 
London, fbr last year, was a Dissenter. It is only a nominal predomi- 
nance that is given to the Church by these Acts. All the arrangements 
and intercourse between the Dissenten and the Establishment have been 
marked of late years by the most perfect cordiality, and he regretted any 

• As aa flluttntioB of tiie religiMn inflntiMW of xequiring pcnons to qiulify to offloe by 
taking file Mcninent in tlio Chnreh of England, one of the speakert related, that it waa eueto- 
mary in tome i»arts for a chorohwarden or aexton to annoimee fhnn the ehnreh ttepe* to a 
waiting gnmp, ■* Now, yon who want to qualify, como this way l" 

N 
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chance should be hazarded by vhich it was possible that that temperate and 
cordial feeling should be interrupted." Sir Robert Inglis spoke much as 
he would speak now on any cognate question. Mr. Huskisson took up a 
position that was much lamented by his general admirers, and irretrievably 
damaged his reputation. He professed himself an enemy to all civil disa- 
bilities on account of religion, but argued that as those now complained of 
were only a part, and the least part, of a great system of wrong, their 
removal should be resisted as calculated to retard the destruction of the 
whole. He fortified this opinion by the examples of Mr. Pitt — who, he 
said, had been anxious to remove the disabilities of Dissenters, but forebore 
from fear of injuring the Catholic cause — and of Mr. Canning. Lord 
Palmerston followed in a similar strain. The motion was carried, however, 
by a majority of 44 [237 to 193]. Ministers sagaciously bowed to the decision 
of the House, and offered no opposition to the progress of the bill; but they 
burdened it with what they termed securities. In committee, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne obtained the substitution for the sacramental test of a Declaration 
that the person taking office would not use its powers for the subversion of 
the Established Church. As another clause provided that it should be 
optional with the Crown to dispense with this declaration from its officers, 
the authors of the biU contented themselves with protesting against the 
imposition of any such badge of distinction. In the upper House the bill 
was read a first and second time without a division. The Duke of 
Wellington commended it on its own merits, as well as on account of its 
adoption by the Commons : the old principle of exclusion, he said, was no 
longer defensible. Beside the Whig Peers, the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, and Chester, supported the measure. 
Lord Eldon was its almost solitary opponent, and he fought, as he said, 
*' like a lion, but with his talons cut off.** Aided by Earl Winchilsea, he 
moved numerous amendments in committee — one of which aimed at the 
exclusion of Unitarians from the benefit of the bill. The Bishop of Llandaff 
unfortunately succeeded in adding to the Declaration the words, ** on the 
true faith of a Christian.** The addition was made for *' the sake of 
decorum," for ** the credit of Parliament," as a recognition of the national 
faith; and not for the purpose which it has too effectually accomplished— 
namely, the exclusion of Jews. Lord Holland foresaw that result, and, 
with his accustomed boldness, entered a protest against the addition on 
the books of the House — as well because it would affect persons not 
contemplated, as because " the introduction of the words * upon the true 
faith of a Christian,' implies an opinion in which I cannot conscientiously 
concur, namely, that a particular faith in matters of religion is necessary to 
the proper discharge of duties purely political or temporal." The amend- 
ments of the Lords were agreed to by the Commons ; and the bill was read 
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a third time, with expressions of gr&titade and congratulation from Lord 
Holland, and angry bewailings from Lord Eldon, as over *' as bad, as 
mischievous, and as revolutionary a measure as the most captious Dissenter 
could wish." — ^An attempt was made two years later (April, 1830), by 
Mr. Robert Grant to undo the effect of the abjuration, ** on the true faith 
of a Christian." A bill for the admission of Jews to Parliament was 
introduced by favour of a majority of 18, but thrown over at the second 
reading by 228 to 165. 

The influence which this episodical achievement must haye on the main 
straggle, was foreseen on both sides. There was not much surprise, there- 
fore, when the House of Commons reversed its last decision by adopting, by 
a majority of six, a resolution brought forward by Sir Francis Burdett, 
affirming the expediency of satisfactorily adjusting the Catholic claims. 
That was in the middle of May; and it was determined to economize time 
and effort by ascertaining how the Lords would entertain such a resolution. 
A formal " conference ** was accordingly held, but before it had come to a 
practical issue, a new element was thrown into the controversy. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, member for the county of Clare, had just been admitted, from circum- 
stances to be elsewhere related, into the ministry. As he was in favour of the 
Catholic claims, and possessed great local influence, there was no suspicion 
that his re-election would be opposed. But the Catholic leaders had deter^ 
mined that Mr. CyConnell should be returned to Parliament, and the Clare 
vacancy was seized upon as most opportune. O'Connell assured the free- 
holders^ on his high reputation as a counsellor, that there was nothing to 
prevent his being elected ; and that, if elected, he would take his seat and 
vote. Mr. Butler, an eminent English barrister, gave a similar opinion ; 
and the Catholics of both countries liberally subscribed. On the spot the 
excitement was intense. Haranguing and canvassing was going on day 
and night — in Mr. Shiel's phrase, " £very altar was a tribune ;** and the 
landlords were not less active than the priests. Even before the polling 
began the influence of this extraordinary electioneering was visible in the 
highest quarter. In the debate on the resolution sent up by the Commons, 
the Duke was for the first time ambiguous — hinting that if the agitation 
would only hush itself for awhile, something might be done : only a month 
or two before he had declared no one's feelings were more decided than his 
in opposition to the Catholic claims. (Notwithstanding the conciliatory 
tone of the Premier, the resolution was lost by a majority of 44 — 181 to 
137). On the 30th of June the polling commenced. The speaking on one 
side was as much an exaggeration of ordinary hustings orations, as were the 
whole proceedings an abuse of a grave political trust In those times 
elections extended over weeks, but on the second day Mr. Fitzgerald 
resigned, amazed and hopeless at the incessant influx of " Forties,'' headed 
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by their priaiti, and iboatiiig, " For God and O^Ooanell!" A protest 
against Mr. O'Cenneli'i rttun waa pat in ; bnt the perplexed sheriff dedded, 
after hearing eonnael, that he could not do otherwise than oertify his electioB 
by a minority of qualified eleetors, notifying also the cireamstanoes of the 
contest The session was suffiared to dose withont the new memba 
presenting himsdf to the Hoose $ and with the session expired the act 
under which the Catholic Assoeiation was disscdTed. 

The recess was vigoroosly employed by both parties, in both countries. 
The English Oatholies and Dissenters were now more hearty thaa they had 
ever befbre been in ^ Liberal moyement The openly^revited AaeoeiatioB 
dictated a pledge to be exacted ftoat Parliamentary candidates, boasted 
that it woold carry all the counties as it had carried Glare^ and produced 
by the bare threat a number of prerenient oonTersions. The first and most 
important of those who thtu surrendered was Mr. Dawson, brothra^in-law 
to Mr. Peely a member of the Ministry, and the leader of the Irish Anti- 
Catholic members. On the 13th of August, he avowed, at a public dinner 
in Londondenyi that either the Assodation must be crushed or conciliated, 
or society at large would be dissolTcd — ^he was thenceforth for emancipa- 
tion, as the only means of restoring law and ordw in Ireland. His 
relatiTsis and colleagues disavowed participation in tiiis sudden change of 
opinion t but it was felt that he did not i^ieak altogether on his own 
authority, and his example was extensively followed. The fe^ing^ was 
confirmed when, in December) a letter firom the Premier to jyr, Curtis, the 
Boman Catholic Primate, with whom he had become intimate when in 
Spain, ei^arging on what he had said in the Lords, was made public 
Though only a private letter, it was read by Mr. (yConnell to the 
AasooiaUon, and placed on their minutes as a proud trophy. The Primate 
wrote again to the Premier, assuring him of tiie impossibility of ** burying 
the subject in oblivion,* as the Duke desired, for however short a time. 
He next transmitted the whole correspondence to a mutual firi^id, Lord 
Anglesey; who, in reply, expressed his pleasure at learning **ihe predse 
sentiments* of the Premier, but recommended quite an opposite course to 
that advised by his chief— that ^ the question should not be fbr a moment 
lost sight of," but that " the Catholic trust to tiie justice of his cause." 
This letter was not only placed on the reccvds of the Association, but s 
tribute of admiration and thanks was voted to the writer — who was 
recalled by the next paeket, and tiM Duke of Nbrtbumberland a^^inted 
in his stead. 

On the other side there was activity and turbulence. The only notable 
demonstration in England was a meeting of twenty thousand persons on 
PennendMi Heath [October 24th], on the requisition of the Kentish gentry. 
The Eerl of Winchilsea and Sir Edward Knatohbull, one cf the county 
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membtts, were the principal speaken in support of an anti*Catholio petitioii«* 
Barl Ounden, Earl Damley, Earl Radnor, and Lord Teynhaniy adiroeated 
leaving the matter to tiie dnoretion of OoTemment^Meenrs. Hunt and 
Cobbett were refused a hearingi and the petition was carried by a large 
majority. ^ Brunswick'' or ** Conetitational" dubs were formed in many 
parts of England, but their prooeediags wwe tame compared with those of 
the Irish Orangemen, who armed as well as organised, and indulged in 
language at least equally provocatiTe of outrage with that of the Catholic 
leaders. One of the few foolish among the latter, Mr. Lawless, formed 
the oaad project of marching a Catholic army through the North, where lay 
the atrength of the Protestant party. Accordingly he gathered tens of 
thousands to meetings where a collision with the armed and excited 
Orangemen was barely preTented by the utmost exertions of magistrates 
and military. O'Connell put forth his mighty influence to stop this, and 
actually turned bade bodies of fifty thousand men, on one of their expedi- 
tions. At the same time, so to from moderating his tone as his prospects 
of success grew brighter, he scorned the idea of compromise, and threatened 
with an insurrection another attempt to disfranchise the "Forties." 

The anxiously expected royal speech was deUvered on the ffth of Feb- 
ruary, 1829, and contained the intimation which was anticipated by all but 
the blindest Tories. After ktmenting the continued existence and mis* 
chieyous activity in Ireland of illegal associations, and calling for measures 
to vindicate the authority of law, his Majesty recommended, ** that when this 
essential object shall have been aecomplii^ed, you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and that you should 
review the laws which impose civil disabilities on his Majesty's Boman 
Catholic subjects. You wiU consider whether the removal of those disa- 
bilities can be effected consistentiy with the full and permanent security of our 
establishments in Church and State, with the maintenance of the reformed 
religion established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and clergy of this realm, and of the churehes committed to their charge." 
On the same day, Mr. Feel addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University, tendering his resignation of the University representa- 
tion, as he found himself impelled to advise the King to grant those claims 
to resist which he believed he had been elected. Great exertions were made 
to secure his re-election, but the anti-Catholic feeling was intense among 
the clerical members ; and the other party were fortunate in selecting for a 
candidate Sur Robert Harry Inglis ; who, on the third day, was declared 
elected by a majority of 146 on 1,364 votes. Mr. Feel was almost imme- 
diately returned for the borough of Westbury.— In the debates on the 
address, and on the presentation of petitions-^which soon reached a 
hundred per night — ^bitter was the vituperation of tiie " arch-apostates," the 
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Duke of Wellington and Mr. Feel. The formet was betrayed into fighting 
a duel with Earl Winchilsea, in Tindication of his honour;* but the Home 
Secretary declared that though not insensible to, he would not be excited by 
the incessant attacks upon him — and he kept his promise. It was first neces- 
sary to suppress the Association. The bill for that purpose was introduced on 
the 5th of March — ^with an answer to the demand, why the Goyemment had 
fsdled to make effectual use of the act of 1826, that they could not draw a 
bill of indictment against seven millions of people — and it was pushed on 
so rapidly, that by the 24th it finally passed the Lords ; by which time the 
Association had again dissolved itself. On the 5th of March— for which day 
there had been a ** call of the House^ — ^Mr.Peel rose to move that the Hoiue 
go into Committee on Catholic Disabilities. In a speech of four or five hours 
in length, he gave a history of the entise question, and of his own connexion 
with it— developed the provisions of the proposed measure— justified the 
change, and his own reluctant consent to be an instrument of effecting 
it, on the grounds of inevitable State necessity <— and described what 
might and might not be anticipated from the concession he now pro- 
posed. He showed that every administration since 1794 had been divided, 
if not broken up, by this question. He put it to the House whether it 
was possible to let things alone, and whether any ministry would under- 
take a forcible interference. He retorted on the reply to his details of 
outrage in Ireland, *< This is the old story,** that that was the very 
reason for a change. He laid down as the principle of his measure, 
equality of civil privileges among the adherents of diverse religions, 
except there were special grounds of restriction. He proposed to sub- 
stitute for the oath of supremacy, an oath to be taken on entering 
Parliament, of fidelity to the existing institutions in Church and 
State— and to admit Catholics to all offices but those of Befgent, Lord 
Chancellor, and Viceroy of Ireland ; and offices connected with the Church, 
its universities, and schools. He declined to vest the right of veto in the 
Crown, to interfere with the relations of Catholics in the United Kingdom 
to the Pope, or to endow their clergy; but, in the way of securities, he 
would forbid the use, by their bishops, of titles identical with those used 
by the episcopate of ^e established churches^— restrict the increase of 
monastic institutions, and the residence of a greater number of Jesuits 
than those already in the country, and who were to be registered — and 
lastly, he would raise the fireehold franchise in Ireland from forty shillings 
to ten pounds yearly value ; but that must be by a separate bill. After 
vindicating his own motives in a few expressions of contempt alike for office 



« At this time, the Standard, and other Tory papers, were declaring that the Duke deeigned 
to UBtup the monarohy, and that Mr. Peel wag bis willing inatrnment I 
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and popularity, he gracefully attributed the honours of Catholic emanci- 
pation to it life-long advocates, to Qrattan and Fox, Plunket and Canning ; 
and concluded with a passage which has been much referred to of late : — 
** And now, although I am not so sanguine as others in my expectations of 
the future, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, I fully believe that 
the adjustment of this question, in the manner proposed, will give much 
better and stronger securities to the Protestant interests and establishment 
than any other that the present state of things admit of, as well as avert 
evils and dangers impending and immediate. I know I might have taken 
a more popular and a more selfish course — more acceptable to the friends 
with whom I have long acted, and to the constituents whom I have lately 
lost; but in the course I have taken, I have consulted for the best 
for Protestant interests and Protestant establishments. This is my defence 
against the accusations I have endured — this is my consolation under 
the sacrifices I have made — this shall be my revenge. I trust that, by the 
means now proposed, the moral storm may be appeased, the turbid waters 
of strife may subside, and the elements of discord may be stilled and com- 
posed. But if these expectations shall be disappointed, — ^if, unhappily, 
civil strife and contentions shall survive the restoration of political privileges 
— if there be something inherent in the Roman Catholic religion which 
disdains equality, and will be satisfied with nothing short of ascendency, 
—still I am content to run the hazard of the change. The contest, if 
inevitable, will be fought with other objects, and with other arms. The 
contest then will be, not for an equality of civil rights, but for the pre- 
dominance of an intolerant religion. We shall be able to fight that battle 
more advantageously after this measure shall have passed, than we could do 
at present. We shall have dissolved the great moral alliance that has 
hitherto given strength to the cause of the Catholics. We shall have 
ranged on our side the illustrious authorities which have heretofore been 
enlisted on theirs ; the rallying cry of civil liberty will then be all our own. 
We shall enter the field with the full assurance of victory — armed with the 
consciousness of having done justice, and of being in the right — ^backed by 
the unanimous feeling of Englrnd — by the firm union of orthodoxy and 
dissent — by the applauding voice of Scotland — and, if other aid be requisite, 
cheered by the sympathies of every free state in either hemisphere, and by 
the wishes and prayers of every free man, in whatever clime, or under 
whatever form of government, he may live.'' 

It is an illustration of the intensity of the public excitement at this 
juncture, that persons had been waiting in the lobbies of the House from 
ten in the morning to hear this speech ; and that the cheers it evoked at 
some parts were so enthusiastic as to be heard in Westminster Hall. — ^Mr. 
Peel was followed on that and the next night by a number of speakersi 
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chiefly on the tide of the Oppoeition, the Whig leaden oontenting them- 
lelTes with briefly lupportiiig the Minister* Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. 
Eatoourt, the members for Oxford UniTenity, and Mr. Bankes, woe fore- 
most in argument and inTSOtiTe against the measure and its authors ; espfr- 
eially demanding that the oomitry be appealed to by a dissolution of Par- 
liament — to which Mr. Peel replied by a forcible picture of Ireland in the 
pangs of a general election. The influence he had exerted was visible in 
the majority of 188 (348 to 160) for going into committee. The bill was 
introduced on the 10th, by which time then had been presented d57 peti- 
tions against and 357 for emancipation. Among the remarkable features 
of the debate was, the suspiciously sudden and violent oonveraion of Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, the Somersetshire member, who had been one of Me. 
Canning's fiercest assailants, and was but a few weeks before the pet of the 
Protestant party, yet now expressed unmeasured approval of the soheme. 
An example of an opposite character was afforded on the first night of the 
debate on the second reading (the 17th), by the honest Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who had resigned his office of Attorney-General rather than draw the bill, 
and indulged in the severest personalities, especially fastening on Lord 
Lyndhurst — *' / was not in one year Protestant Master of the Bolls, and in 
the next a Catholic Lord-Chancellor.'' The next night there was a majority 
of 180 for the measure. One of the amendments moved in committee waa, 
to add the Premiership to the list of exclusive offices, as the Prime Minister 
appoints the biahops ; but that, and all the others, was rejected* The third 
reading was carried with only one night's debating — blasting, however, till 
near sunrise-^and the majority was again 178 in a House of 462. 

On the evening of the same day (the 31st), it was taken up to the Lords 
by a numerous body of the Commons, and read a first time at once* The 
Duke would listen to no appeala for delay, and fixed the second reading for 
the 2nd of April. It was on that night he made the celebrated speech i^ 
"It has been my fortune to have seen much of war — more than most 
men. I was constantly engaged in the duties of my profession from 
boyhood until I grew grey. My life has been passed in familiarity with 
scenes of death and human suffering. Unfortunately, I have been chiefly 
engaged in countries where the war was internal — where a civil war wai 
maintained by confiicting factions. I must say that, at any sacrifice, I 
would avoid every approach to the horrora of a oiril war. My Lords, I 
would do all I could — I would run any risk — ^I would sacrifice my life to 
prevent auoh a catastrophe! Nothing could be so disastrous to the 
country, nothing so destructive of its prosperity, as civil war: nothing 
could take place that tended so completely to demoralize and degrade as 
such a conflict, in which the hand of neighbour is raised against neighbour, 
that of the father against the son. and the son against the father of the 
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brother against the brother, of the servant against his master— a conflict 
which mnst end in confusion and destruction* If civil war be ifo bad when 
occasioned by resistance to Goyernment — ^if such a collision is to be avoided 
by all means possible, how much more necessary is it to avoid a civil war in 
which, in order to put down one portion, it would be necessary to arm and 
excite the other. I am quite sure there is no man that now hears me who 
would not shudder were such a proposition made to him ; yet such must 
have been the resuU, had we attempted to terminate the state of things 
to which I have referred, otherwise than by a measure of conciliation.** 
The Archbishop of Canterbury led the opposition, by proposing the usual 
negative amendment, which was supported by the Primate of Ireland, the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, and London, Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Winchilsea, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Earls of Harewood, Enniakillen, Falmouth, and Mansfield, 
and Lords Kenyon, Sidmouth, and Tenterden. Conspicuous among the 
converts were, the Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Goderich. The Whigs were represented by the Duke of Sussex, Lord 
Grey, Lord Holland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the new Irish Chan* 
cellor, Plunket After fom: nights' debate, there appeared (including 
proxies), 217 for and 112 against the bill. In committee. Lord Eldon toiled 
in yaio, either to mutilate or retard the measure. On the third reading, the 
Duke of Cumberland renounced for himself and his party aU confidence in 
the Duke of Wellington, and the bill finally passed by a majority of 204 
(213 to 109). 

The final struggle had come at last. For fifty years the Parliament and 
people of England had been studiously impressed with the idea, that a 
mysterious, sacred objection prevailed with the supreme head of the State 
to Catholic emancipation — the reality of the obstacle was now to be tested. 
The Duke of Wellington had not scrupled to declare, in justification from 
the charge of having kept the public in ignorance of his intentions until the 
last moment, that it was because the King's consent was not till then 
obtained. Lord Eldon's Memoirs give a corroborative revelation of the 
royal mind. It is not very clear what the King's objection was*— certainly, 
it was not that of his father and brother, a conscientious adherence to a 
mistaken conception of the coronation oath, nor a general regard for the 
stability of Protestant institutions. It could have been only a vague notion 
that one change must lead to another, and that any change must disturb 
his seclusion. There are many things disgusting in the history of kings — 
there is nothing more despicable than what we are about to give on the 
authority of the archetype of a loyal subject and conservative Minister. 
["Life of Lord Eldon," vol. iii. p. 82, et ^e^.]— Before the bill left the 
Commons [March the 28th], the ex-Chancellor had an interview of four 
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hours' length with the King, which he has copiously reported in his journal. 
His Majesty opened the conversation with so palpahle a falsehood, that 
Lord Eldon felt obliged to accompany his memorandum of it with an 
expression of disbelief— namely, that Mr. Canning had engaged never to 
let him be troubled about the Catholic question. He went on to complain 
of his present Ministers — that they had never shown him the bills that 
were now in process — ^that one of them was utterly inefficient to carry oat 
the course he had recommended, and the other gave him the greatest 
possible pain and uneasiness — ^that *' he was in the state of a person with a 
pistol presented to his breast," his Ministers having twice threatened to 
resign, and knowing that he had nothing to fall back upon — that they had 
twice talked him into a state of distraction, when he had said, *' Go on." 
** He then repeatedly expressed himself," continues Lord Eldon, " as in a 
state of the greatest misery, repeatedly saying, ' What can I do ? I ha?e 
nothing to fall back upon ;' and musing for some time, and then again 
repeating the same expressions." Lord Eldon at last ventured to ask whether 
his Majesty meant either to enjoin or forbid his considering some method 
of extricating him from this embarrassment. "He said, * I neither enjoin 
you to do so, nor forbid you to do so ; but for God's sake take care that I 
am not exposed to the humiliation of being again placed in such circum- 
stances that I must submit again to pray of my present Ministers that they 
will remain with me " — not a word about the exigencies of the country, not 
a thought of aught but his own ease. When the Earl went again to present 
addresses — the day before the bill passed the Lords — he courageously told 
the King, that it was now almost impossible to interfere, as the measure 
had been carried to its present stage on the representation that his 
Majesty had fully assented, after full explanation of it to his Majesty. 
The King had said on the last occasion that it was only twice, and 
verbally, and when exhausted with conversation, he had assented — noWf 
" he produced two papers, which he represented as copies of what he had 
written to them (his Ministers), in which he assents to their proceeding and 
going on with the bill ; adding, certainly, in each, as he read them, very 
strong expressions of the pain and misery the proceedings gave him. It 
struck me, at the time, that I should, if I had been in office, have felt con- 
siderable difficulty about going on after reading such expressions ; but . . . 
I told his Majesty it was impossible to maintain that his assent had not 
been expressed, or to cure the 6vils which were consequential, after the bill, 
in such circumstances, had been read a second time and in the Lords' 
House, by a majority of 105. This led him to much conversation on the 
fact, that he had, he said, been deserted by an aristocracy that had supported 
Jiis father — that instead of 45 against the measure there were twice that 
number of peers for it— that everything was revolutionary everything 
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was tending to revolution — and the peers and aristocracy were giving way 
to it." Lord Eldon, dismal comforter as he was, agreed that matters were 
tending rapidly to revolution, but thought it only just to the ratting peers 
to say that they had acted in obedience to his Majesty's understood desire. 
Laat of all, his Majesty bethought himself of the coronation oath, but even 
his old adviser could not counsel him to make a stand on that. So he fell 
again to bemoaning himself as miserable and wretched, with nobody to 
advise him — and then to threatening, *^ If I do give my assent. Til go to the 
baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover ; Til return no more to England 
— let them get a Catholic king in Clarence or Sussex." " These," Lord 
Eidon adds, as though dissatisfied, ** vrere the strongest appearances cer- 
tainly of misery. He more than once stopped my leaving him. When the 
time came that I was to go, he threw his arms round my neck and 
expressed great misery." A few days afterwards he writes — " (April 14th). 
The fatal bill received the royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all I had 
heard in my visits, not a day's delay ! God bless us and his Church !" 
There was only one thing more to be done — and that was to spite the 
Ministers and their leadiiig supporters by marked incivility at the next 
royal levee, which was accordingly done by this "first gentleman in 
Europe." 

The price of emancipation, however, had yet to be exacted — " the almost 
extravagant price of the inestimable good," as Mr. Brougham said — namely, 
the disfranchiflement of the Lrish Forties. The bill for effecting this passed 
quietly through both Houses, the number of votes against it being seven- 
teen in each — ^the majority 206 in the Commons, and 122 in the Lords. 
Mr. Huskisson and Lord Palmerston were among the few who argued 
against it as an unnecessary exercise of a questionable right. The Parlia- 
mentary Beformers assented to it, and even Mr. O'Connell was silent— or, 
rather, noisily endeavouring to divert attention. He had made no effort to 
take his seat during the discussion of the Belief Bill, and it was thought by 
many a meanness that he was personaUy excluded from so doing immediately 
on its passage, by a clause limiting the applicability of the new oath to persons 
returned after the royal assent to the bill. Li the Easter recess. Lord Surrey, 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, was elected for Horsham, and was therefore 
the first Catholic member admitted. On the 15th of May, Mr. O'Connell 
presented himself to be sworn, but the clerk tendered the old oath, which 
he refused, as no longer required by law. The Speaker decided otherwise, 
and ordered him to withdraw. Mr. Brougham moved that Mr. O'Connell 
be heard in support of his claim ; but it was resolved, after an adjournment 
of the debate, that it should be from the bar, and not as a sitting member. 
Mr. O'Connell accordingly spoke at the bar, and with such moderation as 
to astonish his hearers, who knew him only as the burly demagogue. The 
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House reiohPttd, by 190 to 116, that he was not entitled to ait without 
taking the oath of svpremaoy. He raqoested to look al the oath, and aftef 
apparently delibera^g iipon it, said : *< I tee in thia oath one aseerdon as to 
a matter of fact, which I know is not true } and I see in it another aasectioo, 
as to a matter of opinion, which I believe i> not troe* I therefore lefose to 
take this oath.** It was then proposed to pass an aot for his raliel^ in ordu 
to avoid the excitement of another election ; but ultimately the isaoe of s 
writ for the county of Clare was agreed to without a division. It was not 
till the SOth of July— nearly a month after Parfiament had naen-*thst 
the election came on. Mr. O'Connell was unopposed, but not the leas did he 
avenge himself for the mortification of returning to his constitnenta withoat 
having taken his seat His language was more outrageousfy violent than 
ever. The statesmen who had carried emancipation were abused withoat 
measure, and everything unpalatable about the concession was set down 
for speedy abolition. He now also raised the cry for the Repeal of ths 
Union, and pledged his life to the achievement* The Gathdio Association was 
revived in another form, the levying of rent was continued, and five thou- 
sand pounds were voted from the balance in hand for returning the leading 
agitators to Parliament. At the same time the county of Tipperary was in 
a condition of the utmost lawlessness, secret societies re-appeared, the 
Insurrection Act had expired, Parliament had risen, and the Government 
saw ^th dismay that the difficulty of governing Ireland had not oeased 
with the remo^ of that great grievance whidi had obscured all lesser 
causes of discontent. 

Such is the eventful and instructive history of CSatholie Emancipation.— 
We have seen the masterful will of Pitt, the persuasive genius of Fox, the 
arbitrary intellect of Castiereagh, and the eloquent advocacy of Canning, 
successively employed firom the seats of Government on its behalf-— and we 
have seen that all these were exerted in vain. We have seen, too, the 
growing spirit of English liberalism, represented by Brougham, and all the 
force and cunning of the Irish character, with the added unscrupulousness 
of a religion which dispenses with moral obligations for the attainment of 
desired ends, embodied in O'Connell — ^we have seen these engaged on the 
same side, but we can hardly say that they were more than auxiliary to its 
success. We have seen, on the other hand, that blind attachment to 
existing institutions and supposed fidelity to religion, most conspicuous in 
George the Third and Lord Chancellor Eldon— the childish dread of change^ 
but stronger fear of unavailing resistance, so pitiably displayed by George 
the Fourth, but which probably actuated the majority of those by whom 
resistance was maintained till concession lost all dignity and conversion all 
honour — we have seen these, with the pride of the great soldier and the 
strong conservatism of the statesman, bending or breaking beneath the 
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impmoQfl neeestity of an unseen power. What is the lesson of all this? 
Is it not one at once of distrust and of faith. Pitt pawned his honour for 
t:he accomplishment of Catholic emancipation^ and lost it— -Wellington took 
office to prevent OathoUo emattoipation» and he accomplished it— ^'Connell 
swore to preserve the forty-shiUiug franchise, and he quietly surrendered it-^ 
yet who shall say that these m«n liedP There was a power above and 
around then, breaking the great heart, bending the strong will, taming the 
iKMstful tongae-~a power that carried on the cause in spite of its enemies, 
and in spite of its Mends* What was that power P Politicians say, the 
grfowth of public opimon-^moralists talk of the inherent fiurce of a just cause 
-^the religious caU it the providence of Ood. They are all right ; for it is 
God who has established the law by virtue of which the right is ever 
tending to realization, and who teaches, by events^ the hUndest and stub* 
bomest of men. « I have nothing to fidl back upon V was the wail of the 
miserable king — ** The sun of England has set for ever I" was the less selfish 
lament of his old advlBcr. Poor men I Let us, reader-*you aad we, in the 
little perplexities of our private life, and in the noUer aolicitudss of 
public conoenie— learn from this intricate, humiliadng story, that there is 
ever the encircling atmo^ere of the Divine care to fall back upon, and 
that acts of legislature can no more prevent the rising of to-morrow's sun 
than lessen towards the next generatbn that Divine love which is shed on 
all the ages vrith impartial beneficencen Except history teach us this, it is, 
we deem, in the memorable phrase of Lord Plunket, ** no better than an 
old almanack*" 



CHAPTER X. 

THB BISHOP OP FETXAB0B0U0B:*S EIOHTT-SEVSir aUESTIOKS— A UTRW KA&BIAOK ACT— AXSUORATXOjr 
OF WEOT INDIA SLAVKEY— THB EEV. JOHN SKITB, THB DEMEOABA MAKTYK—ME. BKOVOHAH'S 

xonoif*— rax ooiomxxb, aot) xiooaATioir— cuiokal law ssfosx— the ootjbs: op chakcebt 
■i'iiiiimimiAii.v ■■iNtmii 

We must return some distance on this track, so crowded vdth events, and 
bring up the topics that have fallen behind. First, we observe considerable 
excitement, in the years 1821 and 1822, of an ecclesiastical kind. On the 
14th of June in the former year. Lord King presented to the House of Lords 
a petition from the Rev. H. W. Neville, who had appointed the Rev. John 
Green to a curacy in the diocese of Peterborough. The Bishop of that 
diocese (Dr. Herbert Marsh) was conspicuous for his High Cburchism, and 
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he took this occasion of employiog a rarely-used prerogatiTe against a 
clergyman of opposite opinions. Though Mr. Careen had just been ordained 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Marsh told him he was unfit to be a 
clergyman, and put into his hand a paper containing eighty-seyen questions^ 
with just space enough for yea or nay answers. The young man dedining 
this test, he was refused his license, and a|^)ealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but in Tain. The next year the matter was revived by a similar 
petition from the Rev. W. Grimshawe, on behalf of the Bey. Mr. ThurtelL 
This gentleman had not refused the test of the eighty-seyen questions, but 
replied to them at large, on separate sheetB of paper, which the Bishop 
would not accept — he wanted << short, plain, and positiye answers," within a 
few inches of ruled space, that he might ** know whether the opinions of 
the person examined accorded with those of the Church." The House of 
Lords refused to entertain the question ; and the bishops said not a word 
on either occasion — except Dr. Marsh, who defended his right to examine his 
clergy as he pleased — to the unconcealed contempt of some of the lay 
lords. — ^A semi-ecclesiastical question — ^that of marriages — ^had some time 
occupied the occasional attention of Parliament ; and in the session of 1822, 
an act was passed — much to the scandal of Lords Eldon and Stowell — con- 
firming marriages of doubtful legality, and preyenting the diversion of 
property to persons who hoped to profit by such alliances. 

In the session of 1823, Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved, <* that the state 
of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British constitution, and 
of the Christian religion, and that it ought to be abolished gradually 
throughout the British colonies, with as much expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard to the well-being of the parties con- 
cerned." Mr. Canning proposed instead, resolutions declaratory of the 
expediency of immediately ameliorating the condition of the slave popula- 
tion, with a view of fitting them for emancipation at the earliest period 
compatible with safety. The Ministerial resolutions, after a long and 
animated debate, were carried without a division ; and it was ordered that 
they should be laid befoiie the King. Great was the clamour that forth* 
with arose from the slaveholding interest, both in this country and the 
colonies. And it was soon seen that Ministers intended even more than 
they had said. A circular, dated Downing^street, May 24th, was de- 
spatched to the authorities of the different islands, calling attention to the 
expressed opinion of Parliament, and intimating that henceforth there must 
be no flogging of women, nor must the cart-whip be heard at all in the 
fields. The Jamaica House of Assembly began to talk at once, as the slave- 
holders of the American Southern States have long done, of proclaiming their 
independence rather than submit to dictation ; but after a little reflection, 
they voted that they would carry out the recommendation of the circular in 
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their own way, and from their own good intent* — ^In Barbadoes, a misuonary 
named Shrewsbury was assailed while in the pulpit, the next evening 
bis chapel was demolished, the Goyernor's proclamation was answered 
with a counter manifesto from the rioters, and Shrewsbury was compelled 
to flee for his Hfe. — At Demerara worse was done, to result in iniimte good. 
The functionaries there made no official notification of the instructions re- 
ceived, even after the Court of Policy had resoWed to act upon them. But 
the domestic slaves heard their masters i^eak of the interference of the 
Xing of England, and communicated to their fellows what they took to be the 
news of emancipation. Naturally suspecting from the silence preserved that 
they were to be defrauded of the boon, and irritated by a recent ordinance 
which forbad them to attend their beloved missionary chapels except by 
written permission of thdr owners, they rose. This rising was brief and 
bloodless. The negroes did but strike work, rescue their leaders when 
seized, imprison some of the whites, and put others in the stocks. That 
was on the 18th of August. On the 19th, the Governor proclaimed 
martial law, and delivered over the pacificated negroes to the fury of 
their masters, who had been panic-stricken the previous day. Though 
only a single white man's life had been lost, above two hundred negroes 
were killed and wounded, forty-seven were hanged, and many more 
received scourgings more cruel than death. The Governor kept the 
colony under martial law for ^yq months after the insurrection had 
been utterly quelled. One of the persons brought to trial before a 
court' martial was the Independent missionary, John Smith ; of whom the 
Episcopalian clergyman declared, "nothing but those religious impres- 
sions which, under Providence, Mr. Smith has been instrumental in 
fixing — ^nothing but those principles of the Gospel of Peace which 
he has been proclaiming— eould have prevented a dreadful effusion of 
blood here, and saved the lives of those very persons who are now (I 
shudder to write it) seeking his." After a confinement of two months in a 
prison, alternately exposed to burning heat and reeking damp, he was 
convicted — on the evidence of three negroes, who afterifards recanted what 
they had said — of having incited the slaves to revolt, of having concealed 
their intention to rise, and of having refused to serve in the militia (which 
he had done on the ground of ill-health, and of legal exemption). He was 
sentenced to death, and the sentence transmitted to England for sanction. 
The Government rescinded the sentence, but decreed Mr. Smith's banish- 
ment from the colony. Before that decree arrived he was beyond the reach 
of his. persecutors. Medical men had repeatedly declared that he must die 
if not removed to a better room,. but he was not even allowed a change. of 
linen. On the 6th of February, 1824, he expired. That none of his sable 
flock might gather about his grave, his interment was ordered to take place 
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at midnight Evvn hii widow tnd a female fij«nd olitained the priyikge 
of shedding a hst tear upon hia lemaina only by elading the oonatablea; 
and when two negro artinns had built a rude tombi it was torn up by 
official hands. Such was the martyrdom of the missionary SmiUi of 
Demeram— iUoBtiioas as any of those who 

"UTedunimown 
Till perseeatlon dragged them into fame, 
And chased them np to heayen." 

Intense was the feeling exdted in England by the intelligenoe of these 
proceedings. The London Missionary Sooietyi who had sent out Mr. 
Smith, circulated detailed and correct informatioii, indnding a report iA 
the trial, and the old and new anti-slarery men eagerly seconded their 
efforts. It was not the religious public alone, but nearly the whole body of 
the nation, that united in reprobating the infemous crueltiss of the slmTC- 
holding functionaries towards the negroes, and the judicial murder of their 
pastor. After due deliberation, Mr. Brougham moyed in the House of 
Commons for an address to the King, on account of " the violatioii of kw 
and justice* which had been committed in the trial of the Rer. John SmitL 
He ^owed that the court had no rightful authority, that its conduct was 
grossly partial, the eridence suborned and utterly inconolusi?e, and that as 
the charge on which he had been connoted was, at most, misprision of 
treason, there was no pretence in English kw for sentencing him to death. 
The motion was supported by the principal speakers of the Opposition — ^Mr. 
(afterwards Judge) Williams, Mr. (kte Lord Chief Justice) Denman, Dr. 
Loshington, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. Wilberforoe (in his last speech 
in Parliament). It was met at first by the Colonial Minister with a direct 
negatiye ; but, on the second night of the debate, Mr. Canning substituted 
** the prerious question." That right honoumble gMiUeman dispkyed on 
the occasion, to a kmentable degree, the penrerttng influence of ofl&ee ; and 
in his comparadTcly feeble attempt to extedoate the procedure he could not 
justify, ignored his ,awn memordib scntende, ^ HaTO a care how you leave 
to the owners of skves the tesk -oi makibg laws against slaTery." The 
Attorney-General, Mr. Scarlett^ and Mx* Tindal (in his first Parliamentary 
speech), defended the Demerara authorities on the ground of the Dutch 
law, which had formerly preyailed in the colony — a pretext which Mr. 
Brougham, in the second of his masteriy speeches, tore into pieces. The 
motion was lost by 193 to 146. But the influence of that debate was wide- 
spread and lasting. The story of the missionary's death was repeated in 
every home, and the names of those who refiised even to censure his 
murderers were noted for remembrance at the hustings. Pity for the 
victim, sympathy with his widow andflook, eompassion for the wholesak 
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sufEeringfl of the alleged rebeb, contempt for the exonses and indignation at 
the spirit of the slave-owning authorities^ were all concentrated in a resola* 
tion of unappeasable hostility against the system of which this enormity was 
the natural fruit. It was noted, that the trial was clearly on the issue, 
whether or not any religious instrnotlon should be permitted to the slaTes— 
that subsequently the planters had petitioned the Court of Policy to expel 
all missionaries from the island, and prohibit their future residence — and 
that the official paper had repeatedly declared it was incompatible with the sub- 
mission of the negroes to their legal owners that white men should address 
them as '< beloved brethren.** Brought to this issue, it was resolTcd that 
the great struggle should be quickly fought out Slavery had thrown down 
the gauntlet to whatever was liberal, humane, and Christian, among the 
people of Great Britain ; and they did not hesitate to accept the defiance. 
From the session of 1823 we may date the commencement of the Abolitionist 
agitation. 

It was about this time that the great modem movement of emigration 
began to be visible in England. In 1825, it was announced, that the 
business of the colonial department had so increased, that it was necessary 
to hate a second Under-Secretary of State for that department ; and Mr. 
R. W. Hay was appointed in addition to Mr. R. Wilmot Horton. The 
goTemment of about forty dependencies, besides the oversight of various 
commissions on colonial subjects, was divided between these two gentle* 
men; and they were now charged with the business of emigration, to 
which Government had, since 1822, lent assistance through parochial 
functionaries. In the session of 1826, Mr. Horton, in moving for a select 
committee on the expediency of encouraging emigration, informed the 
House that 2,298 persons had been deported from Ireland to Canada at an 
expense of little more than £20 each, and 1,063 to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Custom House returns show that the people had begun to 
take the matter into their own hands— that in 1820, nearly 18,000 persons 
emigrated; in the next year, about 13,000; in the prosperous years, '24 
and '26, only 8,000 and 9,000; in the disastrous year '26, nearly 14,000. 
Nine-tenths of these numbers went to our North American colonies, nearly 
all the remainder to the Australias, the amount of emigration to which 
trebled within six years. 

The unwearied labours of the philosophic and humane Sir James 
Mackintosh achieved an important result in the session of 1823. Never 
had a cause such impressive advocacy from conspicuous and continually 
recurring facts. We are revolted, as we go through volume after volume 
of the <* Annual Register," and other contemporaneous records, to read 
how every assize resulted in men, women, and boys being hanged by the 
dozen. The effect upon the criminal classes was shown in the alarming 

o 
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fMt ikaX tbe mnnber of eieeutiona wm frigfatfally increMing. Bat even 
the inflMDce of the infliction of the law's Moguinery award was exceeded 
in e^ by IJm infloenee of its habitval Tiolation. It had become costomaiy 
in easee of ordioary Iriony, to ^ record*" instead of passing, sentence 
of death; and as it beeame known that this meant only transporta- 
tion, the administration of justice was preportionaUy shorn of its primary 
attiibute, certainty. Sir James Mackintosh proposed a resolution, pledging 
the Hovse to aremion of the criminal laws ; and, though Mr. Peel objected 
to the pvopoaition in general* it was carried by 117 to 110. Shortly after- 
wards, the Home Secretary introduced and cairied four bills, further 
restricting the number of oapttal offences. — ^About the same time, the 
barbarous practice of impaHag at midnight, and at the jimction of croas- 
roads, the body of a suioide, was aboliBhed ; and the last pair of stocks 
existing in the city of London were removed. The introduction of the 
treadmill into prisons was a change in, perhaps, the opposite direction. 

Oommenoemest was made of another great reform — ^tfaat of the Court of 
Chancery. Com^aints were rife and loud of cases having been locked up 
for half a century, and <rf estates being beggared ; to which it was for some 
time thouj^t anfficient to reply with assertions of the Chancellor's high 
judicial qualities. In the session of 1823, Mr. Williams moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and shortly afterwards the Chancellor himself desired a 
eornmission. When Mr. Williams' motion was renewed, early in the 
following sesKon, Mr. Peel moved mstead for the appointment of a com- 
mission, which was at once agreed to. Throughout the session of 1S25 
their report did not appear, and the House ordered a list of cases ** heard 
during the last eighteen years wherein dedsion has not been given." The 
Chancrilor — who, unfortunately, had all along made the matter personal} 
and sadly lowered his dignity by venting his passion from the woolsack— 
— gvew angry with hk colleagues, and threatened to retire ; in answer to 
which they advised him to get the £q)ort ready. But, by the meeting of 
Parliament he had again become, as he says, "easy and callous;" and 
borew4th ''considerable good humour "some vehement attacks upon him 
made on the prcsentatiosi of petitions from Chancery victims. In one of 
these discussions Mr. Hume is reported to have said, he thought the Chan- 
cellor and his court the greatest curse a country could be visited with. 
Through the clamour that arose, tiie calm voice of Mr. Qrenfell was heard:— 
''If his honourable friend had stated that the Lord Chancellor was t 
eurse to the country, he had done that which was not altogether becomiog 
in him, or any other member, to do. But if his honourable friend had said 
that the Court of Chancery was a curse to the country, he had stated that 
which no man conversant with the subject could deny ; it was only statisg 
the current opinion of ninety-nine nwn out of every hundred." When the 
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Report did appeor, it oontained ao fiiwer tliaii 187 pnipoiitioiM for the 
amendttent of l^e eomititation and pnMStioe of the Court! It was qui^y 
ff^owed by a GoTernment bill, embodying aome of these reeommendatiom $ 
bat as a dissolatioii was at hand* the bill was not discussed. 

The greater cause of Parliamentary ref<Hm was makiag way in the 
country. It had gained a new dass of leaders-*-tbe youth of the Whig 
aristocracy and gentry ; and a new class of supportersy ihs imposverished 
farmers. In the session of 1823 there were three umnually significant 
petitions presented on its behalf-^one from the corporation of London, 
another from the farmers of Norfolk, and the third from the great county of 
York. To the second not much importance was attached, as it had been 
adopted by a meeting in the Guildhall of Norwich, after one of Cobbett's 
most extravagant harangues, and prayed for the discharge of the National 
Debt from the funds of the Church, as well as for a radical reform in the 
representation. But the Yorkshire petition bore the signatures of 17,000 
fire^olders, including many of the nobility. Within the House the 
question made an analogous, though not a jHroportionate progress. Lord 
John Busseirs motion for taking these petitions into ^'serious consideration,'' 
waa negatived by 280 to 169 $ but every successive session witnessed more 
animated debates, and larger minorities — so that it came to be admitted, 
even by the inveterate anti-reibrmers on the Treasury benohea, that the new 
Paiiiament must settle the question. 
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PVKITT OF. XLBCnON— TBE OAMX-LAWS Ain> SPBIWe-OITNS — CRIMINAL JTRIBFRTTDBNCB— THX BATTLS 
or NATAUMO — PS0TI8I0K FOE KB. CAKKTtVO'S FAIOLT-^HX SOLDIBB VX OFFICE Aini THX SCB0OL> 
XASTBR ABBOAD— UnaSTXRIAIi JXiaKCnPTION— MB. BBOVOHAM OV X^W BIFOBM— FBANCB VKJOSB. 
CHABUBB THX TENTH— DON JfZaUSL VBUBFS THB THSONB OF FOBTUOAL—GSNEBAL 8ALDANHA 
AlTD THE ENGLISH OOTEENHENT— BU8SIA, TUBXEY, AND OBXECE— DI8TBB8S AND RETBXNCHMENT 

— GomnrrEB on the east indixs—negboslavxet— capital punishment fobfobgeby— thb 
XABavis of blakdfobd's, lobd JOHN busssll's, A2a> MB. o'connell's plan of bbfobm— 

PBOflECUTXOKS OV THE PBB80— THX XING's ILLNESS AND DXATH—^BXXBOSPECT OF THX BEICUf . 

If the General Election of 1826 did not augment the voting power of the 
Reformers, it at least furnished them with fresh arguments and opportunities 
for the session of 1827. The committees on disputed returns reported that 
scenes of gross bribery and corruption had been enacted at Colchester, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Preston, Penryn, and East Retford. The two latter were 
marked for punishment. Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment to 
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a Minuterial motion, for introdudng a bill for ** effectaally preyenting'' the 
repetition of auch acenea at Penryn, that the borongh be diafranchiaed— 
which waa carried by almost two to one. A aimilar resolution was adopted 
with regard to East Retford. It waa proposed by a majority of the 
Reformers to transfer the forfeited right of representation to Manchester 
and Birmingham ; but circumstances prevented the further prosecution of 
the matter that session. Lord Althorp and Colonel Daries obtained 
committees for considering the duration and mode of polling at county, 
city, and borough elections : his lordship stated, in support of his proposal, 
that the late election for Yorkshire had cost £120,000 ; and that, if the 
popular candidate had gone through the fifteen days' poll, the expense 
would have been scarcely less than half a million ! Lord Althorp also 
carried a bill with the object of preventing bribery under the guise of 
employment — ^to which was added, on the suggestion of Mr. Spring lUce, 
the prohibition of ribbons, cockades, etc., as another element of expense. 

In the same session two bills were introduced into the Lords for the partial 
repeal of the Game Laws, under which 4,600 persons had been imprisoned 
within three years. Both these bills proposed to legalize the sale of game ; 
and the first — introduced by Lord Whamdiffe — ^to mitigate the penalties of 
poaching ; and both were thrown out, on the third reading, by small 
majorities. Lord Soffield, however, carried a bill prohibiting, in England, 
the barbarous practice of setting spring-guns, and other instruments of 
death. In Scotland, the question was settled by the judges, before whom 
it had been brought by the case of a game-keeper of Lord Home, indicted 
for murder — a spring-gun charged by him having shot a man. The 
English judges, Abbott, Bailey, and Best, had, a few years before, decided 
that the act was no offence, either legally or morally ; but their Scottish 
lordships agreed that the general doctrine of the law was, no crime may be 
prevented by the infliction of death, that would not be punished by that 
penalty; — besides the liability of killing unconscious trespassers, old people 
and children, " some unhappy botanist or lover," as wrote Sydney Smith, in 
an article I" Edinburgh Review," vol. xxxv.] than in which his pungent wit 
was never better employed. But the legislative achievement of the session 
was, the passage of five acts, under the charge of Mr. Peel, though no 
longer in office, for the consolidation of the criminal law. The aim of the 
statesman was an ambitious one, as stated by himself—'* What I desire is to 
collect all that is valuable from existing statutes, and to preserve, from a 
mass of contradiction and confusion, various provisions introduced at diffe- 
rent periods into our criminal law — to abolish every part of the criminal 
statutes that cannot with safety be acted on, and to accommodate the laws 
relating to crime to the present circumstances of the country, and the im- 
proved state of society." To make only an approach to this worthy end 
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was a high honour and a great service — Mr. Peel added to the senrice and 
the honour hy his readiness, in a few years later, further to accommodate 
the state of the criminal law to the state of society. — A motion by the 
Chancery reformers, for taking bankruptcy cases from under the jurisdiction 
of that court, was lost by a large majority. 

We have mentioned that it was the last official act of Mr. Canning's life 
to conclude with France and Russia a treaty of interference on behalf of 
Greece, which was now utterly prostrate before the Sultan of Turkey, or 
rather, his vigorous lieutenant, Mahomed All. The treaty alleged truly, 
that the interference of the European powers was demanded by humanity 
and the common interests of all nations — for while scenes of barbarity were 
being continually enacted by the Turks on the land, the Mediterranean 
swarmed with pirates under the Greek flag. The allies therefore required 
the evacuation of Greece by the victors, and its constitution into an almost 
independent state. As the Sultan replied only in terms of astonishment 
and refusal, a combined squadron was sent to enforce compliance. The 
final reply of the Turkish minister seems unanswerable as a ^ti quoque — 
" ' God and my right,' such is the motto of England ; what better answer 
can we give when you threaten to attack us P" Within the term allowed for 
deliberation, Ibrahim Pacha (the adopted son of Mahomed) entered the 
Morea with ninety-two ships, and was allowed to join the Turkish fleet in the 
harbour of Navarino, on the understanding that he would not be allowed to 
return if the Porte resolved on resistance. A verbal armutice was concluded 
for twenty-one days, which Ibrahim is said to have violated by sending out 
two divisions of ships. These being driven back, he revenged himself by 
devastating the surrounding country. The three admirals (Heiden, De 
Kigney, and Codrington), thereupon resolved to enter the harbour, and 
keep guard over the Turkish-Egyptian ships. They anchored, unopposed, 
within the batteries. Then, probably from a misapprehension, an English 
boat was fired into ; and a discharge of musketry in return was answered 
by a cannon-shot, and that again by a broadside. That was at two o'clock, 
p. M., on the 20th of October, and in four hours the Turkish fleet was a 
ghastly wreck, though they had the advantage in the number of ships and 
guns, and in position. The slaughter was dreadful on the side of the de- 
feated—the allies had only 626 killed and wounded, of whom the majority 
were English. The Sultan received the news with an equanimity that 
would have been highly creditable had it not been assumed. English, 
merchants and trayellers were not slaughtered, nor even detained, nor their 
goods seized — the ambassadors were not even dismissed. The victors were 
far more disconcerted than the vanquished. The commanders were anxious, 
haying acted on their own judgment; and the English Cabinet was the more 
perplexed that it had lost him who could best have vindicated them to the 
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country. Bat the eountry generally needed no Tindieation — it hailed the 
newa of the battle as deeiaive of Grecian liberty ; and not only put aside 
the question of international justice, but veiled from itself the dilemma, 
Would Torkey war with ns in revenge for her fleet P or, from the loss of 
it, would not Russia devour Turkey? Government promptly justified, 
thanked, and honoured, the admiral and officers ; but betrayed their inde- 
cision by afterwards sending out a commission of inquiry into the skiair. 
The talk of framing the King's speech for the session of 1828 was left to 
another ministry; who made his Majesty deeply lament the conflict of 
Navarino, and characterised it as an " untoward " event — which offended 
nearly all parties. The subject was much debated, but no division was taken 
upon it The Tories were angry that we had broken the right arm of our 
ancient ally, as they persisted in designating Turkey, notwithstanding an able 
historical statement by Lord Holland of our merely amicable relations to that 
power — ^the Whigs, generally, joined with Mr. Brougham in celebrating the 
battle of Navarino as <' a glorious, brilliant, decisive, and immortal achieve- 
ment" ''Decisive" it unfortunately was not — for while these debates 
were going on, a letter from the Sultan was being circulated among hit 
governors of provinces, ez[^ining that the apparent apathy at the loss of 
the fleet was but to gain time, and instructiDg them to rally the people to a 
holy war, as a fatal struggle between the infidels and the worshippers of 
the Project was at hand. By some means this extraordinary document 
became public, and temporising was» of course, immediately at an end. 
Christians and Greeks were banished, the Bosphoms was closed, the com 
vessels in the harbour were seised, and every preparation was made for war, 
which was formally declared by the Emperor of Russia in ApriL Thus 
was the treaty of London shivered to atoms by the very method taken to 
enforce it Never was there a more instructive comment on the favourite 
maxim of statesmen, that to display the powers of war is the surest means 
of maintaining peaces 

Ilk pursuance of a resolution come to in the previous session, a finance 
committee was moved for by Mr. Peel, who represented that there had been 
eSected a reduction of forty-eight millions and a half on the debt since the 
peace. The principal result of the committee was a suspension of the act 
for granting Government life annuities, which, it was found, had been based 
on erroneous calculations, and was occasioning a loss to the public of 
£95,000 a-year.— Among the estimates for the year was, a provision for Mr. 
Canning's family. The great statesman had been honoured by the King 
with a funeral at Westminster Abbey, and the bestowal of a peerage 
on his widow, and the public were already raising statues to his memory in 
various places. But he had died a poor man. Never possessing personal 
property, he had been dependent on the rewards of ofSce ; and it was 
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admitted by his friends, that to repair his wife's fortune atid provide for his 
children, had been a motive in acoepting the Indian appointment, whieh 
could have had few native charms for his mind. As he had renounced 
that at the command of his sovereign — or, as his enemies said, at the call of 
ambition^it seemed bat jast that his family should not suffer ; and besides, 
he would have been entitled to the three thousand a-year whieh it was now 
proposed to settle on his sons if he had lived two years from his entrance 
upon office. But the proposition was vehemently and almost ferociously 
opposed. Mr. Bankes, Colonel Sibthorp, and others of the old Tory party, 
condemned it on the ground that Mr. Canning's care^, especially its closing 
acts, had been a calamity to the country ; Mr. Bankes actually declaring 
that to Mr. Canning should be charged all the expenses of Navarino. 
Another party, represented by Lord Althorp, Mr. Hume, Poulett 
Thompson, and Daniel Whittle Harvey, objected on the ground of economy 
or of precedent. But the Ministry and the more liberal of their adherents 
supported the vote with a warmth and unanimity which indicated an anxiety 
to atone for the attacks and desertions of the last session ; while Mr. Canning's 
immediate friends^ and the Whig leaders, lavished encomiums on the 
minister so suddenly taken from their admiration and hope. The vote 
was agreed to by 161 to 54. As Mr. Canning's eldest son was in the navy, 
and therefore exposed to fatal casualties, the pension was granted for two 
lives; and, unhappily, the prudence of that arrangement was soon verified, 
for, five months afterwards, the Post-Captain was drowned at Madeira, 
while bathing after violent exercise. 

In the debates on the late Ministerial changes, a remarkable speech was 
made by Mr. Brougham. He complained that the appointment of the 
Duke of Wellington to the Premiership was unconstitutional. No one, 
he said, valued more highly than himself the services of the Duke as a 
soldier ; but he did not like to see him the constant and confidential adviser 
of the Sovereign, at the head of the civil and military establishments, 
possessing the perfect confidence of the court and of most of the aristocracy, 
dispensing all the patronage of the Crown, the army, and the Church. 
" But let it not be supposed," concluded Mr. Brougham, in words that still 
linger in the popular memory, " that I am inclined to exaggerate. I have 
no fear of slavery being introduced into this country by the power of the 
sword. It would take a stronger, it would demand a more powerful man 
than even the Duke of Wellington to effect such an object. The noble 
Duke might take the army, he might take the navy, he might take the 
mitre, he might take the seal-^I would make the noble Duke a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword in hand, against 
the constitution, and the energies of the people of this country will not only 
beat him, but laugh at his efforts. There have been periods when the 
country has heard with dismay that the soldier was abroad. That is not 
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the cue now. Let the soldier be ever so moch abroad in the present age, 
he oan do nothing. There is another person abroad — a less impoBing 
person, and in the eyes of some an insignificant person — ^whose labours 
hate tended to produce this state of things. I%e tchoolmoiUr i$ abroad : 
and I trust more to the schoolmaster, armed with his primer, for upholding 
the liberties of the country, than I fear the soldier with his bayonet." 

The next matter of interest was, another ministerial schism. When Mr. 
Huskisson went down to Liverpool for re-election as a member of the 
Wellington cabinet, he declared he had not taken office without knowing 
that Mr. Canning's policy would be carried out On the Premier's attention 
being called to the report, he indignantly denied that he had given any 
guarantee of his intended policy. Mr. Huskisson explained, with, perhaps, 
too much eagerness, that he merely said, or meant to say, that the oompoai- 
tion of the cabinet was an indication of the opinions intended to be acted 
upon. Thus the misunderstanding was healed ; but the two sections of 
the Ministry did not seem to work well together, and in May they split 
asunder. Lord John Russell and Mr. Tennyson had brought in the bills to 
disfranchise the boroughs of Penryn and East Retford, and to transfer the 
representation to Manchester and Birmingham* Mr. Huskisson had spoken 
in the preyious session in favour of this arrangement, but his new 
colleagues desired only to enlarge the representation of East Retford, by 
taking in the surrounding hundreds. While the Penryn bUl was awaiting 
rejection by the Lords, the East Retford bill was divided upon by the 
Commons ; and Mr. Huskisson, for want of previous conference, and 
challenged by the Reformers with his former speech, voted against his 
colleagues. He went home, and in the excitement of the moment — ^although 
the Ministers had not been defeated — addressed a letter, superscribed 
'' private and confidential," to the Duke of Wellington, offering to resign 
his post. The Duke chose to regard the letter as an actual resignation ; 
and, as such, immediately laid it before the King. Mr. Huskisson now 
declared that he never intended to resign, but regarded his letter, as he had 
marked it, as strictly private. Lord Dudley, and other members of the 
Ministry, called upon the Duke, and urged that it was a mistake $ but the 
Duke replied, " It is no mistake, and it shall be no mistake." After re- 
peated letters to his implacable chief, Mr. Huskisson so far humbled him- 
self as to request an interview with the King, and had the mortification of 
a denial. The Duke then suggested that he should withdraw the letter, 
but for that he was still too proud, and his office was accordingly fiUed up. 
But he was accompanied in his secession by all the ** Canningites " — ^Lords 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant They 
were succeeded by Sir George Murray, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald. 
In the session of 1828, Mr. Brougham greatly distinguished himself by 
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a speech of six hours' duration on the subject of law reform. He concluded 
this remarkable oration by moving for the appointment of a commission for 
*' inquiring into the defects occasioned by time and other causes in the laws 
of this realm, and into the measures necessary for removing the same." 
The Qovemment assented; and the motion, enlarged to include the two 
branches of common law and the law of real property, was carried unani- 
mously. — ^At the recommendation of the former of these commissions, in 
1830, the judicature of Wales was united with that of England, the twelve 
judges were increased to fifteen, and two Scotch Courts— the High Court of 
Admiralty and the Commissary Court — ^were abolished* In the same year, 
an illustration was furnished of the high character of the British tribunals 
by the great excitement felt at the discovery that Sir Jonah Barrington, 
Judge of the Irish Admiralty Court, had been guilty of malversation, so 
long before as the years 1805, '6, and '10, by appropriating part of the pro- 
ceeds of condemned vessels. He was removed from his office on an address 
from both Houses of Parliament to the Crown ^a necessary preliminary, 
wisely provided for securing independence of the Executive for the 
administrators of the law. 

Public attention was engrossed during the recess with foreign affairs. It 
vrill be remembered, that Louis the Eighteenth of France was succeeded, in 
the summer of 1824, by his brother, Charles the Tenth. No change of 
Ministry took place, but the unpopularity of Villdle became intense, and a 
presentiment of impending troubles spread itself through French society* 
The Chamber of Peers rejected a Ministerial project on the law of prime* 
geniture, and refused to permit the presence of the Jesuits in the public 
schools. The Chamber of Deputies had been elected under every species of 
Ministerial infiuenoe, but contained a powerful Opposition, who were 
supported out of doors by all the talent and vigour of the press. The 
latter it was resolved not only to disable, but almost to destroy. Early 
in '27, M. Peyronnet, Minister of Justice, introduced a scheme unparalleled 
in the annals of constitutional government. It provided that no work should 
be allowed to leave a printing-office till five days after a copy had been 
deposited with the police, and works of more than twenty sheets within ten 
days after the deposit, under penalty of fine and the confiscation of the 
whole edition. Periodicals were to be laden with such heavy duties that 
their publication would be almost impossible ; and, as to newspapers, besides 
the augmentation of securities and stamp duties, all proprietors above the 
number of five were to dispose of their interest within thirty days, and a 
fine of five hundred francs was imposed on every article relating to the 
private life of any individual without his written permission. The Deputies 
would hardly listen to Peyronnet's exposition of this project; and one of the 
Liberals, Casimer Perier, exclaimed, " You might at well propose the sup* 
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prMnon of printisg in France for the benefit of Belgium." Inataatlj, 
petttioni began to ponr in, even from the remoteat departments. The moat 
remarkable of these was from the ultra-loyal Academy, and was the oooapo- 
sition of MM. Chateaubriand, Laoratelle (the dramatic censor), and Villemain. 
The King refused to reoeiTe the memorial of the Academy, and diamisaed 
the leading members from their offices i but the public hastened to honour 
them with a subscription, and widely circulated their address. The Ministers 
oould only obtain the passage of the bill through the Deputies by consenting 
to its miUgation ; and the Peers insisted on commencing its discussion by 
examining the chief booksellers and printers of Paris as to its probable 
effect. While this examination was proceeding, the King had oecaaion to 
review some regiments of the National Ouard; and so chilling was his 
reception by them, that the soft-hearted monarch the next day summoned 
hiB Ministers, and commanded the withdrawal of the measure that 
«rtcnded its odium eren to himself. Qreat was the pul^ic rejoicing, 
and especially that of the thirty thousand journeymen printers, whose craft 
has been so conspicuous in the subsequent history of Paris. A few days 
later, at another review, while the King was received with loyal cries^ there 
were loud shouts for the abasement of the Ministers and the Jesuits. Over- 
come by evil counsels, the King that night disbanded the National Gkiard. 
In June, the cens<nrship was restored ; the Peers were swamped by seventy' 
six creations, including five archbishops; and next, to the universal surprise, 
the Chamber of Deputies was diisolved. Lafayette made a tour thrcragh 
the departments, everywhere damaging the Government by his harangues; 
and, notwithstanding that every effort was put forth, the Ministerialists were in 
many places defeated by a junction of ultra-Loyalists and Liberals — iot this 
insensate Qovemment belonged to the party known as the Moderatea. In 
Paris, every Ministerial candidate was rejected, and some symptosaatic 
rioting took place. At last it was discovered, even by the Government, that 
they were on a fslse track. In January of '2S Villdle resigned, and all that 
year he was kept out of office by an act of impeachment, which was held 
■Oipended over him. Eng^shmen were the more interested in the straggle 
from the circumstance that Prince Polignac, the French ambassador heie, 
and the supposed director of his colleagues at home, was the intimate friend 
of the Duke of Wellington, and a frequent visitor at Windsor. 

Another subject of interest in "Rngland was, the pn^ess of the war 
between Russia and Turkey. F(« some time no important suoceas was 
achieved by the Bnssians; but, before the close of the year, the 
Omr had dexterously concluded a peace with Persia, and the army 
that had been engaged iu the East under Pasohievitch, was tamed 
with effect upon the Asiatic prorinces of the Porte.— But of for moie 
interest than either this struggle in France, or the war in southern 
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Sturope, was the assamptton hj Don Miguel, in Portagsl, of kingly and 
absolute power. That hopeful prince had been ipsnding some time in 
Sngland, from which the best effects were angnred to his political morals. 
The Princess Regent resigned her office in January (1828), and presently 
I>oii Miguel landed at Lisbon. He publicly took the oaths to govern 
acoording to the constitution, as his brother's deputy, and as the protector 
of hk niece ; but omitted, it is said, by the conniTai^ce of the officiating 
archbishop, the essential ceremony of kissing the Gospels. It is too 
evident, that peijury was in his heart*, for the next day an anti-constltu- 
tional Ministry was appointed, to the utter dismay of the monied classes 
and the Liberals— hundreds of the latter hastening to escape from the 
capital, while hired mobs continually shouted for Miguel the First and 
the Queen Mother, under whose influence the usurper was known to be 
acting. The time had come lor the return of the troops sent by Mr. 
Canning two years before. Oar ambassador Tentured to detain them under 
the circumstances ; but the Ministry decided at once that they had no 
mission of interference with the domestic affairs of Portugal, and the troops 
retamed. In March the Chambers were dissolved — in April, Don Miguel 
was proclaimed King in the capital and seTeral provincial towns — and in 
May, he summoned in that capacity the Three Estates of the kingdom, which 
had not assembled for a hundred and thirty years* They at once declared 
Don Miguel the lawful King of Portugal, and he assumed the title aceovd* 
ingly. Immediately all the ambassadors but those of Spain and Rome took 
their leave. The Liberals had before rallied in Oporto, appointed a junta 
and raised an army, which the Marquis of Palmella, General Saldanha, and 
others of the exiles, left London to command. But things were mismanaged, 
as usual in the Peninsula ; invaluable time was lost; and the Constitution* 
alista were glad to make their way through the north of Spain to Plymouth, 
where a dep6t was established for their reception, leaving some three thou- 
sand sympathixcra in the prisons of the capital, and a vengeful commission 
traversing the country. Meanwhile the child-queen. Donna Maria, was on her 
way firom Brazil to Europe. Her conductors were met by the news of the 
usurpation, and they determined on making for England. She was received 
at Falmouth with royal honours, passed from town to town amid official and 
popular welcomes, and in London was promptly visited by the Ministers. 
On the 12th of October, the birthday of her father, the Portuguese and 
Brazilian representatives and residents, to the number of more than two 
hundred, assembled, and took the oaths of fealty to their Queen of nine 
years old, the Marquis of Palmella acting as her Prime Minister. 

Lord Wharncliffe made another appeal to the Peers in the session of 
1829, in support of a biU unanimously agreed to by the Commons for 
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legalusin^ the sale of game. The second reading was carried by a majority 

of ten, but the third was lost by a majority of two ; Lord Westmoreland 

declaring that the bill, if carried, woald depopulate the country, not of wild 

fowl and quadrupeds alone, but of gentlemen! — The Tory Marquis 

of Blandford astonished the Commons by the discovery that now Catholics 

were admitted to Parliament, the "borough-market" must be closed, 

or Protestantism would inevitably be extinguished } and he actually 

brought forward two resolutions, one declaring that there existed numerous 

small constituencies that might be bought for money, and the other that the 

existence of these boroughs and of such practices was disgraceful and 

injurious. The House could scarcely be brought to treat the subject 

seriously, and negatived the resolutions by a majority of 74 (129 to 55). 

—But next in interest to the Relief bill, were the debates on the conduct of 

our Government in relation to Portugal. The Ministry had so strictly, and, 

as it seems to us, honourably, preserved their pledge of neutrality, as to 

excite angry feelings both in this country and on the continent. Terceira, 

the largest of the Azore Islands, was the only spot in the Portuguese 

dominions which held out for the Queen. Thither the Constitutionalists 

contrived to convey from England a large quantity of arms and ammunition, 

assuring our Government that it was destined for Brazil. This breach of 

faith awakened a suspicion that an armament fitting out at Plymouth, under 

Saldanha, was intended for hostilities against the existing Government of 

Portugal, and not simply for the conveyance of refugees to Brazil. A 

squadron was therefore sent to cruise off Terceira, and as Saldanha persisted 

in pushing into port. Captain Walpole, our commander, fired into his ship. 

Saldanha then affected to regard his armament as prisoners of war, and, 

notwithstanding Captain Walpole's assurance that he was at liberty to go 

where he pleased, followed him nearly into the British Channel. Captain 

Walpole then returned to Terceira in time to intercept another vessel from 

London ; and Saldanha finally brought up in the French harbour of Brest 

Meanwhile Don Miguel was proving himself a ruffian as well as an usurper. 

Besides imprisoning multitudes, and confiscating their goods, he personally 

assaulted, with pistol and bayonet, his sister, the late Regent, on suspicion 

that she had sent some of her property to England, stabbed her chamberlain, 

and fired at the Princess a ball which took mortal effect upon a servant 

hastening to interfere. 

By the middle of the year, the war between Russia and Turkey was 
concluded. Every port on the Black Sea surrendered to the Russians, 
under General Diebitsch ; then the Balcan fortresses j and lastly, Adrianople 
was carried without a shot* On the 14th of September, a treaty of peace 
was definitively signed. No great sacrifice of territory was exacted from 
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the Tarksy but they agreed to indemnify Russian merchants for loises by 

the war, to grant them extraordinary trading privileges, and to compensate 

the Czar in money for the cost of the war. There was, of course, no longer any 

obstacle to the settlement of the Greek question ; and, after some opposition 

from Count Capo Dlstria, the Greek President, and his National Assembly 

at Argos, the representatives of the three powers agreed at London upon 

the boundaries of Greece, and its erection into a kingdom. Nothing was 

done at the time in the choice of a king, beyond resolving that no prince 

connected with the Courts of England, France, or Russia, should be elevated 

to the dignity. — ^In February of this year Pope Leo the Twelfth died, and 

vras succeeded by Cardinal Castiglione, under the title of Pius the Eighth ; 

one of whose first acts was to excommunicate the town of Imola, and to 

exclude from the amnesty usual on an accession all political offenders. 

The year 1830 opened amidst such decided distress, both in the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts, that Ministers were obliged to make 
it ft prominent topic in the Royal speech at the opening of the session. 
In the discussions that ensued, the Opposition maintained that the distress 
was universal — Ministers, that it was but partiaL Among the remedies 
proposed were, a return to paper currency, and the substitution of silver for 
gold as a legal tender. Sir James Graham brought forward a motion for 
a reduction of official salaries, on the ground that the value of money had 
been raised by the bill of 1819, and Mr. Hume for a committee of economical 
inquiry ; but both were withdrawn in favour of a Ministerial resolution 
declaring the necessity of retrenchment. The reductions carried out, by 
lowering the salaries of some offices and abolishing others, amounted to 
£1,300,000. The duties on beer, cider, and leather were removed, affording 
direct relief to the sum of £3,400,000 ; but the duties on ardent spirits 
were increased. 

Li accordance with a promise given in the preceding session, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the charter of the East India Company, and 
the condition of the ninety millions of people under their jurisdiction.-* 
Towards the close of the session, Mr. Brougham delivered a great speech 
on the condition of the slaves in the West Indies. A legal functionary, called 
the Protector, had been appointed in several islands for their benefit. In 1827, 
the first claim of a slave to purchase liberation was made by a negro woman, 
in Berbice, and by the efforts of the Protector, it was successful. Mr. 
Brougham showed that nevertheless the negroes were still exposed to much 
cruelty and illegal treatment; and he carried a resolution, pledging the 
House to consider the subject of abolition in the next session. 

Another step was made in the amelioration of the criminal code, by a bill 
introduced by Mr. Peel for abolishing the punishment of death for forgery, 
except in the case of official seals, of wills, on the public funds, and of 
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bank or promiflMxiy notes. Sir James Msckmtosk arg:aed from the 
eontbnial inerease in the mmiber of executions* for forgery, that the 
pnnishment had little e&et in deterring from the crime, and carried a 
clause limiting the capital penalty to the case of will forgeries; but 
the Lords threw out that amendment, and the bill passed in its Qriginai 
form* 

The cause of Paiiiamentary Beform, now without a competitor, reeeiTed s 
great impulse. The Marquis of Blandford renewed, in an exaggerated form, 
his extraordinary resolution of the preTious session, by proposing, as m 
amendment to the Address, what he called **9l wholesome admonition to the 
Throne.'' This amendment proposed to inform the King, that besides the 
deep and univenal distress of the nation, there was danger impending over 
all our venerable institutions; that both the distress and danger arose from 
the presence in that House of men who had purchased their seats, and used 
their power only to heap ruinous taxation upon the people ; and that the 
remedy was to be found in a thorough reform of the representation. 
ScTend of the Radical members TOted for this amendment, but others urged 
tiie noble Marquis to make a full development of his plan. Accordingly, 
on the 16th of February, the Marquis proposed that a Committee of the 
House should be chosen by ballot to inquire into the condition of all the 
city and borough consdtuencies, and report to the Home Secretary such as 
had forfeited their right to representation. The franchise was then to be 
transferred to certain large towns hitherto excluded, without compensation 
to the proprietors of the disfranchised boroughs. The snffirage was to be 
extended to copyholders, and ceitain other lessees ; and all members were 
to be paid for their services, the members for counties £4, and the mem- 
bem for cities or boroughs £2 per day. This proposition was debated at 
some length, and was negatived without a division, the House having 
previously rejected, by a majority of 113, an amendment by Lord 
Althorp, " That in the opinion of this House a reform in the represontation 
of the people is necessary." A few weeks later Lwd John Russell 
again moved for the enfranchisement of Birmingham, in the place of East 
Retford. Mr. Huskiason voted as before ; and in his speech we find, for 
the first time, a reference to the Birmingham Political Union, but evidently 
under the false impression that that association would be satisfied with tbe 

• In tbe Blagle year 1827, tbero had been 73 ex6oati<»s, of which only 11 were idr murder; 
while the total number vho had been conyicted of capital crimes, and had had aentenoe of 
death paaied upon or recorded against them, was 1,529 ! The proportion for seyeral years of tbe 
executed to the condemned was about one in twenty.— A great sensatioa was made towards ths 
elo6e of 1829 by the execution of a Quaker, named Hunton, for forgery. Every eBdeayour wa« 
made to obtain a mitigation of his punishment, but unsuoeessfnlly ; and the public feeling 
exdted, stimulated the legislature to prcTent Shie repetition of tueh barbarous inflictions and 
unwholesomo excitements. 
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eafnuichMemeiit of its natiTe place. The motion was xejocted by 126 to 99. 
Another lesolutioo, by the same noble lord, was for leaye to introduce a bill 
enabling Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, to return members. In this 
debate, Mr. Huskisson spoke again, and, unconsciously, for the last time. 
He aoppcffted the motion, cordially, but protesting against any more ex- 
tensile diaage in the representative system. The motion was lost by a 
majority of 48. Again was the subject rcTived, and this time by the hero 
of Catholic emancipatioB, Mr. O'ConneU, who moved for leaye to intro* 
diioe a bill enacting universal suflErage, triennial Parliaments, and vote by 
ballot. But neither Tory, Whig, nor Radical reformer did so much to 
atimalate the popular mind, as one who deemed all reform revolu* 
tionary — namely, the Duke of Newcastle. A petition had been presented' 
iron 687 independent electors of Newark, complaining that the constituency 
was ander the dictation of the Duke of Newcastle, as proprietor of the siar« 
rounding estates. Those estates were chiefly Crown lands, held by the 
Dnke on lease, which lease Ministers, admitting the improper use of the 
infloenoe it gave, declared they would not renew. The Duke, amazed at 
any interference with what he deemed his undoubted right, expressed his 
amanement to the House of Lords in the memorable exclamation, ** May I 
not do what I will with mine own ?^ The words were instantly caught up, 
and incessantly repeated, as an innocent confession of the feeling enter- 
tained by the anti-reform aristocracy of their relation even to the iegidly 
enfranchised among the people of England* 

We mnst mention one more feature of the former half of the 
year 1830— namely, the prosecutions of the pressy undertaken by the 
Duke of Wellington. Early in the year he directed his new Attorney- 
General, Mr. Scarlett, to prosecute the Morning Journal for libels 
against the King, the Government, and himself. The articles com- 
plained of were exceedingly vague, imputing only such indefinite offences 
as ^'treachery, cowardice, and artifice," to the Minister, and insinuating 
that he was us disfavour with the King ; yet, for this, the editor and 
one of the proprietors were visited with fine and imprisonment. The 
printer and publisher of another paper were prosecuted for libels of 
which the private chaplain of the Duke of Cumberland avowed himself the 
author. A good deal was made of the circumstance that a similar course 
was being pursued, with as much more rigour as the different position of 
the two countries would permit, by the government of the Duke's friend. 
Prince Folignac, who, since the preceding August, had been Foreign 
Minister and virtual Premier of France. Mr. Scarlett never recovered the 
popularity which he lost by these prosecutions, and the Duke revived the 
popular antipathy to his person which was so frequently manifested in the 
days of Uoeen Caroline's persecution* 
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That unhappy Qaeen was probably avenged of her wrongs by the Buffer- 
ings of her husband during these last few years of his reign. Never 
appearing in public, and admitting scarcely any but his Ministers to his 
** Cottage ^ at Windsor, he seems to have given himself up to the petulance 
of sickness, as he had, through his previous lifetime, abandoned himself to 
the indalgence of sensual appetites and a barbaric taste. It is the fitting 
retribution of such a life that it leaves no solace for the loss of enjoyments 
which must, in their nature, come to an end, and no fortitude to sustain the 
smarting of the sting they leave behind. The hated wife and the loved 
child had alike been taken from him; his hearth was empty, and his throne 
barren. Successive groups of companions had fallen off from the once 
roystering comrade, and left him to chide in solitude over faithlessness and 
desertion. And now vague fears of revolution, the feeling that he had a 
master in his chief servant, and that if he had not, he would be helpless 
and perhaps an outcast, came to culminate his wretchedness. Alike un- 
principled and ill-tempered, he led his ministers nearly as wretched 
a life as himself, for, as we have seen, they could never rely upon 
his word, and were never safe from his spite. His people cared 
nearly as little about him as he about them; and would have received 
at any moment the intelligence of his death with a feeling of indif-« 
ference, if not of relief. Nothing was known concerning him, except 
that he was very unwell ; and when the physicians began to utter bulletins, 
they did not speak the truth, but reported continually that he was 
getting better. But on the 24th of May, a message was conveyed from the 
King to both Houses of Parliament to the effect that he was so ill as to be 
unable, without pain, to sign the documents to which the sign manual was 
indispensable. Provision was instantly made for relieving him of this 
trouble, every precaution being used to prevent abuse of so important a 
trust But the necessity for it was very brief. On the 26th of June, at 
three o'clock in the morning, he felt a sudden pang — the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the stomach — exclaimed to a page in attendance, ** Is not this 
death ?** and died without a struggle. 

Death had taken some noble spoil within these last few years. Erskine, 
the orator, and Earl St. Vincent, the old naval hero, fell quietly out of the 
world's sight, leaving each a great name and inspiring remembrances to 
his profession. David Kicardo died in the same year, while yet in the 
flower of his life, when his influence as a political philosopher was just 
becoming manifest in legislation, and was about to be sorely needed by the 
public. Sir Stamford Kaffles followed in 1826 ; leaving in Java and Sumatra 
a monument of his great talents for governing, and his benevolent desire to 
benefit, his fellow-creatures. The Duke of York had somethiog to set off 
against his dissoluteness, bigotry, and unpaid debts ; he had done the State 
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good service in the administratioa of its military affitirs, and earned the 
gratitude of the humblest soldier by caring for his comfort. How far 
Canning deserved well of his country may be differently judged from what 
we have seen of his career ; but it is undeniable that his failing health was 
watched by the nation as though he belonged to every family, and his death 
excited a profound sensation of grief And dismay. Liverpool lingered be- 
tween life and death till December, 1828, and had then a long train of 
mourners ; for he had made many personal friends, and poUtical opponents 
remembered with respect his oonfiMsion, that, through twenty-five years of 
official life, he had never opened his morning's packet of letters without a 
painful apprehension of bad tidings. Lastly, in January, 1830, Tieniey, the 
veteran Whig leader, was found dead in his ohair; and even the many whom 
incompetence or delinquency kept in dread of his merciless, ever-ready 
sarcasms, could but regret him. — Of all we have eonamerated, their sovereign 
alone had none to admire or deplore him. 

It seems to be the lesson of this reign« that the personal qualities of our 
kings have little to do with the tenor of the national progress. Whether 
this be a eondusion complimentary or otherwise to our theory of go- 
vernment, we do not stop to inquire* George the Fourth was neither 
statesman nor warrior, neither a patron of adtoktrship nor a pattern 
of domestic virtue. He seems to have had no single quality to fit him for 
the headship of a nation. Yet the nation prospered and progressed in his 
time. A succession of able statesmen ruled in his name, and wrought out, 
with or without his consent, some of the most memorable (^nges which our 
history records. The reputation of England rose higher than it had ever 
done anoiong foreign peoples, and the condition of her own ohildren 
improved, or seemed to do so, in nearly every respect. — But to this last 
particular — the condition of the people of England, in their several relations, 
during this second period of our narrative — ^we must devote another and 
eoncluding chapter. 
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mXYIEW OF THE OOHDITXOIT OF THE PEOPLE FROX 1815 TO 1880— POPVULTION, PAUFKSISIC, TOOO, 
AND CBIICB— NATIONAL INCOME, SXPENSTnTEE, AND I>EBT— EXPOETS ANI> IMFORTS — COlfPABA- 
TXVE EXPANSION OF AORICULTUBE AND XAKUFA0TUBB8— WOBKB OF PUBLIC TmLITT AXD ADVEK- 
TUBE— ADULT EDUCATION— PHILANTHEOPiaTB AND PXraLIO BENEFAOTOBft— PBOSBOUTIOMB FOR 
IRBSUOION AND IMFZDBLrrr— ABnaM) PXXLOBOFKEBSy AND LITEBATI— TEE BELIOIOUS 8FIEXT 
OF THE AGE. 

In condudiog the fint diTision of our nanrati¥e> we inquired into the 
progre98 of the people during that fifteen years in numbers, morals, and the 
means of subsistence. We have now to deal with similar particulars in 
relation to the second period of the same length. As before, we must be 
guided by such statistical data as are obtainable. 

The first class of facts will be found in the following table, showing the 
population of England and Wales, the amount of rates for the relief of the 
poor, the equiyalent of that amount in quarters of wheat, the arerage price 
of wheat per quarter, and the number of criminal commitments annually : — 
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11,160,557 


£5:724.839 


1,503,240 


768. 2d. 


9.091 


1817 


11,349,750 


6,910,925 


1,470,409 


948. Od. 


13.932 


1816 


I1;524,S89 


7370.801 


1,881,466 


838. 8d. 


13,567 


1819 


11,700^66 


7.516,704 


2^.060,748 


728. 3d. 


14.254 


1880 


11.893,155 


7,330.256 


2,226,913 


653. lOd. 


13,710 


1821 


11.978,875 


6,959,249 


8,557,763 


548. 5d. 


13,115 


1882 


12.313,810 


6,858,702 


2,940,440 


43a. 3d. 


18.341 


1823 


12,508.956 


6,772,958 


2,231.091 


5l8. 9d. 


12.263 


1824 


18 699,098 


5,736,898 


1,850^12 


628. Od. 


13,698 


1825 


12,881,906 


51,786,989 


1,740,447 


66s. 6d. 


14,437 


1826 


13.056,931 


5,928,501 


2,083,221 


563. lid. 


16.164 


1827 


13^242,019 


6,441,088 


2,269,987 


568. 9d. 


17,924 


1828 


13,441,913 


6,298 000 


2.031,855 


60b. 5d. 


16,564 


1829 


13,620,701 


6,332,410 


1,911,671 


668. 8d. 


,18.675 


1830 


13,811,467 


6,829,042 


2,125,772 


649. 3d. 


18.107 



As the census had been taken only once (in 1821) between the years 1815 
and 1830, the population returns for the intenrening years were made up 
from the parish registries ; and are, therefore, to be taken as only ap- 
proximately accurate. The increase on the first decade of the century was 
15.11 per cent — on the second, somewhat less, 14.12 per cent. — and on the 
third, 14.91 per cent. ; so that either the war put no check upon the rate 
of increase, or the fifteen years of peace were subject to some new influence 
uafaTourable to human fecundity ; and emigration could not have been that 
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influence, for the highest number of emigrants in one year (1830) was 

30,000, and on the ayerage of years it was not half that number. The next 

three colamns have an ominously mutual significance. It will be obserredy 

that the price of wheat and the amount paid for the relief of the poor rise 

and fall together, though not with invariable regularity; and some approach 

may be made to an appreciation of the burden of pauperism when it is seen 

how much bread-stuff was annually put aside from the national stock for 

the sQBtenance of the unemployed or disabled — the ayerage consumption of 

wheat for each of the population being from six t& eight bushels. The last 

column of the series is startiing. The number of offenders committed for 

trial is declared to have risen nearly four thousand in one year, and to have 

doubled within fifteen years ; a rate of increase quadruple that of the popu- 

lation. Of the number committed for trial, about two-thirds were convicted. 

A considerable proportion of these offences were against the person f and, 

towards the end of the period, there were many of a novel and revolting 

character. *' Body-snatching," and its more frightful sequence, ^* Burking," 

were the worst of these. For some years the graveyatrds for miles around 

the metropolis, and wherever there were surgical schools, were infested 

nightiy with the ghouls of civilization — ruffians who tore the newly-bi\ried 

from their graves, for the sake of what the body would fetch at the 

dissecting-rooms } as much as ten, twelve, or even twenty guineas — while 

others laid fictitious claim to the corpses of persons who had died in the 

workhouse or by the wayside. But, towards the end of 1828, an accidental 

discovery horrified the profession and appalled the public — ^namely, that 

systematie murder had been going on in London and Edinburgh for the 

supply of the doctors. The detected accomplices, Burke and Hare, confessed 

to the death of fifteen victims, whom they had enticed heme and stifled by 

a plaster or wet cloth. Uncertainty to what extent assassination had thus 

been practised produced a general consternation;, and all who are old 

enough remember, that for a year or two after the wretch who gave a name 

to the method he used had been executed, amidst u»paraUeled expressions 

of execration, the timid avoided fields and byeways aftw dusk, lest they 

should be waylaid and *' Burked."—Another species of orime originated 

about the same time ; and, unhappily, survives to this day to an appalling 

extent. At the Lancaster Assizes in 1828,- Jane Ssott was convicted of 

having poisoned her mother^ and before her execution, she confessed to 

having murdered in the same way her father, and two children. As if the 

notoriety given to a new form of crime by its punishment stimulated to its 

repetition, poisoning has been ever since one of the commonest and most 

destructive of crimes, especially in the rural and more destitute distriets. — 

The name of Esther Hibner is also met with in the record of these years, as 

the type of another class of newly-discovered crimes— that of cruelty to^ 
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female senrants. Tkis woman had been in the habit of taking parish 
apprentices, and of treating them with the moat wanton barbarity, till one 
died under her hands, which procured the rebate of the remainder, and the 
death of their tormentor. Again was morbid imitatilreness exoited ; or 
perhaps, it was only that people's attention was excited — anyhow, a number 
of snoh eases were brought to light.— War upon machinery by the operatiyee 
it had nnfortunately displaced, was no new thing ; but in 1829 it took the 
new and desp otat e form of burning ootton^mlli^ and blowingnip witk gun- 
powder the konees of the employera. A still wilder madness, that had first 
shown itself in France, was about to break forth in England — ^that of rick- 
buming ; of which many were incrednlons till it glared upon their own aigfat. — 
lo these scattered facts we find symptoms of the condition to whioh society 
had wrought itsd^ and proof that poisonotis telemeats wem running side by 
side with the quickoned streams of healthful life. 

That there was much but iiregular industrial actinty, our next clasa of 
facts testifies. We hate here a tabulated statement of the annuid income 
and expenditure of the Government, the sums applied to ihe reduction of 
the national debt, and the valiie of exports, produce and manufaotures, 
British and Irish i'^ 
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£63,776.805 


£65,109,771 
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50,055,913 


65,381,338 


£1.886.814 


41,493,313 
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58,747,795 


M.348.57S 


1,621,606 


46,118.800 


1«19 


62 648,847 


56,406,509 


3,168,130 


34,881,787 


1820 


54,SfB2.958 


64,457,247 


1.918.019 


ss.isdjBss 


1631 


56,634,192 


67,180,686 . 


4.104.457 


I6,839.10e 


1822 , 


55,663,650 


53,710,624 


3,962.564 


96.650,0369 


1«23 


67,673.999 


66,333,749 


6,261,735 


86.376.3tt 


1824 


59,362,403 


69,231,161 


6,456,559 


38,433.313 


1835 


57.278,869 


«l,5ao,793 


9.900,725 


88.470,661 


1826 


54,894.989 


66,081,073 , 


1.195.531 


31^6,724 


1827 


54,932,518 


55,833,381 


2,023.028 


95,860,976 


1828 


55,1«7,14£ 


64,171,141 


4,667,966 


36,483,386 


1829 


50.786.688 
0^006)616 


51,835,137 


2,760.003 


35,528,6^7 


1830 


49,078,108 


1.935,466 


8^,927^1 



The yearly revemie, it wiU he observed, iras diininished to twelve milliima 
less in 1830 than in 181^ bnt that for several years in succession it was 
exceeded by the ezpenditnre; and it will be remembered, that this feduedon 
was not effected, until within the last ux or aeven years of the period, on the 
THtional principle of reaping large returns from small imposts en Articles of 
reproductive consumption. How little was to be attributed, up to 1823, to 
the sagacity or integrity of the Goveniment, may be concluded from the 
fact, that notwithetanding the sums put down as applied to the redemption 
of the debt, they had managed to increase its amount by eleven millions 
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since the dose of the war, and its annual interest by £700,000. The 
national ereditors, the fundhoKlers-^above 275,000 in number — had had 
the Talue of their property fixed, by the bill of 1S19, at a rate considerably 
above that at which it was contracted ; and profited by the depreciation of 
prices which followed every attempt to restrict the currency. The land- 
holders, no doubt, sufiered severely by that process, their mortgages fore- 
closing and their embarrassments becoming deeper with every inclination of 
the money market towards tightness. But whatever the agriculturists 
suffered, they oould not attribute it to foreign competitioB. It will be seen 
by a glance at the first of the tables given above how loftily ranged the 
price of wheat ; and we may here add, that the annual average importation 
from 1811 to 1820 was only 458,578 quarters} and from 1821 to 1830, 
584,992 quarters. The home-groweis had, meanwhile, so increased 
their productiveness as to feed nearly two millions more mouths than before. 
But the number of families dependent on agriculture was diminishing in 
proportion to the general progress. In 1811 it was 895,998— in 1821, 
978,656 ; while the number of families supported by trade and agriculture 
was, at the former period, 1,119,049, and at the latter, 1,350,329 — the one 
increasing only at the rate of 7, and the other of 34 per cent Our exports 
to foreign countries and the colonies did not steadily increase — ^the table 
shows that there was more than one reaction from over-production. The 
records of the cotton manufiicture have a similar significance. The quantity 
of cotton imported in 1815, '20, *25, and '30, wi^b respectively, 92,525,951 
lbs., 152,829,633 lbs., 202,546,869 lbs., and 269,616,640 lbs. ; while the 
declared value of the cotton goods exported In the same years was 
£20,620,956, £16,516,748, £18,359,526, and £19,428,664. Of the wages 
of the labourers on the farm, of the factory operatives, or the general 
artizan, there are no data sufficiently authentic and copious to justify a 
comparison between either the previous or the succeeding periods. They 
appear to have averaged — the farm labourer, 10s. a week ; the factory 
operative, lOs. ; the skilled artizan, 258. to d5s. It is on record, also, that 
in a bad time, the Lancashire spinners did not make more than 5s. or 6s. a 
week; and that for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers £30,000 was 
collected in one year, and £10,000 in another. 

And that there was much healthful intellectual activity throughout this 
period, we have many enduring monuments. So soon as the energies of the 
nation, released from the misdirection of war, and recovered from the exhaus- 
tion of collapse, found themselves at once free and strong, they were put forth, 
as by instinct, to enterprises of spirit and utility. Discoveries and inventions 
that could before scarcely gain a listener, now found hands outstretched from 
all sides to give them application. Thus from fifteen to twenty miles of the 
metropolis were lighted with gas i steam-vessels were run up and down the 
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Thames and idl the principal riven ;* the Menai bridge was ttretched a 
hundred feet above high water-mark; the Caledonian canal was eotnpleted 
at an expense of £900,000 ; Chat Moss, traditionally impassable as any 
Irish bog, was solidified for the passage of locomotives and nulway-trains 
between Manchester and Liverpool ; the Thames Tunnel was commenced, 
and peiseveringly continued, spite of difficulties from soil and flood ; the 
St. Katharine's Docks were built upon the site of 800 houses ; the ugly and 
dangerous Old London Bridge was supplanted by the splendid arches 
which now connect the City with Southwark ; whatever is creditable in the 
market-places of London was effected ; two of the Parks at the West Snd 
were beautified, and a third constructed ; and the Post-office stretched, in 
the progress of its erection, over the whole period of oar review. James 
Watt was the genius of the age, and was honoured as such by men of 
the highest rank in society, and of the highest eminence for intellect. 
There was something of the spirit of adventure and romance in 
this rage for improvement and material creation. It was the same 
spirit, only flowing in another channel, that impelled a Sunderland ship- 
master, named Smith, to venture so far beyond the usual track 
of the Pacific whalers as to stumble on the country he designated 
New South Shetland — ^that sent Captain Parry through the so-called 
Baffin's Bay into the Polar Sea, whence the Arctic enterprises of himselfi 
Franklin, and Ross — that sustained Denham and Clapperton, Laing and 
Salt, to overcome, or consoled them in sinking under, the hardships of 
African discovery — and that inspired Belsoni, an Englishman by adoption, 
with the ardour of the antiquary and the skill of the engineer. 

Education was another great work of the time. As upon no subject is 
there more disagreement than upon the provision now in existence for the 
instruction of the juvenile population, we will not hazard an estimate of 
the educational machinery that was then at work upon the rising gene- 
ration. But it was not school instruction alone that had come to be in 
demand, or that the enlightened and benevolent were anxious to supply. 
It had begun to be perceived that what can be taught at school, however 
valuable, and though indbpensable, is but an inconsiderable part of the 
process of education. It had occurred to a man of practical science and 
earnest philanthropy. Dr. Birkbeck, that adult workmen might be made 
acquainted with the principles which underlie their occupations ; and that« 
to give them, if only an inkling of scientific knowledge, would be to amelio- 
rate their condition, and to indefinitely advance the interests of science itself. 
He had made an experiment of the kind at Glasgow, and on his removing to 
London he resolved to renew it on a larger scale. He accordingly ongmated, 

• Nine tteampTesselfl were built in 1815, in England and Scotland, 23 in 1821, and 72 in 1826. 
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with the aid of Mr. Broagham, in the year 1823, the London Mechanics' 

InstitiUe; and in the next year laid the foandation of the edifice in 

Southampton-huildings. In a short time, nearly all the large towns had 

each a Mechanics' Institute; then similar societies were established in 

the smaller towns ; and within five or six years, these institutions might 

be counted by the hundred. It was simultaneously discovered that 

there was a great deficiency of books for the people ; and, in 1825, Mr. 

Brougham, Lord John Kussell, Dr. Lushington, William Allen, and others, 

formed the " Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," with which 

originated the " Penny Magaeine," and other pioneers of cheap and whole- 

aonae literature. Anoliier achievement was, the institution of the London 

University, for the education of young men of the middle classes and of 

the Pisaenting communities, excluded from the great national schools. It 

waa an indirect advantage of each of these three efforts in one direction, that 

they stimulated a corresponding, though rival exertion, among others, with 

whom anxiety for the diffusion of knowledge was tempered with solicitude 

for its being intermingled with certain moral infiuences. — We may mention, 

in this connexion, the institution of Musical Festivals, at York, Norwich, 

Birmingham, and Worcester; the commencement of that awakening of 

mositml taste in the English people, which is almost equal to the creation 

of a new faculty, and which certainly has carried to thousands of* homes 

delight unfelt by the families of prior generations. 

There was a conspicuous g^oup of men and women in these times in- 
spired by that principle of commingled fraternity and compassion to which 
we give the name of philanthropy — William Allen, Bobert Owen, and 
Elizabeth Fry. Allen and. Owen were for many years partners in every 
scheme of beneficence ; but Bobert Owen added to them a project which 
went to the radical reconstruction of sodety, though it was not then en- 
cumbered by the odium theolofficum to which it has since become obnoxious. 
Employment and education on pnnciples more in harmony with the laws of 
our nature than those which had hitherto obtained, were the objects of his 
scheme ; he devoted his own fortune to an experiment of the kind in La- 
narkshire, and he inspired sufficient confidence in the wealliiy and philan- 
thropric to have placed at his disposal very large sums. Mrs. Fry was 
less speculative, and more immediately successful. A female Howard, she 
investigated personally, with infinite courage and self-denial, the condition 
of our prisons; exciting an interest among rulers and legislators in the 
improvement of their condition ; and softening the hearts of the most 
hardened by the winning pathos and guileless wisdom of her speech. — ^But 
those are not the only philanthropists who give up their fortunes to works 
of mercy and schemes of human amendment ; there is another class of 
benefactors, who make their ordinary avocations means of benefit to their race. 
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Tbua Pestaloiu, the diseetcnr c^ » Swim Orj^an Imtitutioii, 
the youth of England for ever fton the old,, eelf-ddbatiag Myttam of 
teaching, by which an undigeated mu» of faets waa forced into the ndndy 
instead of ita faculties being drawn forth, and dinected on wkaA to lay hold. 
Meanwhile, Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, the first soperintcndente of fiaowell 
Asjdum, wese developing a new method of mattaging the insane, whereby 
chains, whips, dungeons, and all the barbarous iqppaiatus by which die loot 
of reason waa treated worse than a erime, and ita recovery rradeied 
impossible, were displaced 1^ a system of freedom, gentleness, aad in* 
dustry. Another good work was going forward at Edinburgh, where a 
committee of University ProlSessore were engaged, ia 1820, in watdiing the 
efficacy of Mr. Qall's invention for teaming the blind to read. And laelfy 
-^lastly, that is, as to our ^>aoe for enumeration«~*there was Dr. Watson 
concluding his forty-five years' labour of teaohing the deaf and dmab aooae- 
thiag like an articuhite speeeh.--*There had been, no doubt, in pvior agM, 
men and womea as wise and good aa these; but the world did not thett 
know its benefactors ; they laboured in obscurity, and without mutual know- 
ledge; they WBre repaid (tften with persecutioa, because misundefttood; 
but now, the arts of peace were found to inelude the whole oirGle ol humaa 
necessities and sufferings, and there waa not an ootcait left uneom- 
pasuonated, not a disease without an attempted remedy. 

There was one thing the age had not attained to—namely, the eonvieticm 
that it ia best as well as just^ to leave matters of opinion to adjuat them- 
selves. We have had frequent occasion to advert to political prosecntiona 
for seditioa'-^we must here mention that almost as numerous were indict- 
ments for blasphemy or irreligious publications. Sometimes this ignorant, 
impolitic, and unholy seal took a ludicrous, sometimes a virulent Inbi. 
Thus, in 1&22, wnen Mr. Murray, LcMd Byron's publisher, applied to the 
Court of Chancery for an instruction to restrain priat«rs from pirating hia 
** Cain/' the application was refused, because the poem contained what tiie 
Lord Chancellor deemed blasphemous matter; ike withholding of the 
injunction tending, nevertheless, to promote the sale of the work. What 
was still worse, a similar application from the puUisher <^ a phyiiologieal 
work by Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, was refused, on the ground 
that the work favoured the doctrine of materialiBm. In 182d> Miss Susanna 
Wright was punished for a libel on the Christian rel^on, by eighteen 
months' imprisonment, and a fine of £100. And in the next year ^ht 
shopmen of the infidel bookseller and writer, Carlile, were condemned to 
fine aud imprisonment for having sold Faine's " Age of Reason,'* and othor 
" irreligious" works. The natural but unfortunate effect was, that numbers 
associated the religion thus defended with the acts done in its name ; but 
others, better informed, or more deeply reflective, asked whether Chris* 
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timnity were not more libelled bf the judge on the bench than by the 
priMm^ at the bar. 

Art, literature, and philosophy, gave and received lustre from a multitude 
of namea. Kemble and K.ean divided the empire of the stage, and Sontag 
drew away the whole fashionable woiid in a time of the most intense poli* 
tical exeitement to listen to her warblings. West, an American by birtii, 
but President of our Koyal Academy of Painting — Fuseli, the ecoentzio^ 
but gifted artist, who found congeniality to his intellect in subjects of pre- 
ternatural horror — ^NoUekens, who stooped his genius as a sculptor to an 
end for which genius rarely cares, the accumulaticm of money-— Flaxman, 
whose works and life were alike beautiful, classic, sacred— William Sharp, 
tbe first of line engravers, and to whom we owe whatever educational value 
there may be in the profase illustrations of our own day— Sir Thomas 
lAwrenee, turned from works of high promise and ambition, to paint half 
tbe aristocracy of England, and aU the royalty of Europe — ^these all died 
vrithitt a few years of each other. Among the patrons of art should be 
mentioned, Mr. Angerstein, whose collection of pictures Government bought 
for £57,000, as the nucleus of the National Gallery i Sir George Beaumont, 
vrho presented a number of valuable paintings to that collection; and Mr- 
Payne Knight, who bequeathed a collection of models and drawings worth 
£SOfiOO to the British Museum. — ^In a group of octogenarians, we observe 
Herschel, the great astronomer — Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist 
companion of the circumnavigator Cooke-*-and Arthur Young, the father of 
sdentifie agriculture, and the highest statistical authority for more than half a 
eentury. We have another illustrious triumvirate in Dr.Wollaston,Dr.Thoma8 
Young, and Sir Humphery Davy. Among what we may call the preceptive 
literati, we catch sight of Mrs. Barbauld, venerable for age and services— 
Miss Jane Taylor, a name familiar and beloved in every religious household 
— ^Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Lindley Murray, and Hamilton. High upon 
tile seats of fame and authority, we see Sir Walter Scott, Jefirey of the 
*< Edinburgh," and Gifford of the *« Quarterly." Coleridge had subsided 
into the wondrous talker, Wordsworth was biding his time for apprecia- 
tion, and Southey working hard on prose, as the public did not rate highly 
enough his poetry. Keats perished in 1821, like an opening flower, rich 
in present and richer in promised beauty — ^Byron dosed his feverish career 
in 1826, in the Greek camp— Shelley suffered shortly afterwards the fate 
he had prefigured in his Alaator. Heber and Pollok began and ended 
their too brief course. — ^Nor must we forget the great preachers of the 
time — ^Hall, Chalmers, and Irving. While the first-named continued to 
the close of his painful life to attract to the Dissenting pulpit unwonted 
respect, and to retain unmeasured admiration for his personal qualifications, 
Chalmers was beginning to exercise upon the educated youth of Scotland, 
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M subsequently upon the whole publioi a powerful influence on behalf 
of what is known as Evangelical Christianity. Irving was later in 
his appearance, but the effect he produced is among the memora- 
bilia of the age and the phenomena of mental science. Turned by the 
friendship of Chalmers from going to America because unsuccessful ia 
SooUand, he became the minister of a decayed Scottish congregation in 
Hatton-garden, and soon attracted thither all the intellect and fashion of 
London. Mackintosh and Brougham first heard him, they took Canning, 
and the world followed, wondering at his almost unearthly eloquence and 
prophetic energy. A spacious and splendid church was built for him 
in Regent-square, but before it was finished earnestness had become 
fanaticism, or eccentricity madness ; and he fell into neglect from the great, 
and ridicule by the wits. He left the Scotch communion, but with 
an immense personal following, and founded a sect which Burvives to 
this day. He died in 1834, in comparative obscurity — some deem- 
ing him crazed by religious phrensy, some broken-hearted by disap- 
pointment, but all who knew him saying with Thomas Carlyle— << One of 
the noblest natures; a man of antique heroic nature, in questionable 
modem garniture, which he could not wear — the freest, brotherliest, bravest, 
human soul mine ever came in contact with." Of another order of mind, 
but a good and great man, was Dr. Arnold, of Eugby, then rising in another 
quarter, and exerting an influence on the sons of the Church and the nobility 
which was sorely needed. A Liberal Churchman — ^liberal in theology, poli- 
tics, literatures-may be to some an anomaly ; Arnold was anomalous, how- 
ever viewed — but he was a, great necessity ; a benignant, guiding star in a 
firmament whose lights were either dim or false. If the religious element 
of that age seemed almost to be dissipated in the unseemly straggles 
of sects to change their political reUtions or increase their numbers, it 
was not altogether impotent for better ends; and we shall see it, in the 
freer time on which we are about to enter, impelling to higher activities, 
leaguing with every power for good — the largest and brightest of the 
streams that are for the purifying and progressioa of nations. 



PERIOD THE THIRD.— 1830 to 1850. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THB SAILOR KING— THZ FBBNCH REVOLimON OF 1831— ITS K«TKCT8 ON THB ENGLISH PBOFLE ANT» 
THS QENE&AL BLECTION— DEATH OF MB. HiraKI880N<— THE DI3KE OF WELLINGTON'S ANTI-EEFOSU 
DKCLABATION, AND DOWNFALL OF HIS MINISTRY— TBS NSW MEN — THS REFORM BILIr~ITS RE* 
CEFTION BT THE COMMONS AND THE PEOPLE— THE HASTY DISSOLUTION— GENERAL ELECTION — 
BEFOBM BILL RE-lNTRODUCED, CARRIED BT THE COMMONS, AND THROWN OUT BT THE BISHOPS — 
PUBLIC EXCITEMENT — ^NOTTINGHAM AND BRISTOL RIOTS — ^PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE UNIONS— 
THB BILL AGAIN CARRIED THROUGH THB COMMONS— MENISTKBIAL SUCCESS AND DEFEAT IN TBI; 
IX>RDS — THS WELLINGTON AND LYNDHURST INTERREGNUM — ^INTENSE EXCITEMENT THROUGHOUT 
THS THREE KINGDOMS — ^MINISTERS RECALLED— THS PEERS GIVE WAT— THE BILL BECOMES LAW. 

The new King, William the Fourth, ascended the vacant throne of hia 
brother under some happy auspices. He enjoyed a reputation for a frank 
^ood-nature, the popuUr eharacteristic of the naval profession, which he had 
followed ; and he and his people were mutually pleased with the soubriquet 
of " the Sailor King.'' A few years before, he had been all but dismissed 
from the office of Lord High Admiral by the imperious Premier ; and the 
open-hearted, but rather uncourtly monarch, took the first opportunity of 
proposing in company the health of the Duke of Wellington, assuring him and 
the guests that there was no ill-feeling between them, as had been repre« 
sented ; and, some time after, he shocked Uprd Eldon by beginning an 
apology to his lordship for having spoken harshly of him in the Catholic 
debates. He retained his brother's Ministers, but it was believed that his 
tendencies were strongly liberal. It was accounted a remarkable omission 
in his first message to Parliament, that no mention was made of the appoint- 
ment of a regency in case of his death ; for he was now sixty-six years old, 
and his niece, the Princess Victoria, Heiress Presumptive, but eleven. Both 
Houses intimated, as delicately as might be, their sense of the neglect; but 
they were assured that his Majesty was in good health, and Parliament was 
at once dissolved — ^according to custom on a change of sovereigns. 

Another king was just landing on these shores under very different circumi 
stances — the deposed and exiled Charles the Tenth. The first act of Prince 
Polignac's Ministry was the futile prosecution of M. Bertin, editor of the 
" Journal des Debats," for whose acquittal the high-minded judges were 
insulted by the King and Court, but greatly honoured by the people. The 
harvest of 1829 was deficient, trade was depressed, and the winter was 
severe ', all tending to exacerbate the country and embarrass the Qovera- 
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ment. The neif spapen of Paris now dared to moot the qaestion, what France 
had gained by the restoration of the Bourbons ; . and were consequently 
Tisited with incessant prosecutions, which the public helped them to sustain. 
On the 3rd March, 1830, the Chambers met ; and, in reply to a speech from 
the XLing threatening an appeal from them to the loyalty of his people, called 
upon him to choose between his Parliament and his Ministers. The King 
replied that his intentions were immutable, and immediately prorogued the 
Chambers. An expedition to Algiers had been determined on, under the 
pretence of extirpating the robbers by sea and land who had a stronghold 
there ; and it was hoped that the excitement of the enterprise would divert 
the attention of the French people from their domestic affiiirs. In May, 
new elections were ordered ; and a bold attempt was made to influence them 
by a royal proclamation. The Ooyernment was beaten at all points ; bat 
they still held to their course, hoping to pacify the people by a reform 
budget, and excite a reaction by the news of Algerine yictories. When it 
became evident that this would not do, the plan was changed for one of stem 
lepression. At midnight of Sunday, July the 26th, Folignae communicated 
to the official ** Moniteur ** three ordinances, the first of which forbad the pub- 
lication of journals or pamphlets without express permission from the 
Government; the second annulled the elections that had just taken 
place, on the ground that the electors had been misled ; and the third 
altered, on the authority of the King, the number of deputies, their legal 
qualifications, and the method of their election. Of course Paris was as- 
tounded by the appearance of these ordinances. There was a panic on the 
Bourse, a complete suspension of business in the markets, and groups 
assembling in the streets. The journalists were the first to act, as they were 
the most directly menaced. Forty-four editors assembled at the office of 
the *' National," took counsel's opinion upon the legality of the ordinances, put 
forth a protest and declaration of resistance, and invited the Deputies 
to meet on the originally appointed day (August the 3rd). The next 
morning (the 27th), the police went to stop the issue of the news- 
papers; but the doors of the offices were all fastened up, and the 
papers thrown out of window to the eager multitude. As not a work- 
man could be induced to break open the doors, the police at last did it 
themselves, and destroyed the type and presses. But the same day, 
the Tribunal of Commerce decided, on the suit of an editor, that the 
printer was obliged to fulfil his contract, as the ordinances, being 
contrary to the Charter, were not binding. In the afternoon, about thirty 
of the Deputies met, and were presently waited upon by a deputation of 
citisens, saying that as the Government was posting troops about the city^ 
insurrection was the only method open to them, and they were ready for it 
The Deputies adjourned till the next day. The Ministers had had a meeting. 
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Imt only talked of proelainuog a state of siege to-morrow, and bringing in 
aaore troops— for Marshal Marmont, the oommander, had not more than 
4^000 relii^le troops in the city. These be disposed to the best adTantage 
but eoald make no proTistoa for fttrmshing them with food. On the Wed- 
nesday moraiog, barricades appeared in all direetions^a method of street- 
fighting that we do not read of in former disturbances ; and for which the 
omnibus, then a noveky isi Paris, seemed just fitted^— the H6tel de Yille was 
seized, the tri-colovr flag honted on the highest steeples, and the alarm-beUs 
nn^. The Marshal wrote to the King at St. dead, assuring him resistance 
wroold be futile^ but the letter seems to have been suppressed. In the 
eftMnoon he sent another letter by the hand of an aide-de-camp, who found 
the Xjng at eairds, the ladies listening to the sound of the distant firing, and 
receifed a verbal message to the Marshal to ^ concentrate his forces and 
put down the masses." The wretched Marshal — distracted between a false 
sense of duty and a denre to stop tlie fruitless slaughter of soldiers and 
dtisensp— withdrew his troops to the Tnileries ; as many as could get theie^ 
or had not gone ovet to the people. The next morning (the 29th) two of 
the Peers waited on Polignac, and desoved him to wiUidraw the ordinances 
or resign ; •and, as he politely refused, urged the Marshal to arrest him^ 
wbieh he had resolved to do, when the Ministers set off for St. Cloud, 
whither they were followed by liie Peers. The Court were astonished by 
tills arriTaJ, and at length dismayed. But not till the Marquis de Semon* 
Tille warned the Xing of the consequences to his fismily of further resist- 
ance, did the old man yield, revoke the ordinances, and nominate a new 
Ministty. By liie time thb was concluded it was eyeniag, and the Dauphin, 
on his way to Paris with the news, met Marmont marching out with a 
miserable remnant of his army, and turned back with them to St. Qoud. 
All the next day the Palace was unvisited — the victorious people seemed 
to have forgotten their vanqnished King. Then the courtiers dropped off 
one by one, till only the Ministers and a few soldiers were left. These, 
at day-break of the 3lst, set off for Trianon, but could find no rest there, nor 
acnywhere. On the night of the 1st of August they heard diat the Duke of 
Orleans had been proclaimed by the Provisional Government, Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. Then the King and Dauphin gave up for 
tbemselves all as lost, and abdicated in favour of the infant Due de Beni. 
The re{^y to this commonioation was, a demand for the delivery of the 
crown jewels, and advice co leave France by CSierbourg. The unhappy 
party loitered on tSieir way, vainly hoping to win sympathy, but they 
evoked only compassion or indifference. An English vessel carried them 
to SpiUiead. The British Ministry, with the approval of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, consented to receive the ex-King as Count de Ponthieu. He lived for 
a time at Lulworth, Dorsetshure, but as there was an apprehension — real or 
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feigned — that the new Goyerament of France might attempt to carry of 
the young Henry the Fifth, they remoyed to the Holyrood Palace, in 
Edinburgh. — Th^ Deputies and Parinans accepted the Duke of Orleans, oo 
the recommendation of Lafayette, as ** the best of republics," and he was 
solemnly sworn on the amended Charter, with the style of King of the 
French ; the yariation from the old title signifying that he was monarch by 
election, not hereditary right. The 788 who had fallen on the popular side, 
were honoured with public burial ; and crosses or pensions were given to the 
4,600 wounded. The loss of the troops was estimated at much leas ; but a 
good deal of compassion was excited towards them, ill-used as they had been 
by those to whom they were held only by a sense of honour. The Ministen 
who had originated all this death and bloodshed, were arrested in different 
quarters, tried by special commission, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and forfeiture of goods. 

Intense was the sympathy excited in England by this sudden, though 
not unexpected, termination of the struggle in France between absolutism 
and democracy — manifold and striking the forms of its expression. 
Through county, city, town, and parish meetings, and all the many forms 
of public life which are peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race, were sent forth 
addresses, and seyeral deputations, to the yictorious French people. And in 
celebrating this grdat triumph of liberty in the neighbour nation. English- 
men were stimulating themselyes for a similar but more peaceful achicTe- 
ment. The general election came just in time to giye legitimate expression 
to teelings that might otherwise haye rent for themselyes a rugged channel 
Beform candidates were returned by nearly eyery large constituency. Mr. 
Brougham was placed in the proud position of member for the "West 
Biding of Yorkshire.* Mr. Hume was returned with Mr. Byng for the 
metropolitan county ; and another yenerable Whig -^ Mr. Coke, the 
wealthiest Commoner of England — ^bad giyen him a congenial colleague in 
the representation of Norfolk. Deyonshire and Cambridgeshire also elected 
reformers in defiance of the landlord interest. The result of the whole was, 
that of eighty- two county members, forty-seyen were reformers; and out of 
twenty-eight city members, only three were ministerialists. It was thought by 
some of the Goyernment party that the weight of these heayy blows might be 
mitigated by effecting a reunion with the alienated Canningites. With this 
yiew, a mutual friend took an opportunity to bring together the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Huskisson on the platform of the Llyerpool and Manchester 
railway on the day of its opening (September 1 5th). Mr. Huskisson was stand- 
ing by the open door of the carriage in which the Duke was seated, had cordially 

* Mr. Brongham himself ascribes this high hoDoar principally to the anti-sUvery speech b* 
had delivered a month or two before the diaaotntion of parliament. 
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sliakeD bands with him, and they were conversing, when a ery was raised to 
8t.end out of the way of a locomotive that was coming up another line of 
z'chIs. It seems that Huskisson would have been safe where he stood ; but 
r&ervously attempting to escape, was knocked down by the engine, had his 
tbfcigh shattered, and died the same night. The political effects of this 
'unhappy accident were the reverse of what was at first expected. The 
Oanningites subsided into Whigs f and one of them — Lord Palmerston— 
YxBs a reputation for being the most liberal of the present Whig Cabinet. 
On the first night of the session the Oj^sition put forth their augmented 
strength. Speaking on the address,. Earl Grey urged, from revolutions 
alNToad, and rick-burning, that new and terrible symptoms of distress or dis- 
content, at home, the necessity of immediate reform. In reply, the Duke of 
'Wellington uttered his memorable declaration — *' I am fully convinced that 
the country possesses at the present moment a legislature which answers all 
the good purposes of legislation; and that, to a greater degree than any 
legislature of any age or any country whatever. I am, therefore, not only 
not prepared to bring forward any measure of the description alluded to by 
the noble lord, but I will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned,, and 
as long as I hold any station in the Government of the country, I shall feel 
it my duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." The publi- 
cation of this speech produced an excitement only inferior to that caused by 
the Polignac ordinances ; and the names of the two men were more 
freely associated than ever. The Duke's unpopularity was greatly increased 
by a supposed attempt to involve the King in its consequences. The 
Xing and Queen had promised to honour the usual dvic banquet on the 
9th of November with their presence. A few days previous to that date^ 
the Lord Mayor elect — Alderman Key — thought proper to write to the 
Home Secretary, saying, that he had reason to fear some persons would 
take occasion of the vast assemblage to give violent expression to their 
hostility to the head of the Government ; and suggesting that a large 
military force should accompany the procession into the dty. Late on 
the evening of the 7th, the Home Secretary wrote to say that under 
the circumstances their Majesties must decline the intended visit. The 
announcement naturally filled the metropolis with alarm, and prepared 
the country to hear that the capital was the centre and scene of a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. Of course the Opposition did not fail to reproach 
the Ministry with having brought things to such a pass that the Sovereign 
could not meet the citizens of London ; but they did not content them- 
selves with speeches. On the 15th, Sir Henry Famell moved for a 
select committee on the civil list ; apd, with the help of a few Tories, 
carried it by a majority of 29 (233 to 204). Sir Robert Peel was imme^ 
diately challenged as to whether or not the Ministry would resign, which ho 
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refused to answer. The nezt night Mr. Brougham was to have orought on 
a motion for parliamentary reform ; but it was anticipated by the announce- 
ment that Ministers had that morning resigned office, and tiuit Carl Grey 
had been sent for by the King. 

The great change took by surprise eren those who had been daily pre- 
dicting it as inevitable. And now an indescribable eagerness to know the 
composition of the new Ministry took possession of the nation* Aa the 
names were read out in coffee-houses and to street groups, they were 
reoeiTed with yaried expressions of delight, satisfaction, surprise, or indif- 
ference. That Earl Qrey should be Premier was the natural tribute to his 
years and consistency. Mr. Brougham was made Lord Chancellor because 
there was no other position which he oould or would take ; and a mingled 
feeling of exultation and regret was experienced at the announcement by 
bis multitudinous admirers. Lord Durham— who as Mr.Lambton had been 
something more than a Whig — was perhaps next in popularity of the 
Ministry in which he was Lord Privy Seal; and next to him. Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Lansdowne was President of 
the Council; Lord Holland, Cfaancdlor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Lord 
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Melbourne, Home Secretary; 
Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief; Lord Audkland, Pi?esident of the Board 
of Trade ; Lord John Russell, Paymaster of the Poroes ; and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, Treasurer of the Navy. The Canningites obtained a con- 
siderable share of the appointments — Lord Palmerston being Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Ooderioh, Colonial Secretary; Mr. C Grant, President 
of the Board of Control ; and Mr. C. Wynne, Secretary-at-War. Mr. 
Denman was the Attorney-General, and Sir William Horne, Solicitor^ 
General. Lord Anglesey returned to the government of Lreland, with 
Plunket for Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Stanley as Chief Secretary. Strangest 
of all, the anti-Catholic Dnke of Richmond was Postmaster-GeneraL All 
the Ministers were re-eleoted, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, who was 
opposed and beaten by Henry Hunt at Preston, as a lesson to the new men 
that no very moderate measures were expected trom them. Nothmg was 
dene in the session, except the passing of a Regency Bill, providing that 
in the event of the Xing leaving issue, the Queen should be Regent during 
the minority— if otherwise, liie Duchess of Kent to be Regent during the 
minority of her daughter, the Princess Victoria. 

The Houses reassembled on the Srd of February.; and it was at once 
announced, that a scheme of Parliamentary reform had been agreed upon, 
and would be introduced as soon as the detaile could be completed. The 
Ist of March was fixed for the expositixm of the project ; and the interval 
was occupied chiefly with the presentation of vast numbers of petitions, and 
the discussion of the more salient On the appointed day, Lord John 
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Russell — ^to whom the honourable task had been committed — addressed 
himselfj amidst the profound attention of a crowded House, to bis great 
subject. He set out with the characteristic assurance, that he stood between 
the bigotry which refused all reform, and the fanaticism which would be 
content with only one particular project. But his own ** particular project " 
was bolder than this introduction promised; insomuch that the Tories, who 
Had listened for some time with tolerable composure, assured that only a 
pacificatory concession was intended, burst forth into exclamations of incre- 
dulity and indignation as the real nature of the scheme was dcTeloped. 
Sixty boroughs were to be disfranchised ! and without compensation to the 
owners. Forty-seven were thenceforth to return only one member each.. 
Half a million voters were to be added to the constituencies of the three 
king^doms, by the extension of the suffrage to the inhabitants of houses rated 
at jCIO a-year. Seven nights of debate, in the course of which seventy 
orators delivered themselves, followed the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill ; but it was carried without a division, as the Opposition had not com- 
pleted its organization. Popular feeling wavered for a moment as to the 
acceptance of a measure which, though thus large, was much narrower than 
some of its authors had taught the people they had a right to receive and 
the power to extort ; throughout the country the question was debated in the 
political unions ; it was — perhaps more generously than wisely — ^resolved to 
accept this instalment of justice; and all the support that wide-spread 
organizations, countless petitions, and monster meetings, could yield, was 
given, with the enthusiasm of unconscious generosity, to the Whig leaders. 
The second reading was moved on the 21st It was then seen that the 
anti-Keformers had closed their divided ranks, the old Protestant party for- 
getting its anger towards Wellington and Peel in the presence of a common 
danger, and trimmers who had given up the Church without a struggle 
making a desperate stand for the retention of their pocket boroughs and 
absentee constituents. After two nights' debating — in which the new Irish 
members, Mr. Shiel and Mr. Wyse, exerted the eloquence that had been so 
effective in the Catholic agitation — the second reading was carried by a 
majority of one [302 to 301]. Ministers did not dissolve nor resign, but on 
the 10th moved that the House go into committee on the bill. The Oppo- 
sition seized upon a weak point in the scheme — the reduction in the aggre- 
gate number of members, and moved as an amendment a resolution against 
that reduction. Two nights more of debating followed— in which Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer made his dibut as a Reformer, and Mr. Hawkins, the clever 
nominee of a borough^ owning Tory Peer, defended the system of which he 
was an illustration. The amendment was carried by a majority of eight 
[299 to 291]. Ministers had now no alternative but to resign or dissolve — 
and they chose the latter. The King was for some time reluctant to dissolve ; 

Q 
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bat his eoment was prompt enough when told that the Lords had agreed to 
meet at noon, for Uie purpose of considering an address to his Majesty 
deprecating the eiercise of the royal prerogati?e. ** Send for a hackney- 
coach," was the well4Lnown expression by which he indicated his haste to 
▼indicate the Grown right. His actual appearance in the House of Lords, 
robed and attended, scarcely repressed the tumult that had prevailed there 
on the news of his apjHfoach ; and the Commons were summoned from a 
scene of confuBion, in which even Sir Robert Peel had become hotly excited. 
In a brief formal speech the Houses were |Hrorogued '; and the next day the 
" Gasette " proclaimed an appeal from the soyereign to the people on theiz 
own behoof. 

Side by side with this and similar documents, were proclamations respect- 
ing that destroying angel, the cholera, which had for some time been 
watched with dread on its westward progress; and apprehensions of sudden 
and widespread death mingled with the political excitement, which had now 
reached to an unparalleled height, but was to rise still higher. The disso- 
lution was celebrated by a general iUuminatioii in London, and the populace 
Tented their fury on the windows of the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Baring, and 
other prominent anti-reformers. The elections were quickly got through ; 
and they proved, as had been expected, almost the annihilation of the 
Tories. Sir Edward SLnatchbull, Sir R. Vyryan, Lord Norreys, and 
Mr. Bankes, were among the rejected by the counties. The Lowthers 
only obtained one seat in the two counties which they had previously com- 
manded ; and the Duke of Newcastle could do nothing nith " his own " in 
Newark or any part of Notts. In the towns, the non-electors made it 
almost impossible for a Tory candidate to show his face or get a vote. The 
division lists of the last session had been well conned, and scarcely one of 
the large constituencies returned a man whose name was on the wrong side 
— even the Radical Sir Robert Wilson was rejected by Southwark, for an 
eccentric vote against reducing the number of members — and pledges were 
everywhere exacted of support to ** the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.'' The new House met on the 14th of June, and on the 
24th, Lord John Russell re-introduced the bill, with some alterations in 
detail. At the advice of Sir Robert Peel, who, fortunately for the party, 
sat for a private borough, the first reading was unopposed; and he would 
have waived discussion upon the principle of the bill, but Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the majority of the Tories resolved upon trying the effect of 
dogged resistance. The second reading was carried by a majority of 130 
[361 to 231}. On the 12th of Jaly it was proposed to go into committee. 
One of the first amendments proposed would have given the representative 
of each of the boroughs put down for disfranchisement a right to be heard 
at the bar} and thi8waB> of course, defeated by a large majority. One 
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night an adjournment was moved at twelve o'clock, and negatived. 
Xt was repeated, and again negatived, by about two hundred to 
forty. Sir Charles declared he would persist in making a score of 
divisions, and he succeeded in keeping Ministers and their supporters in 
the House till seven o'clock in the morning, when a compromise was 
effected. Only on one important question were Ministers defeated — the 
introduction of what is known as the Chandos clause ; giving the county 
franchise to tenants-at-will paying above £50 of annual rent Lord Althorp 
resisted the proposal, on the ground that these tenants-at-will could not be 
independent electors; and that when their subservience to the landlords 
'wsa seen, an agitation for the ballot would set in. But Mr. Hume and the 
Radicals supported the amendment, anxious to extend the franchise to the 
utmost, and not displeased with the prospect of a separate agitation for the 
ballot; and the clause was adopted by a majority of 84. Not till the Idth 
of September was the bill got through committee. There was another 
debate on the third reading, ending in a division of 113 to 58; and three 
nights' more on the motion that ** this bill do pass.'' The last division in 
the Commons (September the 22nd) was 345 to 236. Next day. Lord 
John, and a hundred of his supporters, carried up the bill to the dreaded 
Lords. 

It was read by the Lords a first time sub s^entio. On the 3rd of October 
!Barl Grey moved the second reading in a speech that it was touching to listen 
to in the recollection that he had advocated such a measure fifty years before. 
With the foresight of experience — ^knowing that the bishops were at once 
the most trusted and the least trustworthy of the Opposition — ^he fervently 
exhorted the reverend bench not to bring odium upon their profession, and 
indignation upon themselves, by helping to reject the measure. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe led the Opposition by proposing the unusual motion, " that this bill be 
rejected'* — meaning thereby to express the utmost detestation of it; but 
afterwards withdrew this for the usual negative, as more respectful to the 
lower House. Five successive nights did their lordships debate the 
question; and displayed, in doing so, an amount of talent which they 
only now and then suffer to manifest itself. On the fifth night. Lord 
Chancellor Brougham delivered one of his most masterly orations ; recalling 
nearly every speaker on the Tory side, and covering him with sarcasm or 
invective ; and concluding the whole by addressing to the Peers the parable 
of the Sibyl and her books. ** As your friend," said he, " as the friend of 
my country, as the servant of my sovereign, as the friend of my order, I 
counsel you to assist in preserving the national peace, and perpetuating the 
national prosperity. I call on you by all you hold most dear, by all that 
binds every one of us to our common country — I solemnly adjure you — yea, 
even on my bended knees I implore you — ^reject not this bill." But, at six 
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o'clock on the morning of that day, the Peers did reject the biU, by a 
majority of 41 [199 to 158]. Twenty-one bishops were in the majority — it 
was they who had thrown out the bill, and the country did not soon forget 
or forgive it. 

The King, the Commons, and the people, rendered Ministers In this crisis, 
from which they might emerge the unwilling leaders or the victims of a 
revolution, such hearty support as never a Qovernment had before. The 
sovereign did his part, by consenting at once to prorogue Parliament, that 
the bill might be re-introduced ; and the Commons theirs, by passing a vote 
of confidence by a majority of 131. While the debate was proceeding in 
the Lords, there had been a monster meeting of the Political Unions at 
Birmingham. One hundred thousand is a moderate estimate of the numbers 
that attended. Several Radical M.P.'s were among the speakers. The 
theme of every speech was, Would the Lords dare to reject the Bill ? One 
orator declared he would pay no more taxes till the Bill passed, and the 
multitude unanimously pledged themselves to the same course. An address 
to the King, praying him to create new peers, if necessary to pass the Bill, 
and a vote of thanks to Lords Bussell and Althorp, were part of the pro- 
ceedings ; and while the Peers, from Lord Chancellor Brougham to Lord 
Eldon, were unanimous in condemning these proceedings as illegal and 
unconstitutional. Lord John and his colleague were courteously responding 
to the thanks voted to them. As soon as the result of the division was 
known, the metropolis and all the leading towns seemed to resolve them- 
selves into public meetings. The Common Council of London met at 
Guildhall, and the City merchants and bankers at the Mansion-house. Fifty 
thousand persons went up with the address from the Corporation to the 
King ; of which advantage was taken by the vagrant mob attached to all 
great cities to assault Apsley House, and other Piccadilly and Park-lane 
mansions, unhorse the Duke of Cumberland, pelt the Marquis of London- 
derry, and commit other acts of violence or insult, which, with some dis- 
turbances in the provinces, were the occasion of angry discussions in both 
Houses, until [on the 20th] the King came down and prorogued them. 
Before they re-assembled very serious mischief had been done. At Derby, 
window-breaking was succeeded by an assault upon the gaol for the release 
of the captured, and several lives were lost in the affray. Nottingham 
Castle was fired and sacked by a drunken mob, led by a few thieves, taking 
advantage of the exceeding odium then attaching to its owner, the Duke of 
Newcastle — who, however, recovered £21,000 from the county for the loss 
he bad sustained, making no account of what was most deplored by others, 
the destruction of the fortress which Colonel Hutchinson and his heroic 
Lucy held for the Parliament in the civil wars. Worst of all, the entrance 
of Sir Charles Wetherell, the Recorder of Bristol, into that city, in judicial 
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pomp, was made the occasion of a riot unparalleled since the days of Lord 
George Gordon. A number of London vagabonds seem to have gone from 
place to place at this time, intending to profit at each by the prevailing 
excitement ; and at Bristol they found the congenial conditions of intense 
excitement and a depraved sea-port population. Apprehensive of outbreak, 
the mayor and sheriffs had requested Sir Charles to forego a public entry, 
assuring him that their constabulary would be insufficient to keep the 
peace ; but he refused, and directed them to apply to the Home Office for 
military aid. On Saturday, the 29th, he made his way, in the customary 
procession, amid volleys of hard words and harder stones, to the Mansion- 
house, in front of which a mob took its station till evening. Then they 
were ordered to disperse, and the Riot Act was read ; but the soldiers who 
had been sent down were not brought into the city, and some of the 
constables had gone home to refresh themselves. Then stones began to 
clatter from without, and workmen to put up planks within ; while Sir 
Charles made his escape in disguise — though, most unaccountably, no 
announcement of that important fact was made. By this time the soldiers 
had been called in, but their commander (Colonel Brereton) was not put in 
command of the city ; both he and the mayor were weakly amiable men ; 
no attempt was made to clear the streets, though the mob showed itself 
as cowardly as mischievous ; and the troop was withdrawn. On Sunday 
morning, while the churches and chapels were full, a mob broke into the 
Mansion-house and its cellars, where many got dead drunk, and more spirited 
themselves up for any outrage. When the troopers again rode up, there was not, 
as before, a flight, but a shower of stones, and blows at the horses' legs from 
clubs. Still, no charge was made, though one or two men were shot by soldiers 
who had been struck ; and the Colonel, after trying to persuade the mob to 
disperse, again withdrew his men. Before the next morning, three gaols 
had been broken into, and the prisoners liberated ; the Mansion-house, the 
bishop's palace, the Custom House, the Excise Office, and one whole side 
of Queen's- square, had been destroyed by fire — their furniture burned or 
carried off— and the savages who had fired and robbed, roasting in the 
ashes, or lying in the road, drunken to utter insensibility. Then, and not 
before, common sense and the instinct of self-preservation came to the 
inhabitants. The citizens hastened to be sworn in as constables, the magis- 
trates authorized the military to clear the streets, and, in an hour or two, 
complete but most mournful tranquillity was restored. About a hundred 
were found to have been killed or wounded. Twice as many were taken 
prisoners and tried by a special commission ; by which eighty-five were 
convicted, and four executed. It was rightly resolved that the conduct of 
the military and magistrates should not pass unquestioned. Colonel Brere- 
ton was tried by a court-martial, and, maddened by the imputations cast 
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upon hinii shot himself during the inyestigation. His second in command 
accused the magiBtrstes of gross cowardice and incompetency ; but the 
mayor was acquitted, and the prosecutions were abandoned. — ^There was 
no more serious rioting. There were disturbances at Bath, Coyentry, 
and Leicester ; but they were quickly and bloodlessly suppressed. 
Several of the bishops were hissed in public and others burned in effigy ; 
but everyone agreed that they could scarcely expect other treatment from 
a people whom they had made personal enemies. A threatening danger 
was got oyer by the good sense of two parties — ^the Goyemment and the 
ultra-Radicals. On the 31st of Octobery the London Political Union held a 
great meeting in Lincoln's Lm Fields ; when a secession of a number of 
working men took place, and a separate Union was formed on the basis of 
unlyersal suffrage and annual parliaments. The new association put out an 
address deducing these claims from the natural rights of man, and develop- 
ing them to their logical result, the abolition of all hereditary distinctions 
and political inequalities. They also convened a monster meeting of 
democrats at White Conduit House, for the 7th November. The Govern- 
ment, feeling that after what had just taken place nothing must be risked, 
surrounded the city with soldiery, swore in special constables, and intimated 
to the leaders of the Union that they were doing an illegal and dangerous 
thing. They, bold in their consciousness of right intentions, requested an 
interview with the Home Secretary, which was granted. Lord Melbourne 
pointed out to them, with a conciliating politeness very shocking to the old 
Tories, that certain portions of their address were even treasonable ; and 
they at once agreed to abandon the intended meeting. On the 22nd, a 
proclamation was issued against the Unions in general ; an act whicb,though 
quite impotent, staggered the confidence of the people in the MinisterB, 
until it was known that they were overruled in the matter. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 6th of December. It was occupied for 
the first week with debates on the recent disturbances ; in which the Ministry 
were of course severely censured by an Opposition to which the usual con- 
solation of defeat was liberally allowed. On the 12th, Lord John Bussell 
re-introduced the Bill, with such alterations in detail as were suggested 
by the returns of the census, which had been taken in the Spring. The 
second reading was carried, after a tedious debate, early on Sunday 
morning, by 326 to 162. The House then adjourned, for the Christmas 
recess, until the 17th of January, when the Bill was at once got into com- 
mittee. The only important division was taken on the question of the 
eight additional members allotted to the metropolitan district, which was 
objected to as giving the capital an undue preponderance in the repre- 
sentation, and affirmed by a majority of only 80. On the 19th of March, 
when the third reading was moved, the ooDOsition .made yet another 
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effort — ^Lord Mahon moying the usual uegatiTe. In the three n^hts 
debate that ensued, there was something of solemnity in the leading speeches 
on either side — ** on the brink of the most momentous decision to which any 
legislative assembly, in any country, eyer came," was Lord Mahon's exordium; 
" the imminent peril of a struggle in which blood would be shed) and the 
constitution must perish,** Lord John Ilussell perorated. The final diyision 
was 355 to 239, giving a majority of 116 for the <<Bill to amend the 
Kepresentation of the People in England and Wales." 

It was seen immediately on the re-appearance of the Bill in the upper 
House, that a change had taken place there. Although strenuous exertions 
bad been made by the anti-reformers to buttress their resolution (Lord Roden 
bad presented to the King a petition from 230,000 Irish Protestants), it was 
evident that many were wavering. Several peers declined to vote against 
the second reading, on the ground that the Bill might be modified in com- 
mittee; and the Duke of Buckingham promised, with ludicrous self-compla- 
cency, that if their lordships would throw out the Government measure, 
he would introduce one that would be satisfactory to the pieople. The debate 
extended from the night of the 9th, to the morning of the 14th of April ; 
when, at seven o'clock, a ministerial majority of nine was announced. The 
minority of forty-one had been changed into this majority by the conversion 
of seventeen peers (five spiritual and twelve temporal), the absence of ten who 
had voted in the former majority, and the votes of twelve who before were 
absent The Duke of Wellington entered a vehement protest on the books 
of the House, which was subscribed by 74 other peers, including the royal 
Dukes, Cumberland and Gloucester, and six of the prelates. — Great was the 
popular exultation, but it took the form of determination to complete the 
victory. During the Easter recess, meetings of unparalleled magnitude and 
spirit were held throughout the country. The Birmingham Union convened 
a meeting of ail the neighbouring associations at Newhall-hilL Edinburgh 
had a meeting 80,000 strong, under the walls of Holyrood, from which the 
exiled Charles the Tenth looked on with feelings of mingled wonder and 
terror. London, and every great town in every part of England, had its 
monster meeting, and adopted very bold resolutions, petitions, and memorials* 
The National Union, in a meeting held in London on the 3rd of May, declared 
in a petition to the Lords, that if the Bill were rejected, " there was reason to 
expect that the payment of taxes would cease, that other obligations of 
society would be disregarded, and that the ultimate consequence might be 
the utter extinction of the privileged orders.'' On the day of the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament (May the 7th), the great Midland Counties'meetingoame 
ofL It numbered 150,000 men — ^the greatest number, probably, that had ever 
assembled in Great Britain. The position of the hustings, at the foot of a 
sloping hill, and the admirable organization adopted, rendered the whole of 
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the Tast assemblage intelligeDt aoton in the proceedings. Two hundred bands 
of music headed the processions ; and more than seven hundred banners 
waved over the multitude. Silence was produced by sound of trumpet, 
and nearly every voice joined in ** the Union Hymn" — the national anthem 
of the time, though forgotten now : — 

'' Lo ! we answer ! see, we come, 

Quick at Freedom's holy call, 
We come ! we come ! we come ! we come ! 

To do the glorious work of all : 
And hark ! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword. Liberty ! 

Ood is our guide ! from field, from wave. 

From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come, our country's rights to saye, 

And speak a tyrant faction's doom. 
And hark ! we raise from sea to sea, 
The sacred watchword, Liberty ! 

GkNl is our guide ! no swords we draw. 

We kindle not war's battle fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 
We raise the watchword, Liberty ! 
We will, we will, we will be free ! " 

Nor were thete earnest men content with spirit-stirring song. At the invita- 
tion of one of their leaders, Mr. Salt, they uncovered their heads, and repeated} 
every man, the solemn words, ** With unbroken faith, through every peril 
and privation, we here devote ourselves and our children to our country's 
cause." 

On this same 7th of May, with an almost sublime audacity, the Lords, 
thus counselled and menaced, overthrew the Ministry. On the very first 
clause of the bill, now in committee, there was a majority of thirty-five 
against them. They asked for, and with difficulty obtained, a delay of 
three days. At a Cabinet Council held the next morning, it was deter- 
mined, at last, to do what the country had been urging for six months past, 
but which it went to the very heart of the aristocratic Whigs to do — ^ask 
the King to create new peers. Earl Qrey and Lord Chancellor Brougham 
went at once to Windsor, and proffered their demand. The King hesitated, 
lamented, it is said wept, and refused ! The Ministers tendered their resig- 
nation, and the next morning a royal letter informed them that it was 
accepted. The Reformer King had dismissed his Reform Ministers ! 

It was soon known that this was the result of an intrigue between the Con- 
servative leaders and the ladies of the Court. The poor old King was much 
under the influence of his wife and other feminine relatives ; and while his 
Ministers were holding their anxious posts in London, was frequently visited 
by men high in the Opposition. He had been frightened into believing 
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that, after all, reform meant revolution ; that the avowed doctrines of the 
suppressed London Union were the disguised sentiments of all the political 
associations ; that the loyal and respectable part of the nation would be 
^ell satisfied with a few alterations in the representation, — and as for the 
Test, the Duke of Wellington would quiet them. The Duke had authorized 
this representation by at least one speech. He had said, in the previous 
October, ** the people of England are quiet enough if let alone ; and if not, 
there is a way to make them." It is appalling to think that he who had 
spoken so pathetically three years before of the horrors of civil war, was now 
prepared to risk them ; but there is no avoiding the conclusion. He was 
ready when called upon by Lord Lyndhurst — who was first sent for by the 
King — to sacrifice himself, as he said, to the service of his sovereign in this 
hour of desertion, '* or he should have been ashamed to show his face in the 
streets." On the next night to that on which it was announced that Ministers 
had resigned, and Lord Althorp had distinctly stated the cause, the Commons 
adopted, on the motion of Lord Ebrington, an address to the King, 
expressing deep regret at the dismissal of advisers in whom they had 
unabated confidence, and declaring the absolute necessity of an extensive 
measure of reform. This had the efiect of inducing the King to stipulate 
writh Lord Lyndhurst that the new Ministry should introduce such a 
measure — a condition on which the Duke would not take office; but he 
busied himself none the less to induce others to do so. It was the wisdom 
of Sir Robert Peel which averted the disastrous attempt. He steadily 
refused the Premiership, and without him a cabinet could not be con- 
structed. On the 15th, when the country had been nine days without a 
Government, the King was informed he must submit to the humiliation of 
recalling Earl Grey, and consenting to the creation of peers. 

Admirable was the patient self-possession of the people during these 
nine days. If he be a great man who is master of his enthusiasm, what 
shall we say of the nation that is master of its just anger? There was 
mourning, indignation, resolve — ^but no passion. Business was suspended — 
the streets were crowded, as in expectation of a meteor — public-house signs of 
the King's Head were hung with crape, and the Queen's effigies blackened — 
bells were muffled or dismally tolled. The National Union declared its 
sessions permanent, added 3,600 members to its roll in two days, 
proclaimed him a public enemy who advised a dissolution of Parliament, 
and petitioned the Commons to refuse supplies and put the Exchequer in 
Commission. The Common Council and the Livery of London adopted 
just the same course; and every suburb had a monster meeting, Daniel 
O'Connell haranguing 20,000 people at one place, Mr. Hume at another, and 
Colonel Evans at a third. A run upon the Bank commenced at the 
biddings of placards, " To stop the Duke, run for gold !" and in one week 
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more than a million was drawn from the Bank of England in small sums. 
Manchester sent up a petition signed by 25,000 persons, in four hours, 
praying for the stoppage of supplies; and instructed the member who 
presented it to say, no more taxes would be paid there till the bill became 
law. Birmingham was placarded with notices to the same effect. Another 
and still yaster meeting was held at Newhall-hill, resolred on the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, on arming, marching on London, and sending round to 
all the Unions a declaration of inappeaseable hostility to the new Govern- 
ment Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, there were similar 
scenes. From the northern and southern counties, bodies of men fifty 
thousand strong, were expected to encamp on Pennenden and Hampatead 
Heaths, while smaller bodies occupied the squares of the metropolis; and 
the papers actually discussed modes of street-fighting. And there was little 
of brayado in all this. It was belicTed then, and is certainly known now, that 
the Duke had resoWed on military government. The officers were ordered 
to join their regiments ; the troops were provided with ball cartridges; 
and the Scots Greys located at Birmingham were actually employed, on 
Sunday, the 13th of May, in grinding their sabres as they had not been ground 
since the eve of Waterloo. It was the next day that rumour had assigned for 
the Unionists to commence their march ; and the Greys, it was believed by the 
soldiers themselves, were to arrest their march. But it had become known 
-—known at head-quarters, as well as currently believed in the country, and 
openly stated in tiie newspapers— that neither the London police, the 
yeomanry, nor the soldiers, could be relied upon ; and, least of all, the Scots 
Greys, who were to begin the bloody work. The reckless plotters who 
wocdd have risked a revolution to prevent reform, could find neither states- 
men to guide nor military to sustain them. All the institutions of the 
country, as well as the country itself, were against them. 

Inexpressible was the revulsion of feeling when it was known that the 
Reformers had resumed office. Dismay was everywhere turned to grati- 
tude, and sternness to rejoicing. A third Newhall-hill meeting — held on 
Tuesday, the 15th — ^was opened with a thanksgiving prayer as solemn as the 
vow that had been uttered fifteen days before. When the Duke gave up, 
the Peers did the same. A letter from St. James's Palace gave them 
the alternative of being swamped or withdrawing their opposition ; and, to 
save their order, they gave up what they called the Constitution. On the 
night of Thursday, the 17th, the Duke of Wellington, and about a hundred 
Peers, left the House. A small minority held out through the considera- 
tion of the bill in committee ; on the 1st of June eighteen peers registered 
another protest ; on the 4th, the third reading was carried by 106 to 22. 
The Commons quickly agreed to the few alterations made by the Lords; and, 
on the 7th, Lords Brougham, Lansdowne, Wellesley, Grey, Holland, and 
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IDurham, as a royal oommission, constituted, by the formal consent of the 
sovereign, the Reform Bill the law of the land. 

Separate bills had to be passed for Scotland and Ireland, but this was 
done with scarcely any opposition. The changes in the representation 
of the three kingdoms amounted in substance to this : — ^In England, the 
county constituences were increased from 52 to 82, and their members from 
04t to 159. Fifty-six boroughs, returning 111 members, haying less than 2,000 
inhabitants each under the new census, were disfranchised; and 30 boroughs, 
having a population under 4,000, were reduced from two to one represen- 
t.ative each. The united constituency of Weymouth and Melcombe Kegis was 
reduced from four members to two. Thus the total reduction of borough 
members was 143, but as it had been decided against the Ministry that the 
abrogate of representatives should not be lessened, these 143 were re-> 
distributed. The new metropolitan boroughs, Marylebone, Finsbury, the 
Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, received two each. Other places with a 
population exceeding 25,000 had 14 members allotted them — new and large 
provincial constituences, 63 — and 21 boroughs of a population exceeding 
12)000, one each. The county franchise was extended by the admission 
of copy-holders, lease-holders, and £50 tenants. The old corporation 
freemen were not deprived of their votes if they had qualified 
before March, 1831; and the borough franchise was extended to the 
occupiers of tenements worth £10 a year, with certain provisions as 
to rate-paying and registration. The mode of election was very greatly 
improved by shortening the time of polling in counties from fifteen days to 
two, and in all cities and boroughs to one day. The qualification of a repre- 
sentative remained as before. In Ireland there was no change in the 
number of constituencies, nor in Scotland, but a more equitable distribu- 
tion of representatives. The Irish county franchise was little altered from 
the arrangement of 1829 ; but that of Scotland was much enlarged. 

The most palpable feature in the new system of representation was, the 
preponderance given to the counties; which, with the exclusion of the ballot, 
soon excited suspicion and complaints. But the people believed that they 
had opened up a way to the obtainment of complete justice— that the middle 
classes were pledged, by fellowship in struggle, to aid in the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions who were left in the condition they had found intolera- 
ble — and so they gave themselves up to exultation and hope. 
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While the important though miserably imperfect change in the political 
system of England, narrated in the last chapter, had been effecting itself, 
insurrection had been making the tour of continental Europe ; but to leave 
upon its track little else than the desolation of ciyil war, and the monuments 
of royal or popular recalcitration. 

France, that was the first to stir — ^that began and finished her revolu- 
tion in a few days — profited as little as any by the movements she initiated. 
The first revolution turned up the soil of the country; it thoroughly 
destroyed, if it did not reconstruct — the second, only overturned a throne to 
get rid of its occupant in favour of a supplanter. The one was effected by 
and for the people — the other only by the people. Their utmost gain was 
the abolition of hereditary peerage — and that was a questionable gain, as a 
senate of royal creatures was substituted. They obtained an enlargement 
of the suffrage only from one to two hundred thousand voters — and their 
new monarch immediately set himself to work to reduce this miserable frac- 
tion of the population to its former proportion by the systematic corruption 
of patronage. He did not in return give even peace and security to the 
nation. Within the first three years of his reign, several republican 
imeutes had been experienced in Paris ; and Lyons was the centre of a 
Bourbon insurrection that required Marshal Soult and an army of 26,000 
men for its suppression. Within the same period, more than four hundred 
journalists and authors had been prosecuted; the invasions of personal 
liberty had been more bold and numerous than under Polignac; and a 
girdle of fortresses had begun to rise around Paris. The venerable 
Lafayette never forgave himself the error of crowning the man who had 
thus deceived him ; and at his death — ^which occurred in May, 1834, in his 
seventy-seventh year — his funeral eulogium was not permitted. 

Belgium was the next link to Paris in the electric chain. The union of 
the Netherlands with Holland had turned out as was foretold when it was 
arbitrarily effected at the partition of 1815. Subject by turns to Germany 
and France, the population was a mixture of both races ; and neither would 
assimilate with the Dutch, especially under a constitution which inverted 
the right proportions of political power. The performance of the opera of 
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" Massaniello/' at Brussels, was the spark that exploded the train of animosi- 
ties and discontents. The King made some concessions to the insurgent 
populace; but in a few weeks the capital was again in the hands of 
the Radicals ; and a large army sent to reduce them to obedience was 
compelled to evacuate after five days* hard fighting (Sept. 1830). On 
the 5th of October, Belgian independence was proclaimed, and the Prince 
of Orange was driven from the country ; but Antwerp was bombarded by 
the Dutch commandant from the citadel. A National Assembly resolved 
upon a monarchy in preference to a republic ; and the crown was offered to 
the Duke of Nemours, son of the King of the French. Louis Philippe 
declining its acceptance, to conciliate the other European powers, it was 
offered to Prince Leopold, the widower of our Princess Charlotte. By him 
it was accepted, and he shortly afterwards married a daughter of Louis 
Philippe. Russia and Prussia objected for some time to the recognition of 
the new kingdom, but ultimately were overruled; and the united force of 
England and France having handed over Antwerp to the Belgians, peace 
was restored, though negotiations on the subject occupied the diplomatists 
for eight or ten years longer. Belgium has certainly shown no signs of 
repentance for her share in these troubles; but is, probably, the best-governed 
state of the Continent. 

The revolutionary flame spread on either hand — ^into Germany on the one 
side, into Switzerland and Italy on the other. The aristocratic canton of 
Berne precipitated the outbreak by endeavouring to prevent it. Zurich 
took the lead in granting reforms, and became the chief of a concordate of 
democratic states, which triumphed over an antagonistic confederation, and 
prevented, by the aid of France, the alienation of Basle, Neufchate), and 
Valais. — Italy was agitated at several points, and in Rome the Pope was 
deposed, in the summer of 1831 ; but Austrian intervention, with over- 
whelming force, frustrated once more all hopes of unity and independence. 
The German revolutions commenced with Brunswick. The Duke 
Charles consummated a career of obstinacy and extravagance by 
warning his subjects he knew better than Charles the Tenth how to 
defend his throne; which provoked them to storm and burn his palace 
(September, 1830), from which he escaped by a garden. His brother 
William was chosen to replace him, and gave satisfaction. The ex-Duke 
tried to regain his throne by democratic professions and appeals, but obtained 
no support ; and as he had before been censured by the German powers for 
gross libels on his late guardian, George the Fourth of England and 
Hanover, he was discountenanced by them now, and has since kept alive a 
disgraceful notoriety in London and Paris. — The King of Saxony excited 
the anger of his people by blind devotion to the Catholic Church, and was 
compelled, by successive and disastrous tumults, to make a virtual abdi- 
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cation in &TOur of his nephew, Dnke Freden«k«— The Bettor of Hewe 
Gasael had a mistresa whom the people droTe from the eapital; and he 
placed the reina of goyernment in the handa of his son, that he might 
follow her. But the son was as tyrannical and profligate as the father ; and 
the people had again to rise, to protect his own mother from hia inanltB, 
and to obtain the oonstitntion which the father had promised. — ^Hanover 
was governed by a Minister against whose policy the people rose, headed 
by some eminent professors. The insurrection was suppressed } but the 
Duke of Cambridge, representing his brother, the King of England, con- 
ceded the removal of the Minister, and a more liberal constitution. — ^In 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Elberfeld, Jena, Altenberg, and other towns, there were 
disturbances ; but they led to no important result-*A peaceable meeting of 
German Radicals at Hanspach, in May, 1832, was followed by the arrest of 
their leaders, the supprenion of the liberal press and of political duba, and 
the arbitrary imposition of taxes. A bold attempt on the part of the revo- 
lutionary students at Frankfort to liberate the political prisoners, and over- 
awe the Diet, had only the effect of increasing the severity of the German 
Governments. 

Poland suffered with patience the tortures inflicted by the Grand Duke, 
or arch-fiend, Constantine, up to the end of November, 1830. Some 
students of the military school at Warsaw had drunk to the immortal 
memory of Kosciusko. Two commissions having decided that there was 
no ground for punishment in this, Constantine ordered, on his own autho- 
rity, the flogging and imprisonment of the youths. Their comrades rose 
in arms, part of the garrison joined them, and then the town's-people. By 
the 3rd of December, the Russians had been expelled, after a frightful 
slaughter, from the ancient capital of Poland. Some of the nobles had 
presented to the Archduke a petition for the fulfilment of the constitution 
guaranteed in 1814 ; and as every thing had been done in the name of the 
Emperor, it was deemed possible that his wrath might not be kindled. But 
Marshal Klopscki was made Dictator, in case defence should be necessary. 
With the new year, came the tidings of an army on the march to punish the 
" horrid treason" of the Poles ; and before its end, the Emperor had pro- 
claimed, ** Order reigns in Warsaw." The patriots — ^that is, the nobles and 
the professional classes ; for it must be confessed, that the mass of the 
people had been reduced by serfdom to a condition of animal indifference 
—fought with heroic valour, against tremendous odds. For a time 
they were sustained by hopes of help from various quarters — from the sym- 
pathy of Hungary, Germany, France, and England; even from Austriau 
and Prussian jealousy of Russian aggrandisement. But Austria and 
Prussia were wedded to the Czar by ties stronger than their jealousy- 
Hungary and Germany could send only a few volunteer auxiliaries — ^France 
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and England were too far from a country that had no aea-board ; even if 
the crafty monarch of the one bad not already begun to intrigue with the 
Northern Powers, and the Foreign Secretary of the other to delude himself 
and the nation with a dashing show of liberalism. So unhappy Poland was 
alMtndoned to the merciless yengeance of the Csar Nicholas. The surriyors 
of battle were sent to the mines of Siberia — noble ladies were married to 
the common soldiers of the yictor's hordes ^-crowds of infants were trans- 
ported to Russia before they had learned the name of their native land — 
the nnitersities were suppressed and the libraries brdien up— the Polish 
constitution was formally abrogated for goyernment by ** organic statutes f 
and even the use of the Polish language forbidden. Some tbousands of the 
patriots escaped oyer the frontier, carrying with them cholera, and other 
pestilential diseases, that became a new source of political trouble; the 
ignorant populations of Southern Europe rising in many places against the 
physicians and higher classes, as poisoners. Europe hastened to console, 
yrith alms, the yictims of its guilty or most unhappy indolence. Large 
contributions were raised for them in London and Paris, and many stiU 
subsist upon public bounty. However remote from democracy may have 
been their sentiments at home, they have become in exile the migratory 
army of revolution ; conspicuous in nearly every tumult of every capital, 
since their expatriation. 

"Wbile Western and Central Europe bad been thus agitated by the 
risings of the multitude against their hereditary masters, the East was 
witness to the supremacy of individual strength over traditional power. 
Scarcely had Turkey concluded a peace with Russia, than she fell pros- 
trate before the powerful vassal who had alone stood between her and 
the Northern autocrat Mohammed Ali took advantage of a quarrel with 
a brother Pasha to extend his dominion from Egypt over the whole of 
Syria ; and, in reply to the interference of his suverain, turned his march 
across the Taurus right upon Constantinople. As England and fVance 
bad a common interest in preserving the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
they joined with Russia in inducing Ibrahim to stop his march, and effected 
an arrangement which left Mahommed hereditary ruler of Egypt. 

Leopold, now King of the Belgians, had been previously invited by the 
guardian powers of Greece to accept the thr6ne of that new kingdom } and 
would probably have acceded, but for a letter from the Count Capo d'Istria, 
describing the state of the country in such language as to make the position 
of its ruler anything but desirable. It is possible that the Count was unwill- 
ing to resign his own position as President ; but his unhappy fate — mur- 
dered at midday, and on the threshold of a church — within a few months 
of that letter, and the inability of his brother to hold the reins which he had 
seized, gave a melancholy confirmation to the warning. At last, Otho, the 
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younger son of the King of Bavaria, and a mere boy, was fixed upon for the 
King of Greece ; and was inaugurated — under the protection of his father's 
troops— early in 1833. 

Whilst the new-made sovereignty of classic Greece was thus hawked 
about, the ancient crowns of Portugal and Spain were being, or about to 
be, hotly fought for. When Don Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, heard how 
his daughter had been defrauded of her throne, he abdicated his own in 
favour of his son, and came over to Europe to make war upon his usurping 
and perjured brother. The new Government of England — ^though loudly 
professing the doctrine of non-intervention — was disposed to take a wider 
interpretation than their predecessors had done of our relations to PortugaL 
They permitted an English officer to take the command of Don Pedro's 
fleet, and English soldiers openly to recruit for his army. On the 28th of 
June, 1832, the expedition sailed from the Azores. Oporto was easily taken 
possession of; but the Miguelites established a blockade, and reduced the 
besieged to great straits. The war was prolonged till the middle of 1834; 
and it was at last only by the aid of an English fleet and a Spanish army, 
that Don Miguel was forced to abdicate. Don Pedro had no sooner been 
declared by the Cortes Regent of the kingdom, than he died. His daughter 
was then declared of age, and married by proxv to the Duke de Leuch- 
tenberg, the son of Eugene Beauharnois. Within a month or two the poor 
child was a widow, as well as an orphan, her husband dying from the effects 
of a cold. — On the 29th September, 1833, Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain 
expired in an apoplectic fit. His infant daughter, three years old, was pro- 
claimed Queen, and the demirep Christina, Kegent. The priestly and 
absolutist party in the country declared that as the Salic law had been esta- 
blished in Spain with the Bourbon dynasty, the crown devolved on the 
late king's brother, Don Carlos, who hastened to fraternize with that other 
royal uncle, Don Miguel; came over to England to enjoy the homage of aris- 
tocratic sympathizers; and returned to countenance the war which the 
priests had got up for him — or for the threatened estates of the Church- 
in the Biscayan mountains. As our own countrymen had a part — and a 
very sorry one — in this deplorable conflict, we shall have to recur to it 
hereafter. 
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PABUAXEIIT BY JIBX-^THX TBAOB UNIONS AND THE DOBCHBTTEB LABOUBBBS. 

The first general election under the Reform Act took place in January, 
1830. The result iras, of course, the infusion of a vast quantity of new 
blood into the legislature ; though some of the more distinguished reformers 
had been carried into Parliament during the previous struggle^ and were 
now returned, either for their former, or by larger constituencies.* The 
first division took place on the choice of a Speaker. Mr. Hume and Mr. 
O'Connell opposed the re-election of the Tory Manners Sutton ; but were 
outTOted by 241 to 31. 

Never before had a GoYemment the support of so lurge a number of 
representatlTes of so large a proportion of the nation — and neyer before was 
there such an array of works demanding to be undertaken. There was 
Ireland, as turbulent as in the days preceding Catholic emancipation ; and 
the difficulty complicated by the fact that the great agitator had now lost 
the check formerly put upon his foul tongue and reckless conduct by morally- 
respectable allies in both countries. There was English pauperism, a widely* 
spreading fester, impossible to be let alone, and perilous to touch. There 
were social and sanitary questions, started by that dread power, cholera, 
which, though it had proved far less destructive than had been appre- 
hended,t had revealed the sources of chronic pestilenee, and touched 
springs of human fellow-feeling that had seemed extinct. There 
were the Dissenters' grievances — church-rates and tithes, exclusion from 
the Universities, subjection to the insult and hardship of compulsory 
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• Among the new memben , or the repres'entatiTee of important new oooBtitneneies, wnt 
tbe fonowiDf :>-^Attwood mdSehdlefleld, for Birmingham; Brofbc«ton,.f«r j^aUbnl; HveUliig* 
lukm,forS)ieffl«ld; Lashington «nd Clay, for the Tow?r Haml»t8; Gobb«tt and ^IdtPi IVi 
Oldham ; Orote, for London ; Grant, for Flnsbury ; FUwe, for South Darhain coonty ; Wllka, 
for Boston. 

t The regittered deaths from cholera in LondoB, doiteg tlM fifteen months over whieh its 
two Tisitatkmf extended, were only 5,S76i No statement was msds Cor the whole eovotiy. 
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aarriage and baptum at the parish church. There was an ominous marmar 
throughout the land against the Church itself, and an irresistible oatery 
agunst its flagrant corruptions. West Indian slavery stood repealed in 
shape and colour so abhorrent to humanity that no strength of will eool^ 
resist the demand for its abolition. Parliamentary reform had exposed the 
necessity and foreshadowed the certainty of as radical an application to tiie 
local institutions of the country. The goyemment and conuneroe of the 
East Indies, and the reconsideration of the banking system, admitted '«if no 
delay. And there was a knot of pertinacious men already mooting^ the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the adoption of the ballot. Not only were 
every one of these topics pressing in the way of circumstance, but Ooyem- 
ment itself, by the acts of iti members, or as a whole, stood pledged to 
entertain every one of them. But a moderate fulfilment of the hopes 
they had excited — ^but a sparing use of the power at their back — and these 
men might bequeath a new England to their successors. 

But they very soon betrayed their weak points and damaged their 
popularity. That they were new to the art of government, and had to 
depend for much on subordinates trained by and faithful to the old pairty, 
were serious disadvantages. But these disadvantages were amply allowed 
for, and coold scarcely excuse egregious blunders in finance, or the 
extravagant settlement of £100,000 a-year, and two palaces, on Queen 
Adelaide, in the event of her widowhood. Ministers set out in February, 
1831, by promising a budget founded on the scheme recently promulgated by 
Sir Henry Pamell ; but that financier no sooner saw the budget than he 
disowned it, and it was withdrawn till the second session of the year. 
Then, the public were assured there was a surplus of nearly half a million 
in the Exchequer ; but in his next statement, the perplexed Chancellor had 
to acknowledge a deficit of more than that amount — " he had forgotten the 
expiration of the beer duties, which made a difierence of £350,000." The 
next budget was presented in April, 1833 ; and then there was really a 
handsome surplus, arising chiefly from the abolition of sinecures and 
reductions in various departments — a large proportion of which, however, 
had been effected by the late ministry. The finaDcial difficulty of the year 
was the house-tax, against which a vigorous agitation had been raised by 
interested parties. Some imposing deputations to Downing-street, and a 
tempestuous Westminster election — at which Sir J. C. Hobhouse was 
rejected by his old constituents — decided Lord Althorp to expunge the 
obnoxious impost. The country gentlemen thought they might profit by 
ibis disposition to give way to the clamorous, and outvoted the Government 
on a motion for the repeal of the malt-tax ; but a feint of resignation 
induced the House to cancel that decision. Next year — the last of Lord 
Althorp's tenure of officer-there was a surplus of two millions, a million 
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and a half of which had been saved by Sir James Graham from the naval 
expenditure $ and the estimates were redaced accordingly. 

Ireland was the first great difficulty of the new men and the new epoch. 
The last days of Sir Henry Hardinge's administration were disturbed by a 
Tiolent personal quarrel with O'Connell, provoked by his application of the 
epithet, ** base, bloody, and brutal." Lord Anglesea fared no better than 
his predecessor, and the Whigs were soon bespattered as thickly as the 
Tories with vile phrases. They determined, however, on O'ConnelFs prose- 
cution for disobedience to proclamations prohibiting his repeal meetings. 
When brought to trial, after much delay, he pleaded guilty ; and then had 
the effirontery to deny, in Ireland, that he had done so. It was asserted 
in the House of Commons, and admitted by Mr. Secretary Stanley, that he 
had proposed to the Government to compromise the matter — 0*Connell 
undertaking to drop the Repeal agitation, if they would abstain from calling 
him up for judgment This, too, was denied, until proved by the written 
evidence of a letter from one of his sons. The agitation was not 
dropped — ^but neither were the agitators visited with the penalties they 
had incurred. The first royal speech to the Reform Parliament contained 
an allusion to Ireland which induced Mr. O'Connell to move, as an amend- 
ment, for a committee of the whole House on the address — which was 
refbaed, after a thrice-adjourned debate, by 428 to 40. Such was the 
lawless condition of that country, that extraordinary powers were deemed 
necessary by the Executive; and a ** coercion biir — as the measure 
conveying those powers was called — passed the House of Lords un- 
opposed, and in the Commons contested only by O'Connell and bis tail, 
as the thirty or forty Irish members under his influence were now denomi- 
nated. — ^Mr. O'Connell, however, was not the only, nor by any means the 
greatest, of the Irish difficulties — the maintenance of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment had brought the country to a condition that was well described by 
the Archbishop of Dublin as " a sort of chronic civil war." The collection 
of tithes had become extensively impossible. Many collectors were assassi- 
nated, and many more barbarously maltreated — where a seizure was not 
prevented by the removal of cattle and crops, it was the occasion of a pitched 
battle— police, yeomanry, and soldiers were tracked and set upon by ambus- 
cades -X the goods taken found no purchasers — and the clergy very 
generally were reduced to severe distress. To meet this latter feature of the 
case, a bill had been passed in 1832 to authorize advances to the amount of 
£60,000 to Irish clergymen who could prove inability to collect their tithes. 
Another act of the. same session made composition for tithes compulsory and 
permanent. But neither the Relief Act nor the Composition Act could be 
made to work. More lives were lost by murder and affray ; and Govern- 
ment was unable to collect, even at the point of the bayonet, more than 
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£12,000 out of £104,000 of arrears. Hut year (1833) it was reaoWed to 
pay the clergy nearly the whole of their arreaia— amoontiag to upwards of 
a million of pounds— and alter the tyetem to costly to the Impeiial 
Exchequer, as well as disastrous to Ireland. The blQ aothoiuzng this 
expenditure was opposed by Conservatives because it charged the cfergy a 
per centage for relieving tlwm of the impossible task of ooUaetioii, aind by 
the Radicals because it brought the whcde power of the State to aid a mere 
tithe-proctor I but both patties yielded to the necessity of upholding ezisling 
law. This measure was accompanied by another touching on all aides the 
Church itself. It provided for the establishment of a Board of Com- 
missioners charged with the administimtion of ecclesiastical afidrs in 
Ireland. It was now known that the Booaan Catholics of that country 
numbered 6,436,060, the adherents of the Establishment 853,160, and 
the Protestant Dissenters 565,640; that the xevenues of the Chuith 
amounted to £865,525 ; and that there were nearly 1,400 benefioea, of 
which more than 200 contained less Uian tweaty-five Proteatents, or 
none at all, and in 157 of which there was no divine tervloe. On 
these revenues it was proposed, after abolishing first-fruits, to impose 
a tax varying from five to fifteen per cent. Two avdibishoprioa out of 
four, and ten out of eighteen bishoprics, with sinecure deaneries^ chapten, 
and benefices, were to be abolished. Tbt fund thus produoed was to be 
applied by the Commissioners to the abolition of church-cess, the augmeo- 
tation of poor livings, and the erection of changes and glebe^houset. 
Lord Althorp concluded his exposition of this important measure with as 
enunciation of opinion that subsequently proved very embarraaaing-' 
namely, that any additional yield from ecclesiastical estates under improved 
management should be appropriated to education, or other secular purposes. 
The scheme gave great alarm to the sealous friends of Protestantism by the 
principle it involved $ but fell far short of satisiying the eameat Chorcb 
reformers of either country. After much delay, and with the loss of theappro 
priation clause, it passed the lower House by a majority of nearly three tt 
one. The Lords threatened a fatal opposition, but contented themselves with 
further mutilations and a vigorous show of protests. The Bepeal ag^tatioa' 
went on as furiously as ever during the recess ; and in the following Apzfl 
(1B34) was formally brought upon the floor of the House of Commona, bu& 
obtained only 38 out of 561 votes. The radical Church reformers dete^ 
mined to re*as8ert the appropriation principle ; and Mr. (now Sit Henry) 
'Ward gave notice of a motion to that efilect. It could ^en be no longer i 
oonoealed that a serious division existed in the Oil^net Mr. Stanley faadj 
in the preceding year become Colonial Se6retal7, in t^ place of Lori 
Ooderich, who had been made Earl of Ripon and Lord Privy Beal ; Mr. 
Littleton taking the uneasy pott of Irish Secretary. The mofelibend section 
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of the Ministry proposed to meet Mr. Ward's motion irith the promite of a 
commisBion of inquiry into the temporalities and spiritual serrices of the 
Irish Church ; but as this implied a right of control by the State oter ecde- 
siastical property, the High Churchmen in the Cabinet would not agree to 
it. On the night that Mr. Ward brought on his motion, Mr. Stanley and 
Sir James Graham resigned, and were quickly followed by the Di&e of 
lilchmond and the Earl of Ripon. Lord Altborp obtained a week's poet* 
ponement of the debate. In that interval, Lord Auckland replaced 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Spring Rice succeeded Mr. Stanley, the Marquis of 
Conyngham went to the Post-office, and the Earl of Carlisle became Privy Seal. 
Meanwhile, the Conservative party had been active. The King's birth-day 
levee fell within the week ; and, in reply to an address from the Irish prelates 
and clergy, the almost childish monarch declared, with tears and solemn 
Tvords, that he would be resolute in defence of the Chorch as it became a 
man in his sixty-ninth year; that the Establishments of both countries 
should be maintained unimpaired, that he might leave the world with a 
good conscience. Of course the utmost was made of this foolish speech by 
the party to whom it was addressed. But Ministers, instead of resigning, 
used it to frighten the Liberal party with the prospect of a Court and 
Church Government; and, accordingly, Mr. Ward was outvoted by 896 to 120 
Mr. O'Connell succeeded, however, in introducing into the resuscitate 
Tithe Bill an affirmation of the principle, that the surplus of ecclesias- 
tical property should be expended in works of charity and education. But 
another trouble was at hand. The coercion act of 1832 expired this year, 
and the Home Government thought its powers could not be dispensed with. 
They therefore proposed to renew it. But the Marquis of Wellesley-^now 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland — and the liberal-minded Secretary, Mr. Little- 
ton, desired at least its mitigation ; as did, also, Mr. Spring Rice, Lord 
Durham, and other Whig-Radical members of the Adn^inistration. Mr. 
Littleton unfortunately consulted Mr. O'Connell on the subject, without the 
knowledge of his chiefs. This was represented, in the House of Lords, as a 
negotiation with the agitator, which Earl Grey indignantly denied ; and 
when it was found that the Government would not abide by Mr. Littleton's 
arrangement, O'Connell complained violently of broken faith. The 
Secretary tendered his resignation ; but the Ministry felt that it would not 
be easy to refill such an unwelcome post. Lord Althorp, however, had 
determined on resigning, rather than be a party to the carrying of a bill 
which he was known to dislike — and Earl Grey, believing that he could 
neither govern the Commons without Lord Althorp, nor Ireland without 
the coercion act, decided on retiring from office and public life. On the 
9th of July, in the seventy-first year of his age, he took leave of his 
sovereign and of his peers. The Duke of Wellington followed those 
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Taledictory words with a speech so similar in spirit and tone to that in 
which Lord Grey had himself assailed Canning, that it suggested to all the 
Divine warning, " With what jadgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.'* — The 
Ministry was easily reconstructed — Lord Melbourne taking the premiership, 
and Viscount Duncannon succeeding to the Home Office. The coercion 
bill was reintroduced in a mitigated form, and carried without other oppo- 
sition than that of the Tory Lords. With the Lrish Tithe Bill, Government 
was less successful ; the Lords threw it out by a majority of 67 to 311 

The King closed the session with a cheerful speech ; but the recess was 
pregnant with troubles. In Ireland, it produced the ** Rathcormac 
massacre" — the killing of thirteen men in resistance to the collection of 
tithes, in the actual presence of Archdeacon Ryder. — Lord-Chancellor 
Brougham went to recreate himself in Scotland, and in that journey said 
many things very embarrassing to his colleagues, however amusing to the 
public. A banquet was given (September the 15th) at Edinburgh to the late 
Premier, at which Lord Brougham, appearing in a new character, made pointed 
reference to Lord Durham as a fretfully impatient reformer. To this the 
Earl replied in words that were greatly applauded. In a few days, 
Brougham had assailed his colleague, by pen and speech, with intolerable 
impeachments of broken faith, and challenged him to fight out the quarrel 
in the House of Lords. Earl Grey interposed to vindicate the honour of his 
son-inrlaw, and the King to prevent the word-duel. Before the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament, Ministers had received their dismissal. Earl Spencer 
dying, Lord Althorp was necessitated to resign the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer ; and when the Premier went to lay before the King his new 
arrangements, he was abruptly informed that the further services of the 
party were declined. 

Thus ignominiously perished the first Reform Ministry. What had they 
accomplished — in what had they failed P 

They had stricken all but the final blow at West Indian slavery. To them at 
least belongs the honour of having guided the blow which natural circum- 
stances and public sentiment combined to level at the accursed system. The 
regulations enjoined by successive Orders in Council for the amelioration of the 
negro lot, had only served to irritate the planters to resentment and awaken 
the slaves to a suspicion that their full rights were only withheld from them 
by the local powers. The former talked of refusing to pay taxes — the latter, 
in the island of Jamaica, in December, 1831, broke out into a formidable 
insurrection. The West Indian party at home claimed from the Imperial 
Government compensation for the losses thereby sustained — the abolitionists 
replied with a demand, a thousand times as loud, for the speedy emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. The Lord Chancellor presented an abolitionist petition 
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signed by 135,000 inhabitants of the metropolis ; and Mr. T. Fowell Buxton 
moved in the Commons for a select committee on the means of its accom- 
plishment. Lord Althorp proposed, as an amendment, only to confirm the 
resolutions of 1823; vhich was carried by 163 to 90. One hundred 
thousand pounds had been put down for the relief of the islands that had 
suffered from recent hurricanes — it was now raised to one million, on 
account of the Jamaica insurrection. But so rapid and energetic were the 
movements of the abolitionists, that by the 14th of May, 1833, Ministers 
confessed they were unable further to resist the demand for emancipation. 
They still clung, however, to their theory of gradually preparing the slaves 
for the exercise of freedom ; and insisted on compensating the masters. 
They proposed that all negro children bom after a certain day, and all then 
under six years of age, should be free ; that all others should be considered 
free, but should be compelled to labour for their present owners, under 
certain conditions — the field-slaves for twelve years, the house-slaves for 
seven ; that Parliament provide magistrates and teachers for the appren- 
ticed negroes $ and that £15,000,000 be advanced to the planters as a loan. 
Mr. Buxton and Lord Ho wick, supported by strong public demonstrations, 
succeeded in reducing the term of apprenticeship from twelve and seven, to 
seven and five years ; but the planters' party succeeded in converting the loan 
of fifteen millions into a gift of twenty To the principle of compensation 
there were many objectors, and to the amount, many more — ^but this enormous 
sum was voted by large majorities; and the acquiescence of the people, even 
of the classes that complained of every fringe on the chair of state, was an act 
of national generosity as remarkable as any in the history of the world. — The 
1st of August, 1834, was the appointed day of legal emancipation. The planters 
of Antigua nobly and wisely made it the day of actual liberation, declining 
the term of apprenticeship. The Governor of Jamaica (the Marquis of Sligo) 
attempted in vain to stimulate the legislature of that island to a similar act, 
by the manumission of his own slaves. But throughout the islands, the 
negroes gave the highest proof of their fitness for freedom by the religious 
self-possession with which they celebrated its advent. The first hour of the 
1st of August beheld them on their knees in the missionary chapels, and the 
dawn was saluted with the mutual congratulations of thousands of families, 
now their own property, and with rude songs of thanksgiving to the God 
whose hand they had been taught to see in this loosing of their fetters. 

The Grey Ministry had also grappled with, if not overthrown, the devour- 
ing dragon of pauperism. Upon the just and humane principle that every 
one born in the land has a right to subsistence from it — the able-bodied 
by labour, the disabled by relief— a monstrous system of injustice and 
cruelty had grown up. An act passed in the thirty-sixth year of the 
reign of George the Third, had engrafted upon the old statute of Elizabeth 
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tha abtiird )>fiaoiple that relief thould b« given to the poor to such a4 
amottnti and in sueh a manneri as to ensure their oomfort Magistrates and 
OTeneers had, therefore, power to diatribnte the proeeeds of the poor-rates 
at the dwellings of the claimants, and without the applioation of any teet 
of necessity. It was impossible that such a provision should not operate 
up to the very limits of enduranee ; and when the amount thus levied 
reached the sum of seven millions in one year, that boundary was visible. 
It was then no question of party politics, but a question of social existence 
— ^the question whether the idle should be permitted to eat up altogether 
the substance that was barely sufficient for the industrious. The non-pro- 
ducers of all ranks naturally sympathiae— -and now, coantry justices and 
fund-holding spinsters were loud in declamation against the impious cruelty 
of diminishing the patrimony of the poor. The Whigs only did what any 
Government must have done in girding themselves to wrestle with the 
evil. But they set about it in a manner that soon became known as a cha- 
racteristic of the party — the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry The 
Commission consisted of nine persons, including the Bishops of London 
and Chester, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick for secretary. The investigation 
was thorough and skilful. The reports disclosed a mass of appalling 
facts, drawn from every parish in England and Wales. The money cost of 
the system, heavy as it was, was shown to be of subordinate importance— 
that the sources of wealth, capital and labour, were being destroyed by the 
pressure upon employers and the demoralisation of labourers. Farmers 
had their land impoverished by the necessity they were under of taking 
from the parish officer gangs of men who, sure of payment from the 
rates, could not be made to work. Shopkeepers could not get rid 
of their wares, because the poor-rate was a second rent, and those who 
should be their best customers had food and fuel from the overseer's 
table. Labourers were demoraliaed by the degrading consciousness that the 
best could scarcely make more than the worst — that if he married, the parish 
might give him a bonus with his wife ; if he got children, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, there was a shilling or eighteen-pence a week for each. So crushing 
had the system become, that in many parishes the land had been allowed to 
go untilled. And there was but one hopeful fact to set off against all this 
— ^that in some few parishes, a sagacious and spirited public had redeemed 
the administration of the law from perversion, and themselves from ruin. 
The Commission was appointed in the early part of 1832— in April, 1834, 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill was introduced by Lord Althorp. As that bill 
became law with little alteration, and its main provisions are still in force, it 
is unnecessary to explain them here — ^its merits and defects we shall diwover 
in tracing its operation. The opposition to it proceeded chiefly from the 
parties we have already indicated, headed by a newsoaper which is believed 
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seldom to aet vithoat a concealed motive — ^but the bill paned through ita 
aereral stages by large majorities, and received the royal assent at the cioee 
of the session. — ^Partly in consequence of the Poor-laif inquiry, and as an 
important supplement to it, Mr. Sadler and Lord Ashley obtained a com- 
miasion to investigate the condition of the children employed in silk and 
cotton iactoriee. The report of the Commissioners dispelled some unjust 
and exaggerated notions, but amply justified the interference of the Legis- 
lature ; and in the session of 1833 was passed the first of a series of acts 
for the protection and instruction of the juvenile operatives. 

Two other achievements of Earl Grey's Ministry may be recorded in as 
many sentences. They took from the East India Company their commercial 
monopoly, and renewed their territorial power for twenty years from April, 
1894.*— The charter of the Bank of England was renewed, on the recom- 
mendation of a secret committee, but for reasons that had ample publicity. 
The new contract was to be terminable at any time upon twelve months' 
notice after the 1st of August, 1855, or upon the repayment of eleven 
millions owing by the country to the Bank ; and the Company were required 
thenc^orth to publish weekly statements of their stock of bullion and amount 
of notes in circulation. 

To Lord-Chancellor Brougham belongs the almost exclusive credit of two 
important projects of law reform. As soon as he was in office, he revived, 
in the House of Lords, a measure he had before presented to the Com- 
mons — a bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction ; in other words, 
for the cheap administration of justice. This was rejected by the Peers; 
but in 1883, the noble lord carried a measure for abolishing thirteen 
offices in the Court of Chancery, and otherwise effecting a saving of 
£70,000-^to the melancholy horror of his predecessor, Eldon.— For Educa- 
tion he could do nothing personally; bat his colleagues did what was 
regarded by themselves, and almost universally, as the small beginning 
of a great good — namely, the procuring, in 1833, of a grant of £20,000 
for the promotion of education, through the National and the British and 
Foreign School Societies. 

In what had they failed? Chiefly in their dealings with the great prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, which had figured so conspicuously in the 
manifestoes of the party while out of office, or struggling to keep it. It is 
true they did not, with one or two exceptions, profess those broad doctrines 
to which the Dissenting body, the hereditary guardians of ecclesiastical 
freedom, were traditionally pledged, and to which they have now advanced 
as a ground of action. Orey and Russell were earnest and eloquent in the 
advocacy of what they termed, and of what generally passed for, religious 
liberty, but which is, indeed, only toleration— they were even careful to avow 
themselves the faithful sons of the Established Church) the bare existence 
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of which is plainly inoompetible with the fall enjoyment of civil rig^hls ine- 
spective of religious opinions. When they came to deal, eyen from the heighti 
of office, with what were called Dissenters' grievances, they found thenuelTes 
powerless in comparison with High Churchmen, gaTe up the contest 
and have not renewed it to this day. — ^First, there was exclusion 
from the Universities — the absolute exclusion from Oxford of all who 
could not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and from University 
honours at Cambridge. The demand was, as a matter of civil right, 
that these religious tests be abolished, and the national schools thrown 
open to men of all creeds. In this demand the Ministry acquiesced, 
as did also a party in the University of Cambridge. From these 
latter, a tentative petition, signed by sixty-three resident members, 
praying for the abolition of religious tests to candidates for degrees in arts, 
law, and medicine, was presented to Parliament by Earl Orey and Mr. 
Spring Rice, in March, 1834. But Government left to private members the 
introduction of a bill to give effect to this petition. It was taken in hand 
by Colonel Williams and Mr. Wood. But before they could bring on a 
debate, the two Universities had brought all their influence to bear upon 
Parliament, and provoked a fierce excitement in politico-religious circles. 
Ministers supported the bill, taough reluctantly, and the second and third 
readings were carried by large majorities ; but in the Lords it was thrown 
out by 187 to 85; and there the matter was allowed to rest. — Secondly, as 
to church-rates and tithes. The Dissenting members— of whom there were 
several — ^introduced a motion on churoh-rtites early in 1834; but were 
induced to withdraw it by the promise of a Government plan. In April, 
Lord Althorp brought forward that scheme. It consisted simply of the 
substitution of a grant of £250,000 from the land-tax for the rate ; that 
sum to be applied as Parliament should direct in maintaining the fabrics of 
the Church. Neither Dissenters nor economists could consent to this 
pacificatory juggle; and though the resolution enunciating the propo- 
sition was carried by 256 against 140, the scheme was dropped. Lord 
Althorp was equally unfortunate in attempting a measure for the commu- 
tation of tithes. Affirming, as an essential principle, that tithes belonged 
to the Church, he proposed only to alter the method of collection. But 
while Nonconformists denied the principle, both clergy and landlords dis- 
liked the details, of the scheme ; and it, too, was abandoned. — Thirdly, as 
to Dissenting marriages. Lord John Russell was as unsuccessful in this 
particular, as Lord Althorp with the former two. He brought in a bill 
which permitted the celebration of marriage in Dissenting chapels, but re- 
quired the publication of banns at the parish church. As this stamped all 
other denominations with the brand of inferiority to the Episcopal sect, self- 
respect forbad them to accept the relief to their feelings which the per- 
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mission to marry in their own way undoubtedly afforded ; for distressing 
scenes had become quite frequent at the hymeneal altar — the wedding-party 
sometimes giving public notice that they appeared there under protest ; the 
officiating clergyman sometimes dwelling with insulting emphasis on offen- 
sive passages in the service. The bill was, therefore, actively opposed, instead 
of being gratefully supported; and was, consequently, relinquished.— The 
exclusion of Jews from Parliament was something more than a *' Dissenting 
g^evance" — an anomaly perpetrated by accident, and repudiated by liberal 
politicians of all shades. Mr. Grant carried a bill through the Commons in 
1833 for the rectification of this injustice i but the Government who had 
so recently humbled the Lords in the dust, permitted them to throw out the 
measure. In the same session, Mr. Pease, a Quaker, was allowed to take 
his seat on making affirmation of allegiance, in lieu of swearing. — Indirectly, 
and unintentionally, however, the Whigs had already proved of great 
service to the party they had thus disappointed* In 1833, Mr. FaithfuU, 
member for Brighton, had only a solitary supporter — Mr. Cobbett — on 
bringing forward a motion declaring that Church revenues were derived 
from national property, and proposing their partial diversion. The next year, 
a deputation of Nottingham Dissenters— headed by Mr. William Howitt— 
told the perplexed Premier that a separation of the Church from the State 
was " precisely what they desired." " Voluntary Church Societies'' began 
about the same time to make their appearance in Scotland, the national Church 
of that country beginning to be distracted by the dispute that ultimately 
broke it up. And Dissenters in England were learning both " to do and 
to suffer." We read first, about this time, of conscientious recusants going 
to prison for non-payment of church-rates; and find on the records of the 
House numerous petitions for the abolition of the spiritual courts, and 
inquiries into Church revenues. To appease these demands, Ministers 
consented, in 1834, to the appointment of an Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Preparatory thereto, they issued a circular to churchwardens requiring certain 
particulars relative to their respective parishes. The result was an amusing 
illustration of the fate of the Whigs throughout their dealings with the 
Church. Some took no notice of the missive ; others declined to comply ; 
and a third class took to lecturing the secular minister for intruding upon 
the sacred precincts. But the Government thus buffeted could scarcely 
expect belief in their sincerity, when they were known to surpass their 
predecessors in the profiigacy of their ecclesiastical patronage. Earl 
Grey bestowed a stall^at Westminster on a relative of his, already Bishop 
of Hereford, and an Irish deanery on a political dependent, previously in 
enjoyment of a living worth £1,200 a-year ; and did not scruple to defend 
these appointments, with an air of innocent surprise that any one should 
object. 
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The doctrine of the finality of the Refonn Act, the Whigs had already 
set up. Several members of the Minifttryi and some of its ablest supporters, 
were pledged to make the ballot a rider to that act ; bat, year after year, 
on self-destractive excuses, Mr. Grote's motion to that effect was voted 
down. — ^Tbree members of the Ministry supported a motion for a fixed 
duty on com ; bat it was rejected by two to one. — Mr» Hume made aiusaal 
attempts to abolish military flogging ; but though, in 1833, he was within 
eleven of a majority in a large House, and though a private of the Scots 
Greys had been flogged, really, it was believed, for having written to a 
newspaper in the heat of the Reform agitation, nothing was done. — ^Mr. 
Buckingham failed only by five votes, to initiate a better system than that 
of impressment for the supply of seamen. 

One other of Mr. Hume's many motions was carried for him by an 
unwelcome agency. He had repeatedly urged the Commons to provide for 
their own better accommodation, but in vain. In the evening of the 16th 
of October, 1834, a fire broke out, from the overheating of the stoves, 
which, in a few hours, left standing only the walls of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Westminster Hall and the Law Courts were saved only by plenteous 
effusions of water. The Commons' Library, and some valuable pieces of 
antiquity, were the most deplorable part of the loss. 

One more incident of the Reform Ministry must be mentioned. — ^Trade 
Unions had become as formidable in 1834 as they were ten years previously; 
for the fashion had extended to the ignorant agricultural labourers. Six Dor- 
setshire peasants having been detected in administering oaths to their con- 
fraternity, it was determined to strike, through them, at the whole system. 
They were, therefore, indicted under an obsolete statute, hastily tried, and a 
verdict being obtained against them, hurried off to undergo their sentence 
of seven years' transportadon. Government had better have obtained a new 
law than have thus stretched an old one The convicts knew that they had 
been punished really for one offence, nominally for another. The vrhole 
mass of working-men knew this too, and resolved on interference in their 
behalf. The London Unionists convened a great meeting for Monday, 
April the 21st, in Copenhagen-fields, to support a memorial for the recall of 
the labourers. But a knot of foolish men gave occasion to surmise that an 
attack on London was seriously intended, and the Government made prompt 
and ample, though quiet, preparations accordingly. A memorial was to be 
presented the same day to Lord Melbourne, at the Home Office ; and it 
was carried up by a procession 30,000 strong. Lord Melbourne appeared at 
a window, but declined to receive a deputation thus attended, as an attempt 
to intimidate him. The procession quietly filed off to Kensington Common, 
as quietly dispersed, and London again breathed freely. But the people were 
right, and when their petition was presented in a more becoming manner, 
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it -wmB favourably reoeived, and a free pardon teot out to the Borehester 
labourers. The conduct of the Government throughout the affair was both 
couarageous and humane, though not without an extra-judicial air; — per- 
eonally, the new men were at least an improvement on Sidmoath and 
Castlereagh. 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲KOTHXR WICUKOTDlf Xirn»UO]Rnt«-0tB aOSKBX PSCL, PBBMXltR— WHAT Wt PROPOSSD, WHAT 
BB ATTBMPTEO, AHD HOW HE WAS P8V8TSATBD— THS WHIOS BS-CALLSD— KUmClPAL RXFOBM— 
THE CHtraCH VX EKGLAin) AXD IRBLAKD— BXOUTEATION 0>> MAH&XAaSS ACT-^riNAKCE : THB 
KXW8PAPXR-STAMP— THE BADICAL BXF0BHXR8 AND THS HOUSE OV LORDS-^DHtHCflOir OP THB 
OSEAT ORAKQX 0OH8PI&AGT— CHUKCH-BATBS AHD CHimOH LAKDS— IBISB HVMCtPAL EXPOHH 
•^ Cnm. AND CBIMIKAL LAW AMBNiaCSNT— IBI8H POOH-LAW BILL— DXATH OF THB KING — HIS 
CRAHACTEB WITH 8TAZBSHXN AND THB PBOPLX. 

The Duke of Wellington was naturally the King's resort, now that he 
had got rid of his intrusted Ministers $ and probably the Duke was not 
much surprised at their dismissal or his own summons. But there was 
one man alike essential to a Conservative Government, and perfectly 
innocent of intrigues for its estabUshment—namely, Sir Robert Peel. 
He had betaken himself, during the recess, to Italy, and was fetched thence 
to take the Premiership. Some time must elapse before his arrival ; and 
the Duke of Wellington undertook, with the assistance of Lord Lyndhurst, 
to conduct the affairs of the country during that interval. His Grace 
was, therefore, sworn in as Plrst Lord of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State $ and calmly fulfilled his plural functions, despite the ridicule and even 
menaces of the displaced Whigs. 

By the end of December, Sir Robert Peel had arrived, and quickly 
completed his arrangements. He combined in himself the offices of 
Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Lyndhurst, of course, 
was Chancellor $ Sir James Scarlett succeeding him as Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, with the title of Lord Abinger. The Earl of Rosslyn became 
President of the Council, and Lord WhamcUffe took the Privy SeaL 
The Duke of Wellington went to the Foreign, Mr« Goulbourn to the 
Home, and Lord Aberdeen to the Colonial, offices* Among the other 
appointments were those of Mr. C. Wynne and Mr. Henries. Mr. F. 
Pollock and Mr. W. Follett, were made Attorney and Solicitor-GeneraL 
The Earl of Harrington went to Lreland as Lord-Lieutenant, with Sir K* 
Sugden as Chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge as Chief Secretary. 
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It was easy to find faalt with these appointments— ^especially the latter. 
But the fault-flndets were cheeked by the appearance of a Letter to the 
Electors of Tamworth, from their illustriotis representative. Throogh that 
mediam, the new Premier informed the comitry of his porposesy and be- 
spoke its candoar. The document was remarkable in itself, and as the 
first of a remarkable series. Sir Robert sets out by declaring himself 
a reformer of " proved abuses,'' and points, in confirmation, to his deal- 
ings with the currency, criminal law, and Roman Catholic grievances. 
The Reform Act he describes as *< a final and irrevocable settlement--& 
settlement which no friend to the peace and welfare of the country would 
attempt to disturb." Enumerating the questions which had engaged 
the attention of the reformed Parliament, he shows that he is at one, on 
many points, with the avowedly Reform party — and for the rest, he was 
open to new light. The conclusion of the address was in a deprecatory and 
almost desponding tone : — ** I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me 
with the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with great distrust 
of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, but, at the same time, 
with a resolution to persevere which nothing could inspire but the strong 
impulse of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and the firm 
beUef that the people of this country will so far maintain the prerogatives of 
the King as to give to the Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confi- 
dence, but a fair triaL" 

That the country might formally pronounce on this manifesto. Parliament 
was dissolved within a few weeks of the time appointed for its reassembling. 
In the elections only two parties were visible — the Conservatives and Liberals, 
lliere were not a few earnest and even ultra Reformers who had the sagacity 
to foresee that if Sir Robert Feel meant what he said, he was more likely to 
work out their views than a timid and divided Ministry ; but they were 
not numerous in the classes that are admitted to the polling-booth. The 
Conservatives worked with the high-wrought zeal of hope — the Liberals, 
with the energy of shame. The former gained in the counties ; the latter, 
in the small boroughs— a tolerable indication of the unavowed auxiliaries 
employed on either side, landlord infiuence and money power. It was cal- 
culated, from the total returns, that the Whigs and Whig-Radicals would 
out-number avowed Ministerialists by one hundred to one hundred and 
thirty. 

The Liberals lost no time in proving their strength. On the 19th of 
February the Commons proceeded to the choice of the Speaker^ and this 
time the Whigs joined with their Radical allies in objecting to Sir C. 
Manners Sutton. Mr. Abercrombie was chosen by a majority of ten [316 
to 306J ; and Sir Charles was rewarded for his long services with the title of 
Viscount Canterbury. 
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The King's speech deplored the depression of agriculture, in contrast with 
other interests ; recommended a reduction of the burdens on land ; announced 
the appointment of the Church and Municipal Corporation Commissions ; 
and requested the attention of Parliament to the ecclesiastical grievances of 
the three kingdoms. 

The Address in the Lords' wascarried without a division, but not without 
an animated debate. Lords Melbourne and Brougham asked, with oharao- 
teristic differences of expression, why the late Ministry had been dismissed 
if the condition of the country was such as the royal speech described it ? 
and why the Duke of Wellington had presumed to constitute himself a pro- 
Tisional government ? The Duke defended himself by appeals to precedent 
and to the sacredness of the prerogative ; — his supporters dwelt upon the 
incidents df the recess, and especially upon what they called the indeUoacy of 
a statement, attributed to Lord Brougham, which was made in a morning 
paper, as to the dismissal of Ministers, that ** the Queen had done it all." 
In the Commons, Lord Morpeth moved an amendment expressing regret at 
the dissolution of Parliament ; which was ultimately carried by a majority of 
seven [316 to 309]. 

The Premier was at once challenged to resign ; and, declining, was asked 
by no less a person than Lord John Russell, whether it was true that he in- 
tended to again dissolve Parliament, and, in case the Mutiny Bill had not 
passed, to keep up the army on the responsibility of the Government P to such 
absurd suspicions or mean devices did the impatience of the Opposition posh 
them. — The third important division of the session was taken on a motioik 
by the Marquis of Chandos for the repeal of the malt duty; which was re- 
sisted by the leaders of both parties, and defeated by a majority of 168.— In 
the next subject of discussion the Ministry were in an unfortunate position. 
Among their Tory hangers-on was the Marquis of Londonderry, whose claims 
it had been resolved to appease by appointing him to the embassy at St. 
Petersburg. As his lordship had made himself a conspicuous exception to 
the national sympathy with the Polish cause, and was chivalrous in devotion 
to despots in general, the appointment was deemed a fair subject for the 
interference of Parliament, though closely appertaining to the Crown. Sir 
Robert Peel defended the appointment on the ground of the former services 
of the Marquis, whose retirement from the Austrian embassy he showed to 
have been regretted by Mr. Canning. The motion brought forward by the 
Opposition was withdrawn, because premature ; but the debate effected its 
object. Lord Londonderry declining the appointment. 

About the middle of March, the Lord Chancellor presented the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,* the Attorney-General gave notice of two 

* The Commission consisted of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High Chancellor, the 
ATch>)iahop of York, the Earl of Harrow by, the Bishopa of London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, 
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billt for imendisg Church discipline^ Sir Henry Hardinge of an Irish Hthe 
8chenie» and the Premier of two measoret — one for the relief of Diaaentersi 
by providing for the civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths j 
the other, for the commutation of tithes in England. The governmental 
resources of the Minister seemed inexhaustible — his energy and self-control 
invincible. Only one of the several defeats he sustained can be looked upon 
as de8erved<— that on the University of London Charter. Failing of obtain- 
ing the admission of Dissenters to Oxford and Cambridge, the friends 
of liberal education now moved for an address to the King, praying him to 
empower the London University to grant degrees, except in medicine and 
divinity. The Ministry proposed rather an obstructive than a negative 
amen^ent, which was rejected by 246 to 136. Still Sir Robert did not 
give way — he had resolved that the country should have the piojecta and 
spirit of his administration hxrlj before it The Lrish Tithe Bill was mutu- 
ally accepted as the ground of decisive battle. The bill itself the Liberal 
party did not much quarrel with— Lord John Bussell claimed it as identical 
in principle wiUi that of the late Ministry i Mr. O'Connell pointed out that 
it was better, inasmuch as the bill of last session proposed to give the land- 
lords two*fifths of the tithes, securing to the clergy seventy-seven and a half 
per eent. of their Itf^l income, and charging seventeen and a half per cent. 
of the whole on the consolidated fund, while this measure would give the 
landlords only one-fourth of the amount, secure the clergy only seventy-five 
per cent., and devolve no charge on the imperial exchequer. On the 30th 
of March, Lord John Bussell brought forward the motion on which 
the existence of the Ministry was to be staked -~ that the House 
resolve itself into a committee to consider the temporalities of the 
Church of Lreland. After a four nights' debate, this was carried by 
a majority of 33 [322 to 289]. On the evening of the same day the House 
went- into committee, and Lord John moved, ** That it is the opinion of this 
committee that any surplus which may remain after fully providing for the 
spiritual instruc^on of the members of the Establiflhed Church in Ireland, 
ought to be appUed to the general education of all classes of Christians.' 
On the 6th jof April, the debate was. concluded, and the resolution carried 
by 25 votes [262 against 237]. In a third motion, the Whig leader de- 

the BjghtBaneinabLB Sir Boberfc PMiU H. Opolbjam, C. W. W. Wynne, H. HobbooM, and 8ir 
Herbert tenner. The Gauetie enuoaacing their appointment described them to be eonunis- 
eionen for considering the state of t^e sereral dioceses in England and Wales with referenee 
to the amount of th^ xevenues, to the more equal distribution of episcopal dnties, and to the 
prevention of the neoessity of attadiing hj jeommeadam to bishoprics, benefieee with the cure of 
eooh ; for eonsidoing the state of the several cathedral and oollegiate chorches within the 
same, with a view to the suggestion of measures for rendering them most conducive to the 
efficaoy of the EstabliBhed Ghveh ; also for devising the best mode of providing for the enre of 
souls, with special referenoe to the residenoe of the clergy on their respective benefieee. 
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dared that ** no measaie on the subject of tithes in IreUnd can lead to a 
satia&ctory and final adjustment, which does not embody the principle con- 
tained in the foregoing resolntion"— which the Honse adopted^ after another 
long debate^ by 285 to 258. — In all these divisions, it was the Irish mem- 
bers who had giyen the Opposition a majority. 

The next day [April the 8th], Sir Robert Peel informed the House that he 
and his coUeagoes had resigned their oflBces. The speech with which he 
followed that announcement is one of the memorabilia of his long career. 
He avowed that it was with great reluctance that he retired^ because he be- 
iiered that, possessing the confidence of the King, and supported by a large 
and morally powerful proportion of the people, he could haye speedily settled 
some important questions now again at the mercy of aoddent. In dignified 
and emphatic terms he yindicated his retention of oiBce thus long, and his 
abandonment of it now. These were his concluding words : — ^ The 
whole of my political life has been spent in the House of Commons 
— ^the remainder of it will be spent in the Honse of Commons 
and, whateyer may be the eonflicts of parties, I, for one, shall always 
wish, whether in a majority or in a minority, to stand well with the House 
of Commons. Under no circumstances whateyer, under the pressure ol no 
difficulties, under the influence of no temptation, will I eyer adrise the 
Crown to resign that great aouroe of moral strength which consists in a 
strict adherence to the praetiee, to the prindples, to the spirit, to the letter, 
oi the constitution. I am confident that in that adherence will be found 
the surest safq^fuard against any impending or eyentual danger ; and it is 
because I entertain that conviction, that I, in conformity with the opinioos 
of my colleagues, consider that a goyemment ought not to persist in carrying 
on public afibirs after the sense of the House has been fully and deliberately 
expressed, in opposition to the opinion of a majority of the House of 
Commons. It is because I have that conviction deeply rooted in my mind, 
and regre tti ng, as I most deeply do r^;ret, the necessity which has com- 
pelled me to abandon lus Majesty's service at the present moment, that, 
upon the balance of public considerations, I feel that the course which I have 
now taken is more likely to sustain the character of public men, and to 
promote the permanent interests of the country, than if I had longer 
penevered in what I believe would have proved a frnitleBs attempt to 
conduct as a Minirter the King's service, in defiance of that opposition 
which has hitherto obstmcted the satisbetory progres s of public business." 
Loud and protracted dieering, from all parts of the House, it is recorded, 
followed the expresrion of these sentiments. Perhaps some of the victors 
sheady hegan to donbt whether they had not succeeded too well;— could 
they have looked but a little way into the future, and have seen the 
•vrender by their now elated leaders of the " principle " that was sappoied 

8 
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to baTe triamphed in the humiliatbn of tbe BtateBmui; oottld they have 
locked further on, to the colminatum of that ^ polilieal lifs i* and further 
yeti to the deetrootion even of the .man beneath tbe hoo&of his horse— hov 
irottld &ey haw ibnink from mutaking for eontictioni of public duty the 
blind impulaes of factioni or of mingling with the diaoharge of that dnty one 
drop of par^ rancour I 

On the retirement of 1^ Eobert Peeli the King tried to tempt JUul Grey 
badL to public life, but was adfised by the Tenerable BoUeman to scfcall 
Lord Melbourne— 'to whom bit Mijeity, with ill tastCi though kindly 
feeling, had offered an Earldom and the Garter, as a oompemation lor his 
«hrupt diemiual. One thing the King stipulated for— ^that Lord Broughaoi 
ebonid not reeume the woolsack; and bia former coUeagues aecmed to 
prefer the ehance of hn enmity to attempting to aet with him. Bat as it 
was not easy to find another Chancellor who would bear compttiaon with 
Brougham or LyndhutBt, the Great Seal wbb entrusted to a commissioii, 
consisting of Sur Charles Pepys, Sir Lancelot Shadwelly and Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet Lord Durham was sent out as ambasBador to Bjiasia. Tbe 
leading members of Lord Melbaume^ former Ministry went bcusk to 
their places; the most notable change being that £arl Mul^^aTe (now 
Marquis of Normanby) became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with Loid 
Morpeth for Chief Secretary. Mr. Littleton was raised to the peerage by 
tbe title of Lord Uatherton. Mr. Charles Grant, the Colonial Secoretary, 
was likewise called to the House of Lords as Baron Glenelg. Out of the 
se?enteen Yacancies in the representation oecasioned by these ctiangeey 
three were filled up by Conservatire candidates ; Lord John Bussell was 
turned out of the representation of Booth DcTonshire, ajsd had to accept of 
that of Stroud, Colonel Fox making way for him ; and, by a similar 
accommedation, Lord Palmerston was returned for Tiverton. 

Parliament did not resume business till the middle of May. I<ord John, 
taking the lead in the Commons, set out with the oieouraging deola«itioo, 
that if he had learned anything by the eaEpecience of the three yeam during 
which be had been a member of tbe Government, it was that they fpe^uAntly 
fell into difficulties by undertaking too great a multiplicity of matteia. He 
therefore deoliued to undertake more, for this session, than muni^pal re- 
form, and the adjustment of the Irish tithe question. The Conaervative 
Opposition admitted the wisdom of caution, but they justly asked* Bid you 
not complun in the amendment which you carried upon the address, that 
beside ^ese questions, the progress of "other refoims" had been int6^ 
rapted by tbe dissolution of Parliament ? Badloals and Dissenters looked 
cooUy upon the Ministers whom they had done their utmost to return to 
power ^-^hfir disappointment was in time to be turned to indignation. 
' On the. 5th of June, Lord John Russell expounded his scheme of 
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munidiNd fsform. It eomprebended 178 oorporations, inclading a ]K»pttl«r 
tioa of more than two miUiooi. He proposed to deal with, as the CommiasioQ 
had been instmoted to inqoire into, their boundaries, judicature, police, and 
finance. Hitherto there bad been a oloae monopoly of the executive and 
conatituent functions in these eorporatbns. ETerj city and borough bad its 
cliques of dignitaries m esttf or utjwsse, and each clique its tribes of corrupt 
and futious clients. Funds bequeathed for purposes of diarity, education, 
or other public uses, were notoriously squandered in feasting and shows. 
The Commission appointed in '38 had goD« into every corporate town, and 
aaoertained all that could be known about its corporate estate and manage- 
ment i and in nearly every one of those towns had been treated to abuse 
and threats. But they had completed their task, and on their recommen- 
dattoas the Minister proceeded. The first point to be decided, the 
boundaries of the corporation territories, involved a constitutional question 
— whether the right to alter them ky in the Crowai by whom charters were 
originaUy granted, or in the Legislature ;^t was ultimately decided that 
barristers should be appointed, after the passage of this bill, for the settle- 
ment of those boundaries. The finances of the corporations were rescued 
from further malversation by being placed under the jurisdiction of charitable 
trustees under the Lord Chancellor. For the better administration of justice, 
128 of the 178 boroughs had a commission oi the peace assigned to them, 
and the other 50 were to have salaried poUce-mMiglstrates on applioation to 
the Government. Police, paving and lighting, and other local matters, were 
to be regulated by the town-councils. The constituencies were to consist of 
resident householders, having paid poor and other rates three full 
years. It was a glaring defiBOt of this scheme, that from these just and 
salutary changes the City of London was exempted ; but the omission was 
deemed essential to the eafety of the measure. As it was, it passed the 
lower Houae only by majorities composed of Irish and Scotch members, 
whose constituents it did not affect. The Lords carried one hostile amend- 
ment after another, threatened indefinite delay by consenting to hear counsel 
against the bill, and materially damaged it by preserving the parliamentary 
and municipal franchises to the thousands of venal paupers who enjoyed 
them by virtue of birth or creation for factious purposes. The Commons 
zeloetaatly accepted these alterations, and the bill passed by the close 
of the session, which was protracted to the second week of September. 

Through that session, Ministers made no progress with the other object 
to which they were pledged — ^Irish Church Reform. Lord Morpeth intro- 
duced, nearly at the end of JTune^ a bUl which re-asserted the appropriation 
principle, but proposed to remit to the titheowners the £1,000,000 which 
had been ''advanced'' to them. To this latter feature, the Radicals were 
strongly opposed— to the former, Sir R. Peel, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
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Stanley objected that all the property of the Church was aacred to the 
primary purposes of the institution, religious worship and instructioa; 
while Ministers contended that those objects included education and benevo- 
lence, and admitted that as an establbhment for the propagation of Protes- 
tantism the Church could not be defended. The second reading of 
the bill was carried by a majority of 37 ; and its authors contrived to add 
in committee, a clause authorizing an advance of £50,000 for educational 
purposes, in anticipation of the surplus to accrue from the suppressed 
benefices and improved management. Thus the bill went up to the Lords, 
who struck out all the appropriation clauses, by a majority of 07 ; and 
Ministers therefore abandoned it. 

In the spring of 1836, the struggle upon Irish tithes was preluded by 
Lord John Russell's promised measures on English tithes and Dissenters' 
marriages. His plan for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales 
was easily carried. It provided for the extinction within two years of the 
right to exact tithes in kind, substituting for them a rent-charge, to be 
regulated by the average price of com during the precediDg seven years. 
Commissioners were appointed, with authority, in cases where the parties 
could not agree upon the commutation, before October 1st, 1838, to make 
a permanent award. Lord John's second measure oonsbted of two bills- 
one of which permitted Dissenters to marry in places of worship duly 
licensed for the purpose, and relieved the public generally from the obliga- 
tion of any religious ceremony ; the second provided for the general regis- 
tration of marriages, births, and deaths, as had been proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel. — ^Lord Morpeth was again in charge of the Irish Tithe Bill. 
The appropriation principle was not put conspicuously forward, but 
Ministers still professed a determination to stand or fall by its enactment 
The debate this year took a wider range than previously; and evinced a 
growing perception, on the part of the Conservatives, of the necessity for 
extensive alterations in the Church of Ireland, but at the same time a 
determination not to yield a supposed principle. It is curious to observe 
the use made on both sides of this word ; each seeming to consider the 
professed convictions of the other as things to be put in abeyance, or altoge- 
ther laid aside as impracticable, at pleasure. Thus we find Lord Stanley at 
once conspicuous for his fervour in maintaining his own views, and urgent 
in advising the Ministry to give up their <* abstract principle " for the sake 
of a great practical attainable good. On the 1st of June, his lordship 
moved an amendment to the second reading, the object of which was 
to preserve to the Church its undiminished revenues. After a three 
nights' debate, the amendment was rejected by 300 against 261. 
The Lords again deleted the appropriation clauses, and altered other 
clauses relating to stipends. This gave rise, when the bill, returned to the 
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Commons, to a question of privilege, the lower House claiming an exolu- 
sive right over money bills ; and on this point, without reopening the 
appropriation controversy, the bill was a third time thrown over. — A similar 
&te befel a bill for the reform of the municipal corporations of Ireland,-* 
Near the end of the session, Lord John Russell introduced a group of bills 
founded on the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commiisioners. In their 
entirety, they constituted a respectably comprehensive scheme of Church 
Keform, though essentially defective from the falsity that lay at the bottom of 
the Commissioners' recommendations — namely, an estimate of Church 
revenues at three millions and a half; which scarcely any believed to come 
near the truth. Of these bills only one was persevered with, and became 
law. It was thereby enacted that the bishoprics of Bristol and Gloucester, 
and of Sodor and Man, be united ; and the sees of Manchester and Ripon 
created. The incomes of future bishops were to be kept down to certain 
sums named; no ecclesiastical dignity or benefice was in future to be held 
in commendam,' and restrictions were placed. on the renewal of ecclesi- 
astical leases. 

** Great would be the joy of the three per cents, if Spring Rice would go 
into holy orders,'' wrote Sydney Smith in his memorable sketch of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer had surpassed his 
predecessor in ill-repute as a financier. In the session of 1836, however, he 
did one thing of very considerable though imperfect good— namely, the 
reduction of the newspaper stamp duty. During the period of the Reform 
agitation, there were a great number of unstamped newspapers in circula- 
tion; and the Government were indisposed either to take fresh business on 
their hands, or to embroil themselves with theur supporters, by interfering 
with these unlawful publications. When political affidrs returned to their 
ordinary, though widened channel, neither the producers nor the readers of 
these prints were willing to sunender them ; but, in justice to the conductors 
of the legalised press. Government could not allow them to go on — and 
public morality required some interference with the locust herd of nonsensical 
or impure sheets Uiat were abroad. A vigorous war ensued between the 
Government and the publishers. Among the latter, Henry Hetherington 
was conspicuous for his self-sacrificing resoluteness, submitting to repeated 
imprisonment and seizure of his stock in trade, and ultimately obtaining a 
decision in his favour from the judges. Mr. Lytton Bulwer was the appro- 
priate and eloquent spokesman in Parliament of those who desired, on 
public grounds, a cheap and free press ; and, supported by very numerous 
petitions, he gained from the Chancellor of the Exchequer a promise to 
surrender the stamp« Instead of its repeal, however, only a reduction from 
fourpence to one penny was effected — which, it was foretold by Lord 
Brougham and many others, would prove but a postponement of the con- 
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troveny. At Uit ia«e tiae^ reftbrMtioot wtt e impoMd on tiie ifae of new- 
fNkpen. Hm dutiM on pafwr for wriking» printtiig« and other purpoMt^ weR, 
however, equtliaed tl tho redoced nle of Ihioo^ ifpuam por povML-^ 
Agrieultoral dittrow wm tht tubjeet of Mvonl delnites, but notlii^ per* 
oeptible mbm 6i tbo diaouflsioB. That kiadrad p«rp)itxit|r, the onrmoey 
qaettioa» was foroed upon Parlknent by a Money pcnle» eommteieited 
from Atteriea, and aggrafm ltd by a bad harvest at hoaub The jourtssaok 
banks were the prineipal saffBren i and, after a ooamittee had asit upos Ifae 
anl^eet throvgh a great part of two sessioM, an alteratien wm aiade in the 
lavs afieotiag those establishmants« 

The repeated spoflnre by the Lords of measoree desired by the people 
and attempted by the Wh^Si fed a hostility to the eonstkntiim tad 
prerogstires of the npper Honse^ which the EngKsh mind weald be sk>w 
to entertain on theoretical grounds, and wfaieh might hate ^ed away wil^ 
the oessati(« of the Beform agitation. In the reesse of '85, Mr. O^Gonnell 
made a toor throagh the Northern English eemnties^ and ae ihr ae Edin- 
burgh, on purpose to agitate for a reform of the peerage) and tery 
imposing were the demonstrations made. Mr. lUppon, one it the memben 
for Gateshead, proposed, in the April following, the ejeotion of the iMehopB 
from the House of Lords, and obtained as many as 53 Totesn Mr. Roiei^iiek, 
Mr. Hnme, and Sir W« Molesworth, gave notices of motions for abridjging 
in seteral respeots their lordship's prerogatives ^ but dropped them for that 
session.-«-They had a reason for that abandonment They were in poeses- 
sion of faets which were soon to create an astoundif^ sensation on 
the pttblie, and to eflfootaally humiliate the peers. Those Ikots related to 
what was called the great Oninge conspiracy. While Sir Robert Peel was 
in power, Mr. Hume, Mr. Shiel, and other Liberal members, pressed him 
Irith questions as to the reception of addresses to the Gtown from oertain 
illegal associations called Orange Clubs. The question was at last pet In 
a shape which elicited from Mr. Goulbum an answer disavowing anything 
more than the formal acknowledgment of soeh addresses having been 
received* The unusual cheering that followed this statement seemed to give 
a very undue iffiportauee to the aflhlr. But before the dose of the session, 
Mr. Hume had obtained a committee of the House of Commons, ahd kid 
before it a vast and astounding mass of foets, showing the existence of a 
confederation headed by the Duke of Cumbeifland, as Grand Master, 
by nearly all the Tory peers, having the Bishop of Salisbury for grsnd 
chapUdn, 145,000 members in Great Britam» 175,000 in Ireland, with 
branches in almost every regiment of the army, at home or in the colonies— 
that in these associations, the deposition of the King i^ fovour of 1^ bro- 
ther was regularly canvassed, and the idea of a physical force revolution 
perfoctiy familiar. Mr. Hume's evidence consisted principally of the cor- 
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respondeaoe of Col. Fftirmiiiy tho ooniileiitidL agent of the leadefB,. wUJi hitf 

prinoipals, estendiag orer biz or eight yeanw The Duke of CttmberlMid 

and liocd KenyoB disavowed fall knowledge of hk proeoeding8,tenddift* 

tinctiy declared thennelvee ignorant of the eiisteooe of Orange GHube in 

thar axmy ; with- which the committee reposted themieWee unable to reoea* 

«le ttie endeoce belbre them. Lovd John BnaaeU induoed the Hooae to 

pause before pvoneuneiDg oa the Doke'e oondnet, to gife bint time to gel 

au% of the aaeoeiation ; but ae he did not de eo^ Lord John* gwre him np to 

the difftinot eeoeiiMr ot the CommoM* During the zeeesatrf '36, it wae m* 

ac^ved by certeia membem of the Liberal patty tooavry the matttt. throofph, 

by indicting the Dnke^ LovdKeDyon^and the Biahopof Salitbuiey, under the 

y%Ty kw for the yiolation of whieh tiie Bonheaten labourem had been 

tnnqwited; Eminent eouaael were' retained on both eidee, the indictmrate 

weie drawn, and evesything wae ready, whe&a pnncipal wituMa^oA the aide of 

the piotef tttion died from anzie^. Aa soon ae the Beuae met^ Mi. Hume 

kid the whole oaae before it,, and propoaed an addoeaa to the Kingi whieh waa 

unanimoualy agreed to in a milder form* The Buhe of Gumbedand imme* 

cBsteif proceeded to bveak up the organintion, and in a few daya the thing 

Waa at an> end^f— The peerage reformer! renewed their effOrta early in the 

next aeaaion. lifo. C Luahiogton moted for the ezoluaion of the apiritual 

lorde, received the able atipport of Mr. Gharlee Buller, and obtained 92 

TOtee out of 289^ Mt. T. Duneombo pn>peaed the abolition of the peem' 

priTilege of TOting by proxy, whidi waa defeated by a minority of only 48, 

nd liiateanaialSBg'of offioiala and dependents 

The itoyAl apee€li(1887) intioMtod that the Lriah tithe queatioix would agfdn 
be avbmitted to Parliament, bus Miniatera choae fivat to put forward that el 
BngUah ohuveb-ratfaa. Juat preTibua' to the opening of the aeaaion, there 
hod been- reunions* of refoimera in the principal conatitueniuea, at which the 
feM& policy of tiie Whig Government was aeverely crilioiied, and a deter- 
minatton^ expveeaed by the leading Radical memben to giye them heneo- 
htik only a condMaonal anpport. It waa probably thia» with the^ oiseum- 
atance that the Diaaentera were the moat powerful and vigoroua aection el 
their aupportera in the eieotoral bodi»a,that induced Miniatenb to put fosemeat 
a meaanie much wanted and likely to be carried. To Mr. Spring, Rloe, the 
Chmieellor of the Exehequer, wae committed the iatroduotion of thia acheme. 
it propoaed to plaee the landed property of the Ghoroh under aeculav 
management, aaauming that the atkLitional yield would prove auffioient to 
defray the ehargca for which chureh-ratea are levied, and leave a auj^lua 
lot the general purpoeea of the Bodeaiaatical Gommiaaion. The Ghurchr 
hiatantly took alarm at the pcopoaition. The Archbiahop of Gaatexbuiy 
aasembled hia auffragana^ and fifteen prelatea aent forth from Lambeth a 
decbration that whatever the Ghurch'a landa would yield, ahaolutely 
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belonged to her ; that, therefore, if Diiaentere were relieved by this m^thodi 
it would be at the expenie of the Cbordiy tgainst which thdr re¥ereiid 
lordihips proteited. Ministers Tehemently resented this indeooroiis pre- 
judgment by members of one House, of a scheme yet befoie the other 
branch of the Legislatare ; but the Church was stronger than the State eren 
in that House where she is unrepresented — ^the GhanceUor canied his bill 
by a majority of only five, and, therefore, dropped it* Mr* D. W. Harrey pro- 
posed the direct abolition of the impost; and was outvoted by 431. Lord John 
Russell moved for a committee of inquiry into the management of church 
lands, and obtained it by a majority of 86 $ but an amendment by Mr. 
Gonlbum, pledging th^ House to appropriate increased revenues to the 
Ghoroh exclusively, was defeated by only 26 votes.— A second attempt to 
reform the Irish municipal corporations was defisated by the Lords in the 
name of the Church. The Conservatives assented, under the leadership of 
Sir Robert Peel, to the necessity of either aboUshing or radically reforming 
the corporations, in which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added 
to the corruption of official ciiqueism, but were reluctant to establish what 
CyConnell boasted he would make of the new municipalities — << normal 
schools of agitation." The Government bill passed, however, by a minority 
of 80 ; but the Lords, under the direction of the Duke of WeUington, 
refused, by a majority of 86, to pass it till they knew what was to be done 
about the Church revenues.— Thus did the Whig policy of tinodd con- 
trivance once more break down beneath them. 

In the early part of the session, Lord John Russell introduced a aeries of 
bills for the further amelioraUon of the criminal code, reducing the number 
of crimes punishable by death to seven ; and relieving the sheriffii from the 
obligation to execute murderers within three days of their condenmation. 
The Lord Chancellor iotroduced a second time a bill for abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt, but could not get it through the Peers. Mr. Ewart 
succeeded in carrying, with the amendments of the Lords, a bill for afford- 
ing persons put on trial for felony equal legal aid with other attainted 
prisoners. 

One other measure, and that of urgent necessity, a poor-law for Ireland, 
was proposed by the Ministry. Mr. Nicholls, one of the English Poor-law 
Commissioners, had gone to Ireland a few months before, with instnietioDs 
to report on the condition of its pauper class. The measure based on his 
report was an adaptation of the new English system to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the sister isle. It was well received by all parties except 
the Irish landlords in either House, O'Connell standing neutral; and 
had reached its third stage in the Commons when an event occurred that pat 
a stop to all legislation for the remainder of the year. 

That event was, the death of King William the Fourth. It took ptaoe 
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at "Windsor Gattle, on the 20th of June, in the seyenty-third year of his 
age. He had for some weeks previoas felt his end approaching, and desured 
only to liye over the anniversary of Waterloo (the 18th). That wish was 
gratified— his children by Mrs. Jordan, the actress, were gathered abont 
his bedside — he receiyed the last rites of his Church— and with an 
assurance to the officiating Archbishop, "I am, indeed, a religious 
man," he gently passed away. A more desirable death this, than that of 
the elder brother — the two men differing in their end much as in their 
career ; the wom*out, broken-spirited, selfist and sensualist, alone with his 
terrors, unhonoured and unwept; the weak but warm-hearted sovereign and 
father, kindly esteemed by his subjects, and justly beloved by the children 
in whom he had endeavoured to repair the wrong done to their mother. 
So soon as intelligence of the King's death was communicated to ParUa- 
ment, spontaneous testimony was borne by those who had been brought 
into contact with him of the good qualities they had discerned. Lord 
Melbourne gave witness in one House of his punctual attention to public 
affairs— Lord John Russell mentioned in the other, with what pleasure he 
had performed his last official act, the reprieve of a criminal condemned to 
death. The Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, Sir R. Peel, and others, had 
each some trait or anecdote to mention ; and it was with more than decorous 
unanimity that condolence was voted to the widowed Queen. The people 
had long ceased to shout with enthusiasm for William the Reformer, and to 
hail him as the Father of his Country ; — ^but they had many kindly and 
honourable recollections of his public and private life, and he received by 
general assent an epithet seldom accorded but to men of blood, ** The 
Patriot King." 
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AND THE JUDGES— BELIOIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL CONTBOTEBSIES— COMXEECIAL APPBBHEN- 
6IONS— CHARTISM— SCOTTISH CHUBCH EXTENSION— LOKD NOBJCANBY, IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
ANU FATHER MATHEW>- CANADIAN DISCONTENTS AND REBELLION— JAMAICA— EUROPE I LOUIS 
PBXLUPPE AND HIS SUBJECTS— SPAIN — PORTUGAL — ^DENKABX— THE ZOLLTEBBIN— THE EMPE- 
RORS AND "TOUNO GERMANY"— the ZILLERTHAL PROTESTANTS— SUPPRESSION OP THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OP CRACOW— RUSSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The Princess Victoria had attained her majority but a few days before 
the event which called her to the throne. On the 24th of May, her 
eighteenth birthday was celebrated at Kensington House : her uncle, 
absent from premonitory sickness, marked his cheerful recognition of the 
event by an appropriate gift. A little after daybreak on the morning of the 
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2(Hli of June, the PriuMiU, ike hMtd of the loysk homriuoldy and tlie 
phyiietan, cnne to hmk ber «• Qumb* AmoBg the eerUesti of ^w meof 
who hattoned to do bonMipe, mm the Duke of Cuoibefflaiid ; he wbb the 
fint to HibMribe the oeth of aUegieaoey and then instaiitiy betook himaelf 
to Hanovei-^Bow kii kingdom, by Tirtne of the Satique law prewliag 
there; all bat the hottnt of hi& Orangemen rejoioing at his going, at at 
thedeparture of a timatcr oUmmL &om belofe the Eng^iah throne^ The next 
dKf the Queen met her Privy Council, and read to them an addzeoB, in 
whieh she said ^-^ 

** Edneated in England, vnder the tender and en^btmcd earn of m meet 
aifeetionate motlmry I hare learned fimm my infon^ to respect and. love the 
Cocetttation of my native ooantry. 

*^It mU be ray nneeasing study to mainlaia theRefavmed Bdigion ae by 
law established ; securing at the same thne to all the full afjoyment of 
Beligiotts Liberty. And I shall steadily protect tiie rights, and promote;, to 
the utmost of my powers the happiness and wdfsie of att ciaases of my 
anbfects*" 

This graoeftd allusion to the Duchess of S«nt was wull apprevvd by 
the general knowledge. It was widely known that the Priucese had 
bsen wis^y reared in ignorance of her precise destiny, boC in habits 
that would qualify her to fulfil its social if not its politimd 
dutiea. Anecdotes were rife of the finigality to which she had bees 
accustomed m the management of her tittle aflhifs, and the j^easure 
^ w» wont t0 take in acts of setf*denyi0g hindness ; --^ a eombl* 
nation of qualities' that were eirinced by the earliest of her subsequent acts 
— the continuing to allow to her cousins, the Fitsoiarences, the sums which 
their father had allotted them ; and the commencing to liquidate her own 
father's debts. The novelty and sentimental beauty of having for a sove- 
reign an amiable and accomplished girl, had its natural effect — the heat of 
political partisanship abated for a moment ; men of fiercely opposing aims 
and opinions found a common object of admiration and intoreat ;. rahid 
Toryism could not regret the " dreary Dokc^— piJe and irritated Dkeentent, 
chafing and gnawing at the ptUats of the sodal state, that seemed but a 
prison-house and not a home, could wish no harm to the yomg and 
innocent head on which tba crowD had descended unsought. 

** For a moment," we say, party heats abated. It was only fbr a moment 
If the sesrion had not been abruptly terminated by the death of the King, 
it would doubtless have been interrupted by the dissohition of his Ministry. 
The Whigs had dwindled down their majority of 300, to a bare vrozfcnig 
majority; and the feeling towards them out of doors was only fidntly 
represented by the divisions of the House of Cbmrnons. Id one of the few 
nttings of Piffliament previous to its promgatios and a general deotion, 
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Jjotd Ly&dhont delWtrtd, m the «pp«r Hoaw» a apeeek the bitter wf&niy 
d wbieh mmtctHy ezag^iated the gencn^ BeDtiment. It eoBsisied of a 
rmeir of the reiga and of the senioDy with iiich ooMments ae these :— 
** The Boble T^oount and hk cetieagaea were utterly powerleM— ttttedy 
ineflfeient afid ineompeteat, as senFants of the Crown ; equally powerless^ 
iBeapaMe^ and ineffieienty as regarded the people. Almost every reasonabb 
toob had bat one opinion of their condact. It eltmted the pity of their 
ffiends, and exoited tiie scorn and derision of the enemies of their 
eoimtry«* There was no rejdy to such invectiTe as this, bat a eatalogue of 
-works aoeomplished ; and that waa just what the Whigs could not adduce. 
Tliey went to the country, instead, with two cries— the fa?our of the Queen, 
and resistance to the demand for Scoitish Church Extension. That the 
Queen had exptessed a widi to retain their serrieesr was deemed warrant 
«aoagh for a use of the royal name which would have been resented as in 
the last degree *' uneonstitutional/* if made by the other party# The Bis- 
smitMrs were held to their allegionee by representations grounded oa 
eireumstanees we shall presently explain. But neither did appeals to the 
I6yal nor to the democratlo prevail to restore a Whig majority. Several of the 
principal constituencies openly deserted to Conservatism* Mr. Hume was 
compelled by the electors of Middlesex to accept the representation of 
Kilkenny at the hands of Mr. O'ConndL Mr. Qrote, the favourite of the 
City of London, waa rv-elected by a mqority of only six, Mr. Boebuck 
was unseated at Bath } Liverpool and Hull gave np their Radical Ux 
Conservative memben. It wes finally estimated that the Whigs and Whig- 
Badicals combined would have a preponderance in the Commons of not 
more than twelve votes; and the Opposition immediately raised a fund for 
oontesting in committee half a dozen doubtful returns. 

It may be well before resuming our Parliamentary narrative, to bestow a 
glanee upon the condition of the kingdoms ov«r which Victoria had been 
called to r«lgn« 

Beginning at the top of the social scale, we notice tiiat the legislative and 
judicial bodies were at variaooe upon a questkA of their respective rights. 
The dispute had arisen thus : A witness before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons had inddeatally moUioned one Stockdale as the pub* 
Usher ol an iBisnons book. The evidence was ord«»d to be ^dnted; 
Stockdale btoaght an action for libel against the printers, Messrs. Hansard ; 
the defendant pleaded the authority of the House, which Lord Chief 
Justice Denman decided to disallow ^ and the House resolved by large 
majorities— -the Whig and Conservative leaders concurring — ^that ita privi- 
leges were invaded by that deohion.— ▲ step lower, we observe the 
thoughtful and religious classes agitated by tiiedogical and ecclesias- 
tical controverries — the revival under new names of old antagonisms ; 
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the M-app6annoe of perennial principles under quite new foims. Even- 
geHeiBm now found itielf confronted by a ayttem foUy aa earnest aa itself 
and yet attaching infinite significance to the observances from which the 
old Formalism had been with so much difficulty dislodged; both were 
impeached of unreasonableness and bigotry by a Liberalism which could 
not with plausibility be cried down as irreligiotts ; and among the adherents 
of each of these professions were found the adtocates of an entire change in 
the relation of the Church to the State, of the oiril and sacerdotal elements. 
As yet, these disputes had not reached the stage of corporate action. Pusey 
taught in the Unirersity ; Froude was but just dead ; the ** Tracts for the 
Times" were in process of issue; but they had become so obvioua as to 
attract attention in Parliament, and to form a new element of embarrass- 
ment to statesmen. — ^Parallel with these disquietudes were others of a 
mundane nature. Men skilled to read the signs of the commercial heavensy 
foresaw a protracted season of depression and distress, and distrusted the 
ability of the pilots at the helm to weather the storm. One bad harveat had 
sufficed to turn many eyes to other shores, and to revive in many minds the 
question, Why should artificial barriers be added to the natural separation 
of these food-teeming fields from our narrow soil ? — Lower down stiU» there 
was the phenomenon of Chartism. About this time, six radical M.P.'8y and 
six members of the London Working Men's Association, united in drawing 
up the document entitled the People's Charter. Under that new banner 
almost the whole of the working classes of England seemed instantly to 
range themselves. The operation of the new Poor Law — under the mildest 
administration only reconcilable to the heart by the dearest dictates of the 
judgment ; and when rigorously or heartlessly administered, revolting to 
all spectators, maddening to its subjects-^rove many thousands into a 
movement which held out the hope of superseding pauperism altogether. 
There were other thousands, likely never to feel the harshness, but actually 
the better for the stem discrimination and economy, of the new law, to 
whom the Charter was an expression of deep, angry disappointment^ It 
was a smaller class, no doubt, but yet a very large one, to whom the 
Charter was the embodiment of intelligent convictions, and who designed to 
make the movement ** a new organisation of the people ;" an eduoatiou 
of the masses in fitness to exercise the rights it would procure for them. 

The ecclesiastical controversies which were only speculative in England, 
had already advanced in Scotland to the region of political strife. The 
Established Church, notwithstanding that several large bodies had gone off 
from it in successive secessions, comprehended above eleven hundred 
congregations, covering the entire country. But Dr. Chalmers, and other 
of her magnates, sincerely compassionating, no doubt, the spiritual con- 
dition of the town populations, and impatient to realize an ideal unity of 
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religious and tecular institutions, conceived a bold project of Church 
extension, for which they besought the aid of the GoTemment. Ministers, 
ignorant or careless alike of the principles and the facts of the case, did not 
discourage — though they strenuously denied haying sanctioned — the scheme. 
As, however. Parliament could not be expected to vote money on the 
ex parte representations of divines, a Commission was appointed to inves- 
.tigate the resources and appliances of the Church. The General Assembly 
protested against the composition of the Commission; and still more 
clamorously when there were indications of an intention to apply the 
appropriation principle to the Church of Scotland as well as to the Church 
of Ireland. The report of the Commission so thoroughly exploded the 
alleged necessity for more churches and clergy — and the Dissenters of both 
countries were so thoroughly aroused and indignant, Glasgow alone sending 
up an anti-state-church petition, signed by 14,000 persons — that Ministers 
took a position of decided hostility to the Assembly ; and, in virtue of that 
position, received the energetic support of the Dissenters in all the Scotch, 
and in many of the English constituencies. 

In no part of her vast dominions was the young Queen the object of such 
frantic loyalty as in Ireland. The policy of Lords Normanby and Morpeth 
had been the redeeming feature of the Melbourne Administration. With 
an impartiality to which the Irish people were almost entire strangers, the 
Viceroy declined the advances of either party ; dismissed from public offices 
known members of illegal associations ; conferred the honours in his gift on 
meritorious Roman Catholics, instead of on Protestant retainers ; and when 
he had sufficiently vindicated the justice of his rule, exercised a wise and 
humane clemency in the release of political offenders. The Government 
also encouraged in every way the progress of a system of National Educa- 
tion, originated by the Earl of Leinster and Mr. Stanley ; in connection 
with which there were now nearly three thousand schools and more than 
three hundred thousand scholars. And during these years a wonderful 
and most beneficial revolution was rapidly effecting itself. Father Mathew 
had started on his divine mission as the Apostle of Temperance, and the 
people, by hundreds of thousands, were pledging themselves to total 
abstinence from their darling whisky. Under these new and happy 
auspices, aU the poetry of the Irish heart welled up at the name of Vic- 
toria, whether shouted by O'Connell at a monster meeting, or coupled with 
a benediction from the priest at the altar. 

In one of the colonies of the British Crown, the change of sovereigns 
was coincident with an attempt to break away from connexion with the 
•Mother Country. The Canadians had many and serious grounds of com- 
plaint. Though of a mixed race, they had proved their devotion to 
jSogland in the American war of 1812'14 1 but had not been rewarded with 
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tbe fimotkmt of loml sd^goTcnmeBt, nor nen pendttod tPsedoB of intonal 
dttvelopMent. The Mpan^n of the legidatifo firon the jadietal bodSee— 
the nepomibility of the ExeontiTe «ad offiokle— « grester eonraMmd oter 
the leTenoet of the ooiony-*-the applioatkm of propeity r e e crred for 
eodesiastical pwposee to other pubUo ueee^theee were the demiuidti 
reiterated year alter year m the Aeaemhlies of both Prorinoee ; titese 
the grounds on whioh a struggle was muntained with suoeessite Qoremors. 
In 1833 the Assembly of the Lower Protinoe separated without Tothig sup- 
plies, and three years later tbe Assembly of the Upper Proyinoe d»i the 
same. The refdy of the Home Government to these piooeedinge proroked 
the Ganadians to threaten «n appeal to force. The arrest of two persons for 
sedition was the signal for a rebelUon so fonnidaUe in appearanee, that 
Lord Oosford left General Sir J. Colb<»ne in military command of the 
Colony. — ^Another of the British ponessioos was also in a state of fevmrish 
disaffection ; bat from very different causes. The Jamaica Assembly had 
provoked Lord Sligo to an act of indisoretion that neoessitarted his retire- 
ment. Sir Lionel Smith succeeded no bettor. The spirit of the Abolitios 
Act was violated in every way; barbarities, sometimes amounting to torture 
and murder, were practised upon the apprentices; juries of planters infused 
to oonviet their fellows ; and the legal protectors of the negroes were abused 
and thwarted to an intolerable degree. Tbe negroes were avenged by the 
revival of tbe abolitionist movement in England in its former vigour ; 
memorials from tens of thousands of English women besought the Queen 
to inaugurate her reign by promoting the entire and immediate abolition c^ 
slavery i Lord Brougham moved the Lords by a display of extraordinary 
eloquence on Uie same behalf; and the Imperial P»liament speedily passed 
an Act to amend the Act for the Abolition of Slavery ; to obeying which 
the planters preferred immediate Emancipation. How the Government 
dealt with the Colonial Legislature, and what difficulties the case involved, 
we shall see presently. 

Let us extend our survey to the Continental nations. — ^Loois Philippe 
was now in tbe seventh year of his reign. In the words of M. Thiers, be bad 
resolved to rule as weU as reign. He seemed to regard his Ministers only as 
clefki ; and as the majority in both Chambers were his ereatnres, the Parlia- 
ment became little better than a court for the registering of his decrees. But 
by thus constituting himself a personal ruler, be divested himsrif of tiie pro- 
tection cast around the constitutional monarch by the fiction * that the king 
can do no wrong.' MThen, in 1834, he insisted, even to the breaking-up of 
successive Cabinets, in bringing hundreds of his subjects to trial for repub- 
lican conspiracies, he made himself the personal enemy of such indomitable 
spirits as Lagrange, Barbes, and Blanqui, and inctmred the hate of the 
revengeful or the despairing. At the fifth anniv^sary of the Bevolution 
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[JqIj 28th, 1885], he eaeaptd Msassiimtioa Doly by.* hair's-breadth. A 
Coniean named Eietdd, who had been auooesaiveiy a soldier, a criminal, 
snd a poline apy, in lea^e with two other miB<»reante, construoted an 
appoiatus fitly designated the ^* in£Mrnal macdiine.'' This he firad from % 
wndow ae the £ing, auxronndcd by his sons and his suite, rode by, on the 
Soulovard dn Temple. Mavahal Mortier, General de Verigny, and, in all, 
fourteen persons, irere killed, and twice that number wounded. Within two 
yeara afterwards, three other designs on the King's life were discovered. 
On the last day of October, 1886, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of 
the Empefor, made his appearanee in the streets of Strasburg, dressed like 
the effigies of his .uncle, and calling on the people to accept him for their 
cbief. The bold adventure, esperieneed an jgnominiously speedy termina* 
tioQ. The gates of the inn-yard were closed upon the party, and it aur* 
rendered; but the afEiir awakened feelings whicdi the £.ing wisely forbore to 
excite-«^e Prince had mecely a passage given him to America, and bis 
folloveis were acquitted, in the Inee of facts, of the charges on which they 
were tried. Notwithstanding his own immense poaaMsionSt the embarrassed 
atate of the national finanoes, and widely prevalent distress, Louis Philippe 
asked for and ohtamed ** dotations ** for two of hie sons, and for his daughter, 
the Queen of the Belgians. Nor was there aught in his foreign policy 
to gratify the French people. His boasted wienU eorcUale was known to 
be a cloak for meanly ambitious destgM ; and in Algeria he waged a war 
in whidi French vanity suffered severely from the arms of Ahd*el-£ader'a 
Arabs.r-^pain had settled down, after six years of civil war, incessant 
insurrections, and as frequent changes of miaistryt into comparative quiet* 
Our (Government had formed with France, Portugal, and the Queen, what 
waa called the Quadruple Treaty**-* treaty offensive and dafensive against 
Don Carlos. The Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended, that an army might 
be vaised in England hr the Qiwffli's cause; a considerable force was got 
together under the title of the Spanish Auxiliary Legion, and was led by 
Colonel (now General Sir De Lacy) Evans, to tl^ scene of conflict; while 
a naval squadron co*operated off the coast. The character of the war may 
be judged of from one incident : — Ckneral Nogueras, one of the Queen's 
commanders, ordered the Governor of Tortosa to seiie the aged mother of 
Cabrera, a Carlist chief, and put her to death, in retaliation for her son's 
cruelties. The Governor refused to execute the inhttman mandate ; but 
Mine, the Captain-General, enforced it, and the poor infirm, old woman was 
actually shot in a public place ! Cabrera swore to appease the manes of his 
mother with the lives of thirty gentlewomen of the opposite party, began by 
shooting the wives of four Christina officers, and ordered the soldiers to kill 
every prisoner they made. Our countrymen partook largely in the character 
of the general scene. The Legion was not very successful initsmanmuvres, was 
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iU-supported in fight, worse paid, and therefore mutinous. It was at length 
by the adoption of something like the constitution of 1812, and an extensiye 
confiscation of Church property, that the Pretender was put down, and a more 
stable government established with Espartero as Regent. — ^The girlish Queen 
of Portugal had taken to herself a second husband; and quarrelled with her 
ministers, first about helping the Queen of Spain, which she was opposed to» 
and next about the appointment of her husband to the command of the army, 
which she insisted on. A military insuneotion compelled her to re-instate the 
Ministers ; but they were in turn (September, 1836) the objects of popular 
fury, from which Saldanha and his colleagues were rescued by an English 
squadron. For all the trouble and disgrace we incurred for the sake of our 
*< ancient ally," we were repaid with insults ; and a commercial treaty, 
important to our interests, expiring soon after this, the dominant party in 
Portugal refused to renew it — ^The King of Denmark had astonished his 
subjects by the gift of a constitution. — ^The King of Prussia had now com- 
pleted a cherished and worthy object of his life — the combination of all the 
German states into a Zollverein, or commercial union, in place of a separate 
tariff and custom-house system for each little kingdom or duchy. Francis, 
Emperor of Anstria, died in March, 1836. His successor, Ferdinand, had 
a meeting with the King of Prussia and Emperor of Russia, at Warsaw ; 
and the three seem there to have formed a league of aggression on whateyer 
remained of freedom in Central Europe, and especially of defence againsit 
*' Young Germany." Writers and orators of that school were silenced, and 
when they fled into Switzerland, the cantons were summoned to give them 
up. The Zillerthal Protestants had long enjoyed toleration in the peacefni 
exercise of their religion under Austrian rule ,* but they were to do so no 
longer : five hundred of their peoplie were rooted out and settled in Silesia. 
The independence of Cracow was a principal article of the Treaty of 
Vienna : it was now arbitrarily suppressed by the Emperor, with the con- 
nivance of the other powers. The Poles were threatened by the Caar in per- 
son, at Warsaw, with utter extermination, if they were again refractory. Tiie 
treaty with Turkey gave Russia claim to Circassia, the attempted enforce- 
ment of which was the origin of the war maintained to this day by the 
unconquerable mountaineers; and, incidentally, the occasion of the " Russo- 
phobia '' which now first displayed itself, and which time has deepened 
into a very reasonable dread of Russian policy. 
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▲)rn<««AN-lAW LEAOVB IN 1839 AND '4Q— SBJEE-'TKADS BlOtOBX AND Dl8BD]4VRl>K>4SF. SAB^U- 
IptNT— TVSKXY AND EOTPT— WAE UPON CHINA— INVASION OF AFQHANISTAN. 

Thb GanadUii insunreotion yna over almost bafbre the news of its oon- 
mencement had reached England. The principal " action'' consisted of an 
unsoocessfol attack upon Toronto. A bod^r of insurgents retired to Navy 
Island, where they were joined by a nmnber of American sympathisers. 
Sir G. Head, the Governor of Upper Canada, did not feel hims^f strong 
enough to dislodge them $ but having learned ^at a steamer caUed the 
^ Caroline'' was waiting an opportunity to reinfcuroe them, ventured to seiie it, 
though in the United States territory, and stoutly defended { bad it emptied, 
fired, and sent over the &lls of Niagara. With the taking ol Navy 
Island, the insurrection terminated.*«»One of the first things said about it 
in Fariiament was by the JDuke of Wellington, and has now become an 
aphorism: *^A great country like England can never have a little war." 
Lord Brougham came out as the unreserved adversary of his fonner 
colleagues. He directed his terrible powers of invective against the policy 
which had pushed provocation to ezasperatii^ lengths, and yet taken no 
precantion against resentment. ** Tyranny and oppreesion have hers 
appeared stripped of their instinctive apprehension and habitual cixcum* 
speotion. Compared with the conduct which we are now called upon to 
contemplate, the most vacillating and in^becile, the most moonsistent and 
impotent rulers, command respect-^-^ELing JoMy and Hichsrd GrODMrell 
himself, become wise, politic, and vigorous prinees." Lord John Buss^ 
met the Commons, immediately on their re* assembling, with a bill Ibr sue* 
pending the constitution of Lower Canada till November, 1840, and sending 
out a Governor-General with es;traordinary powers««a& appointment which 
he intimated, at once, Lord Durham was just tile man to iUL Oppeaition 
to the measure came from the Radicals alon&-<»and only ftom the stoniest 
of them } the hostility of the great majority being disarmed by the seleciien 
made oi a Lord High ComsoissiottMr. Mz^ Hume had been the cone- 
pendent of M^Kenzie, the Canadian leader, and now claimed for Mr. 
Roebuck — the authorised representative of the Assembly of Lower Caaeda, 
but, unfortunately, no longer in the ^ouse-^a hearing at the bair. The bill 
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was carried by immense majorities and with great baste ; though of such 
vagae seyerity, as to call forth censure from the Duke of Wellington. 
The Earl of Durham accepted his onerous office with reluctance, 
and with a touching appeal for co-operation from bis colleagues, and 
forbearance from his opponents. Among the gentlemen that accom- 
panied him was the excellent Charles BuUer— his secretary, counsellor, and 
friend. He landed at Quebec on the 29th of May, and was receiyed in a 
manner that seemed to him indicative of ** more than a friendly feeling." 
He showed at once that be viewed his mission as one of conciliation. His 
first announcement was that of an amnesty for all but some twenty-five 
persons and a notification of measures in preparation. Of the persons 
excepted from the amnesty, eight had consented to acknowledge themselves 
guilty of high treason, and submit to the Governor's will, which was, that 
they be transported to Bermuda during the Queen's pleasure ; Papineau, 
and fifteen others, who had absconded ; and the remainder, persons im- 
plicated in a murder. The eight were deported to the Bermudas ; but the 
Governor of those islands doubted whether he had legal authority to receive 
them, and only detained them on parole. Lord Durham's enemies at home 
eagerly seized upon the technicality. Lord Brougham showed that the act 
under which the Lord High Commissioner was appointed, gave him no 
authority to punish men who had not been tried. Ministers but feebly 
urged that Lord Durham had acted in the spirit of his instructions, and had 
been eminently successful. He found neither the "co-operation " nor the 
'' forbearance " he had bespoken. His ordinance was annulled — the detenus 
were set at liberty to return to Canada, without giving even security for 
their good behaviour. The intelligence struck the high-spirited statesman 
to the soul. He conceived that self-respect and public usefulness required 
him to throw up his . post, even in the midst of his work. He had re- 
established friendly relations with the Cabinet of Washington — ^had con- 
ciliated the French, without offending any but the high Tory British 
Canadians — had issued, or was about to issue, ordinances relative to 
municipal and judicial institutions, general education, and the tenure of 
land— and now all that he had done was perilled, and all that he proposed 
prevented. He bade the Canadians farewell in a proclamation that brought 
them tearful to the edge of the shore, when he embarked for England, in 
the middle of November, himself so ill that he could scarcely be expected 
to survive the voyage. . He arrived here, however, in safety, but to experience 
indignity from his old colleagues. The Queen's speech at meeting Parlia- 
ment [February, 1839], ignored his services ; and Ministers withheld from 
Parliament the report he had presented to them. It was therefore given 
to the country through other channels, and was considered by his friends an 
ample vindication. . Mr. Poulett Thompson— one of the many men of the 
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people whom the aristocratio Whigs had spoiled in their service — was 
created Lord Sydenhami and sent out to Canada. He found dissensions 
revlYed, and outrages recommencing. He perseyered, howeyer, in his 
predecessor's policy, and had the satisfaction of accomplishing a federal 
union of the two provinces. — ^Lord Durham died in July, 1840; and Lord 
Sydenham in September of the next year. 

There is no party like the pedantic constitutionalists for arbitrariness in 
exigencies. The Whigs had always boastedi while in opposition, that a 
sjTStem of goyernment like ours is equal to any demand upon it — ^for a second 
time within two years, they now presented to Parliament a suspension bill for 
immediate adoption. The Jamaica House of Assembly having declared 
that the Imperial Parliament had violated the inherent rights of the colony, 
Ministers proposed, by Mr. Labouchere, to put in abeyance, for five years, 
rights that had been enjoyed through two centuries. The substance of the 
ministerial proposition was, that in place of the Colonial Assembly voting 
supplies, the representatives of the Crown have authority to levy half-a- 
million of taxation annually. Even among those who were least disposed to 
sympathize with the truculence of the planters, this high-handed method 
of procedure was warmly condemned. Sir Robert Peel opposed it on 
grounds that won for him the support of many Liberals, as well as of his own 
compact followers, more than* three hundred strong. He expressed the pith 
of his argument in a quotation from Mr. Canning : " No feeling of wounded 
pride, no motive of questionable expediency, nothing short of real and 
demonstrable necessity, shall induce me to moot the awful question of the 
transcendental power of Parliament over every dependency of the British 
Crown. That transcendental power is an arcanum of the empire, which 
ought to be kept within the penetralia of the constitution. It exists, but 
it should be veiled. It should not be produced in cases of petty refractori- 
ness or temporary misconduct, nor, indeed, on any occasion short of the 
utmost extremity of the State." The bill was suffered to pass the earlier 
stages pro formd^ that counsel might be heard against it ^ but when a 
division was taken (May the 6th), there was a majority of only five for the 
bill (294 to 289). On this, Ministers resigned. By the advice of the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel was entrusted with the formation of a 
Ministry. In that he was, of course, successful — he had no difficulty in 
finding men to serve with and under him, and there was nothing in the 
state of public affairs or the disposition of the country to render his success 
improbable. But having completed his political arrangements, the compo- 
sition of the rojral household demanded his attention. The constancy of 
Lord Melbourne's attendance upon the Queen had long been a matter of 
universal talk — her Majesty had actually greeted Sir Robert wdth the frank 
confession that she parted from her late Ministers with great leloctance. 
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Taking up the red booik, hs obtenred that the prinetpalladiesof ibe Court were 
wivts and siitan of bis nuMt decided opponentB, He deeired no change 
below that of the Ladiaa of the Bedehamber^^be supposed that the ladifis 
above that lank would retire of their ow» aoeordi and promptly. Oi| inti- 
mating this to their rojal nistns^ It seems that swrprise and ebjention 
were expressed. The next momiog brought the following Bote : — 
«" Bttdunghaa Palaee, May lOtb, 1899,-^ The Queen, having oooaidered 
the proposal made to her yesteaday by Sir Bobert Feel, to remade the 
Ladies of the Bedohamhcr, caaaot consent to adopt a coarse which she 
eoneeiiM to be eonUmry to usage, Mid which is repugnant to her fe^ings." 
The reply was an explanation by Sir Kobert of his recsons for the recom- 
mendation he had made, aad a rcMgnation of the authority entrusted to 
him. He stated the ciroumstaaceci aod r9ad ttu? correspondenos^ in the 
House of GommoBfl, thereby dispeUific the absurd representations of the 
sftdr which had been eagerly eivculaled by Whig partisans, and were 
very eflEeetive with the eentimentid portion of the community. «-* The 
Mriboume cabinet was restoifld, and the Jamaica bill passed in a modified 
fonn. 

It was is the course of his speech upon this occasion that Sir Bobert Peel 
employed the fiuneus expressioB* ^ Ireland was my chief difficulty." " My 
difficulties were not Canada ; my difficulties were not Jamaica ; bat my diffi- 
culties were, Ireland." But the difficult of Irish administration was chle&j 
of a personal nature. The Normanby and M<Mpeth policy had certainly 
exeroised its natural efiect in cooeiliating the Irish people^^but it is nearly 
as certain dut its leasarkable succom was in part owing to a tacit compact 
between the Ministry and the CyGonneU party in Parliament — a compact ia 
which the distributbn of patronage was concerned, and which another 
Ministry could not have continued. That whieh would have presented ' 
i4>paf ently the greatest obstacle to the working of e ConserratiYe QoTcm- > 
ment, ^ir opponents had taken out of the way. The Whig Ministers had 
abandoned the apprc^ation clause t Through the first two months of the 
session of 1838, they said nothing about the tithe questum. Sir Bobert 
Peel at length questioned them oil the sul(|ect, and W9S inCcrmAd that 
they intended to place the matter ** on a ground idtogether new," The 
Opposition foresaw their triumphs-disheartened friends could scarcely be- 
lieve in thdr betrayal Nothing hot ambiguities could be got from Minis- 
ters, bowe^mr, imtil the midcUe of May, when they were tested by 9^ ^lotion 
for rescinding the lesolntioM of 183i5. They defended th^e resoKitioQai 
declared their conyictbns unaltered, but admitted that they had in hand s 
measure from which the principle so solemnly affirmed was omitted. Never, 
surely, did man pay more dearly for aSuie tiian did Lord John Bossell 
when he had that night to listen to Sir Bobert Peel and Lord Sti^ey. Sir 
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Xlobert recounted, with undisguised and qaite exousabie exultation, how he 

-w^oald hare settled this question three yBkn before, but was prevented on 

tHe plea of that very " prinel^ld" whieh his victorious successors bow siur« 

irendered to a pretended neeessityi no whit more urgent now than then. 

The House refased, by a small majority, to rescind the resolutions | but they 

-woted down, a few weeks later, by immense majorities, a motion by Mr* 

"Wt^rdf re-asserting the appropriation principle* Mr. Qrote said he believed 

this to be one of the most flagrant instances of tergiversstion on record i 

others, not habitually so temperate as he, gave strong expressiott td the 

same feeling. The subjects of all this triumph and anger replied only in the 

deprecatory and dulcet Strains of Lord Morpeth. With the aid of the Oob- 

serYatives, Ministers obtained an easy victory over the Radical Opposition i 

the Lords sccepted the filth of the Irish tithes bills sent up from the Gom- 

xnons, and the Melbourne Government obtained peace at the cost of 

honour. 

The same summer which beheld this ignominious abandonment of the 

principle, that the design of a Church Establishment includes the instruction 

of the people, beheld also a mournful illustration of the low degree to which 

that object had been accomplished in England. Almost within sight oi 

Canterbury Cathedral towers, on the 31st of May, 1838, a battle was fought 

hetween the Queen's troops and the followers of a madman claiming to be 

King Of Kent, and the Messiah of all England. Some yean before^ one 

Thorn, a yeoman and maltster of Cornwall, had left his homeland set up an 

establishment in the county of Kent, under the style of Sir WiUiafli 

Gourtenay, Knight of Malta. He supported the assumption by wearing 

an oriental costume, by a generous style of living, and by an itaposklg 

preeence» He soon became popular among the peasantry, and stood so well 

with the better dassesi that in the year 1833 he polled 850 votes on the 

Conservative interest in an election for Canterbury* Shortly alter, he was 

imprisoned in the county gaol tot perjury } but indications of his Insanity 

became so decided, that the Home Secretary (Lord John Russell) ordered 

him to be given up to his frlenda In the opening of this year, he re* 

appeared in Kent, to the delight of the rustics of Boughton and Hetne HUL 

He harangued them with a fervour that was to them eloquent To the 

farmers he promised land renKrae^to the labourers, relief from the rigomrs 

of the Poor-law. He even added to his former assomptionsi thosO of 

Divine attributes-^-cuMursd bis followers he was invulnerable to shot 

or steel, would prove their Saviour, and reward them with places in 

his kingdom. These lunatic pretensions gained extensite Credenee. 

On the morning of the 28th of May, about one hundred men and 

women attached themselves to his train, and sallied forth from the 

village of Boughton. They visited a number of places^ and drew 
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many labourers from their vork. A farmer thus mcommoded, sent a 
constable on the 31st to bring back those of his men who were in the 
procession. As soon as the constable was pointed out to Thorny he shot 
him with a pistol, then stabbed him with a dagger, and threw the body into 
a ditch. The magistrates on hearing of this, sent off for the military. A 
party of soldiers arri?ed, and found the whole body in the depths of 
Bossenden Wood. As Lieutenant Bennett advanced at the head of his 
men, Thorn shot him dead. The soldiers immediately fired, and Thorn fell 
But his followers crowded round him, and ten lives were lost, besides many 
being wounded, before they would disperse. The poor maniac was evidently 
dead, but a woman persisted in endeavouring to revive him with water, as 
he had bidden her, and for which she had followed him with a pail of wrater 
a long way. Others of his followers expected that he would rise up alive, 
or be taken to heaven on a cloud ; and one of them assured the com- 
manding-officer, they would have resisted any number of soldiers in their 
leader's defence, as they shared in his invulnerability; but they made no 
effort even to rescue the body of their prophet. Some of the priaonen 
taken were put on their trial; three were transported, and six suffered a 
year's imprisonment It is said that for years after, this strange delusion 
lingered among the Kentish peasants. 

We come now to the first of two or three distinct periods in the 
Chartist movement (including under that designation all that passed 
for Chartism). This period stretches over the years 1838 and. '39. 
We find first on record, a great open-air meeting at Hplloway Head, 
near Birmingham, on the 6th of August, 1838. Mr. Attwood, M.P., pre- 
sided. Delegates from the working-men of London, Liverpool, and the 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, attended. The numbers present were 
estimated at fully 200,000. Mr. Scholefield— Mr. Attwood 's colleag;ue in 
the representation of Birmingham — and Mr. Feargus O'Connor, an Lish 
barrister, were among the speakers. The proceedings were orderly even to 
solemnity, commencing with a short prayer by the chairman. A petition 
for the enactment of the People's Charter was adopted. A few weeks 
later, a similar meeting was held at Kersal Green, Manchester ; when Mr. 
Fielding, MJP. for Oldham, presided. The orator of the day was the Bev. 
J. Stephen, a Wesleyan minister, notorious for his fanatical opposition to 
the Poor-law. He rightly enough described the agitation as at bottom a 
" knife and fork question ;" but, unhappily, soon got to suggest its settle- 
ment by pikes and bludgeons. The latter pturtf of his speech, on this occasion, 
was garnished by such exclamations as these : — " Why have you left your 
arms at home ? Because you are afraid P" — ^to which, of course, the excited 
populace responded, '' No, no !" The London Chartists held a noonday 
meeting in Palace-yard, Westminster ; and suburban meetings in the 
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evenings in open places. As the winter drew on, these assemblages were 
not discontinued, bat lit by torches, in the glare of which the timid saw all 
the apparatus of rebellion and incendiarism. On the 22nd of November, 
Lord John Bossell desired the magistrates in the North to notify that snch 
meetings were illegal ; and in December, a royal proclamation warned all 
peaceful subjects to keep away from them. The Chartists replied that they 
had no place of meeting bat the open air, and no time bat after working 
hours ; and the class of people who had it in their power to remove the 
former cause of complaint, did not do what they might — chapels were too 
sacred, town-halls only for rate-payers. On the 30th of December, 
Mr. Stephen was arrested for very plainly hinting to a mob the burning- 
out of an obnoxious magistrate at Ashton-under-Lyne. He was released 
on b<dl ; and went about the country delivering, to immense congregations, 
sermons in which the denunciations of scripture against oppressors of the 
poor, were applied in entire forgetfulness of more pacificatory texts. — ^The 
Queen's speech, in opening the session of 1839, expressed regret that the 
people, in some parts of the country, had been excited to dangerous and 
illegal practices. Mr. Dnnoombe moved, as an amendment on the address, 
to inform her Majesty that the Reform Act had greatly disappointed 
her people, and that the time was now come for the extension of its 
benefits to all classes; which received 86 votes against 426. In April, 
Henry Vincent and others — a deputation of London Chartists to Devizes— 
were set upon by a mob brought into the town, and very roughly handled ; 
shortly afterwards, Vincent was committed to prison, on a charge of 
uttering seditious language at Newport. In May, the National Convention 
— a body of delegates from the working men of Great Britain, probably as 
bond /ide a representation as they ever enjoyed— commenced its sittings in 
London. Whatever may be alleged of the qualifications or motives of its 
members, it cannot be denied that it was decided and earnest in its repro- 
bation of violence, and that the majority were under the influence of 
talented, honest, and temperate men. Under its superintendence, the 
National Petition was presented on the 14th of June. It purported to bear 
1,200,000 signatures ; and so enormous was its bulk, that it was literally 
rolled into Uie House by half-a-doaen Radical members. The House re- 
ceived it with respect; and consented to the suspension of a standing 
order, that Mr. Attwood might enlarge upon its prayer. On the 12th of 
July, he moved for a committee of the whole House to consider of its Five 
Points ; but that was deemed too great a demand upon the indulgence of 
the People's Representatives — ^the motion was negatived by 235 to 189. A 
few days before there had broken out at Birmingham the first of a series of 
disturbances. The Government immediately sent down sixty of the Lon- 
don police, armed. Their interference greatly excited the populace, and 
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was ftfttrwlffdi nseoted bj tli« Town CbanciL The ConireBtion also Hot 
down (torn London resolutions strongly condemning tUs esspioy i— t of tbe 
metropolitan foroe j for whieh Lovett and Collinst the Seerecariea, and a Br. 
Tayk>r» were apprehended hf the authorities^ The ChsrtistitrefbsadtlM use 
of the Town Hall» insisled on meeting tn a plaee called tbe BoU^ruig ; the 
poliee attempted to dislodge them, but were unable, without the wad of the 
military* The day after the reAiaal to consider the Petition, there was a fe 
worse outbreak than any before. Sereral housss were burned down, and 
it was some days before quiet was restored. As the winter adTunoad, disR 
were riots at Sheffield and other places* In many towns of the Northen 
and Midland counties, prooessions letied contributions of food and money 
upon the shopkeepers. In addition to the old derice of ronniDg upon 
the savings-banks, the mors Tiolent leaders recommended ^a saofed 
month **-^ a month of cessation from labour, and abstinence firon 
taxed articles of food — the election of representatives, exduaive dealingi 
and the acquisition of arms. Another novel and eccentric doTice was, at- 
tending the cathedrals and churches in greet numbers — an enviable oppor- 
tunity and inspiration to the preachers, if they had but known it ! In 
the summer and autumn assises, Henry Vincent was tried, and sentenced 
to one year's imprisonment; William Lovett and Joseph Gcdlins to 
the same (Taylor was discharged) ; three of the Birmingham rioters to 
death; Stephen, to eighteen months' imprisonm«it; McI>ouaU,ibr aeditioo, 
to twelve months' ; and thirty or forty others to various terms of imprison- 
ment : Vincent, Lovett, and Collins, conducted their own defence ; and were 
complimented by the Crown council on the ability and moderation they 
displayed. In September, the Convention dissolved itself, by a reeoiution 
carried by the Chairman^ casting vote. O'Connor was presently afterwards 
arrested and held to bail on a charge of sedition ; — it was a matter of wonder 
and complaint with many, that he had been at large so long, while the 
leaders of another section of Chartists had been under lock and key. The 
Ministry then congratulated the country through their Attorney-Qeneisi 
(Sir John Campbell) that Chartism was exUnct. But by putting some of 
the best men out of the way, they had abandoned it to the worser ; and the 
agitation whose peaceful forms they had discouraged, had become a con- 
qnracy. On the night of Sunday, November the 3rd, Mr. Frost, a magistrate 
of Newport, marched bodies of armed men, four or five thousand strong, 
upon that town. Mr. Frost had been appointed by Lord John Bussell a 
borough magistrate some years before. Learning that Mr. Frost had been 
elected a delegate to the Convention, his lordship called upon him to resign 
his commission ( but received a spirited refussi, on the ground that tbe 
CSonveation was a perfectly legsl assembly ; and he wss not superseded. 
His brother msgistrates were prepared for the attack; and posted them- 
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•elves» %ith a eompafif of ^»ot tdldi^n* In the principal inn of the town* 

Thtty awaited the aeeanlt of tke flnt oolunin, led by Froet in person, and 

teoeived an imgalwr trolley of ahige, which wounded the Mayor— Mr. 

(irftevwarde created 8ir Thomas) Phillips-^^and sereral other persons* But 

one or two rounds from the soldiers routed the miserable array. The insur* 

gents took to flight ; Froet was captured ; Williams wad Jones, who were 

ttd^ttnoing with other columns, disbanded their men, but were also captnred. 

The three were tried for high treason by a special commission. The eTi'» 

denoe disclosed the existence of preparations for a really formidable risingi 

had Newpmrt been carried i and as it is not necessary to design the death or 

crvwrthrowof the SoTcrrign to eonstitutethe guilt of high treason, the prisoners 

wete eonricted, and leftfor execution. But the hearts of a large portion of the 

middle classes revolted from the thought of the gallows and the hangman's 

knife being employed to rindicate the throne of a youthful Queen, on the 

eye of marriage i Chartists who condemned the enterprise no less thao 

they dejdored the fete of its authors, jcnned in pleading for clemency; 

the judges were divided on a technicality raised by the prisoners' oounsel; 

and so Uie punishment of death was commuted to transportation fog life. 

The Charter had given a form aiMi aim to political discontents ; but 
Chartitm, even of the lowest kind, must not be saddled with the odium of all 
this turbulence. The country had entered upon a long, dark season of oom- 
mttdal depression*— a phrase that covers, in this high state of eiviiization, an 
infittitude of misery; ruin to the embarrassed, penury to the labourers, 
destitution to the poor. The harvest of 1836 had been inferior to those of 
ihe previous five years; that of '37 was still worse ; the harvest of '38 
3ri^ded one*foarth less than that of '34 — << the most deficient orop of any 
^nce 1816." As the price of bread went up, wages went down, manufec- 
terers and traders stopped, employment grew scarce, with so regular a step 
aa to strike the dullest ear. Amidst the indifforence of one class, the dismay 
of another, the blind anger of a third, a band of hopeful, because perci- 
pient and resolute men, arose. In September, 1838, fifty or sixty persons 
formed themselves, at Manchester, into the Anti'com-law League* With 
the opening of Parliament in 1839 an AnU*com-law Convention assembled 
in London. The silence of the Queen's speech on the sul^ect called forth 
reprobatory resolutions from many public meetings. On the 7th of 
Febmary, Mr. Villiers moved that eridence be heard at the bar on the 
operation of the corn-laws; which Lord John Russell counselled the House 
to reject as unprecedented and inconvenient^^and the House did so^ by 361 
to 172. The Lords contempttiously negatived a similar motion by Lord 
Brougham. The delegates adjourned to Manchester, and at once appealed 
from Parliament to the people. The '^ Anti-Bread-^Tax Circular" was 
started ; Mr. Paulton, and other efficient lecturers, sent about the eouatry ; 
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and iooal aHOoiationt formed in all the principal towns. With the opening 
of the teBsion of 1840, another oonvention aMembled in London. Mr. 
Villiers repeated his motion, which was defeated by 300 to 117 votes; but 
Mr. Hame obtained a committee on import duties, whose report became 
the text-book of Free-traders. Female influence was enlisted by a aiethod 
novel to political agitation — tea-parties. The constituencies were also spe- 
cially addressed ; and a vacancy occurring in the representation of Walsall, it 
was contested on simple free-trade principles. In such good earnest did the 
League do its work— aided by the sharp teaching of adversity — that by the 
beginning of 1841, a falling Ministry clutched at its strength for salvation. 
The Whigs had added to all their other sins the unpardonable one, in a com- 
mercial community, of an insolvent exchequer. The revenue had fallen nearly 
two millions below the expenditure. Ministers resolved to attempt its reple- 
nishment, and to renew their lease of o£Bce, now absolutely run out, by an ex- 
periment on free-trade. True, the Premier had declared, not many yean 
before, that it was the maddest of all madness to dream of altering the 
corn-laws ; and more recently, that an attempt to do so would cost more 
than it would be worth. True, Lord John Kussell had even rejected infor- 
mation on the subject, and had refused the prayer of three million petitioners 
on a reference to precedents. But the hardest words must be eaten now. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. F. Baring), proposed 
a fixed duty of eight shillings per quarter on com, and a reduction of the 
sugar and timber-duties. The sense of the House was tested first on the 
proposed new sugar duties ; and Ministers were outvoted by 36 [281 to 317]* 
With inimitable nonchalance, Mr. Baring intimated the next day, |iiat he 
^ould move the renewal of the existing duties. Sir Robert Feel check- 
mated his tenacious opponents by a motion of no confidence (moved by Sir 
J. Tarda Buller), which he carried by a majority of one [312 to 311]. But 
Ministers had resolved to save the country — ^they therefore dissolved the 
Parliament [June 22nd]. 

It was not domestic difficulties alone that were thiokening upon the falling 
Ministry. They had ruptured our friendship with France, commenced a 
war upon China, and incurred unforeseen disasters in Afghanistan. In 1839, 
the standing quarrel between the Sublime Porte and Mohammed Ali broke 
into open war. Syria was the subject of dispute and the field of conflict 
The Sultan declared his rebellious vassal deposed ; and all Europe saw that 
it was likely Mohammed would respond by annihilating his master. To pre- 
vent the destruction of the Turkish empire, and consequent disturbance of 
the ** balance of power," the diplomatists of the five great monarchies inter- 
vened. The utter defeat of iJie Turkish army by Ibrahim; the death, at 
that moment, of the old Sultan ; the enlightened views of his youthful 
successor, Abdul Medjid ; gave promise of a satisfactory settlement between 
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the two parties without foreign intervention. But a treacherous Turkish 
Btdmiral carried over the fleet under his command to Alexandria. Four of 
tHe five powers insisted upon its restoration, while France was belieTed to be 
secretly counselling its retention. After much tardy diplomatizing, the 
representatives Of England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, suddenly concluded 
a conwention (July, 1840) without the assent of France. The convention 
required the surrender of Syria and the fleet, as the condition of Mohammed's 
retaining Egypt. Mohammed delayed, the young Sultan grew impatient, 
and Ibrahim was evidently preparing for the worst A British fleet, under 
tlie command of Sir Robert Stopford, blockaded Alexandria and the Syrian 
ports ; then bombarded Beyrout ; and, flnally, Commodore Napier captured 
St. Jean d'Acre * (November the 3rd), and drove Ibrahim's forces out of 
Xiebanon. France was greatly incensed at these proceedings, and at the 
omission even of her name from the Queen'a speech in which the convention 
-viraft announced. M. Thiers was then prime minister ; it was his role to inflame 
this bad feeling to the uttermost ; Louis Philippe was as earnestly in favour 
of peace, and refused to sanction the increased armaments which his minis- 
ter demanded, but, with the cunning that discoloured and warped all his 
actions, took advantage of the war-spirit to obtain money for advancing 
those fortifications of Paris, which it is now evident, he had contemplated 
from the first as a protection- from no foreign foe. Mohammed was 
conflrmed in the hereditary possession* of Egypt, but was obliged to 
surrender Syria. The lawlessness which soon again prevailed in that 
interesting country, in contrast with the order, industry, and improve- 
ment, which Mohammed's vigorous rule everywhere secured, forced all who 
knew the facts to inquire on what principle tens of thousands of human 
lives were sacrificed, and the general cause of human advancement retarded, 
for the maintenance of arbitrary political arrangements. — But even on 
the ethics of diplomacy, the proceedings we have now to relate appear 
utterly indefensible. In 1838, the Chinese Qovernment resolved upon the 
ahsolnte suppression of the trade in opium, which was a principal article of 
trsflSc between our East India merchants and their people. Since 1834, 
English commissioners had been in communication with the Celestial 
authorities on the subject; and our Government were amply forewarned of 
the prohibition. Considerable delay appears to have taken place at Down- 

* Tha fortress had long been deemed impregnable ; and this attack upon it was the first 
ocoasion on which war-steamers were employed. There were four of these vesvels in the aotfon , 
and they proved by the rapidity of their movements, and the prodigions execution of the shells 
thrown from them, that a new deviee, almost as important as the invention of gunpowder, had 
been introduoed into the ** art of war." The fortress was all bat destroyed in less than three 
honrs. One of the shells thrown exploded a magaslne, by which 2,000 Egyptians were killed. 
The total loss on the side of the assailants was only 60 killed and woauded.— It is estimated 
that, in all, 100,000 lives were lost, during the war. 
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ing*gtMet in eotting to a d^oiiiOB upon this iAfonMtion ; lyat when tiw 
decision was made, it was that which could alone be ezpeeted fir«iiii any 
civilized power — ^that if oor merchants ohote to act ai emngglaray they m«t 
take the conseqaence. Before this decision was known at Osntooy however, 
the Celestial Commissioner Lin had made a blockade of the factories ; sod 
Oar Superintendent, Captain Elliott, had delivered np 90,268 ohesta of opiam, 
and written to the Governor-General of India for diips and troope* Not- 
withstanding Lotd Palmetston's instmetions, Captain Elliott Mt that k 
was pledged to stand by the smngglers* In November, ISd^, a fleet of 
Chinese war-Junks was fired into by our vewek ; and the next sammer, the 
island of Chusan was taken, and the preliminaries ci a treaty drawn onU 
When that treaty arrived in England, it was disallowed ; and Sir Heniy 
Pottingersent out asa plenipotentiary.-«>It was with a very different people 
we had got embroiled in another quarter. Between oat north-weatem 
frontier and Persia there lay the great plain of the Punjab, the mouatainou 
Afghan territory, and a broad belt of desert. The Punjab was poaseaaed by 
the Shieks, the most warlike race in India, and whose chief, Rnnjeet Singh, 
the " Lion of Lahore," had raised them to a high state of military diaeipline. 
The Afghan monarchy had been for some years disputed by several pre- 
tenders. One Dost Mohammed finally obtained the ascendency* and the 
defeated Shah Bujah took refuge among the Shieks, who had profited by 
the dissensions to possess themselves of Attock, the key of India at the 
north-west, and the province of Peshawur. War then ensued between Dost 
Mohammed and Runjeet Singh ; the unfortunate Shah taking refuge from 
both with the British, to whom also the Afghans applied for help against 
Runjeet, but without success. Dost Mohammed then turned to Persia for 
assistance. The young Shah (he had succeeded to the throne in 1834) 
eagerly responded, in the hope of obtuning the long-coveted Ibrtreaa of 
Herat. But here British interests were supposed to be threatened. The 
court of Teheran was known to be in dose communication with that of St. 
Petersburg ; and a Persian garrison in Afghanistan seemed but the head 
of a Russian army advancing upon Hindostan. To strengthen suspidoB» a 
Russian agent was found among the Afghans themselves, o&ring the asaiat* 
ance which the British refused. Notwithstanding the explicit assnianoe of 
the Russian representatives, and the fdlure of the Persians to capture 
Herat* after a siege of eleven months, it was decided at Calcutta that we 
must possess ourselves of Cabul, or prepare to see the Csar follow the 
pnth of Alexander, of Tamerlane, and of Mahmoud. And it was resolved 

as a pretext for invasion to set np the imbecile Shah Snjah againat the 

  •  — -*■ - —  —  —  —  — *— ~^ —  — 

• It vat held by an independent Afghan chieftain, who was readUj given up by the okker 
chiefs as the price of alliance with Persia. The defence wsa dondncted by a young BngUnhmnfi 
Xieat. Pottinger. 



vi^^rotm Dost Mohiaiu»ed; baBidw sending ftfl^et into tha PenUn Golf to 

draw off th% Shah £rom HoraU An army was aopordiogly equipped at 

uajoteBae evp^neei. Bunjeet 6ingh refused to allow it a passage through 

Lahore; it had, therefore, to pass through Solnde, mcure to the south, and 

though the Amenrs of tliat country had engaged to furnish auppUes, the 

troopa had to fight their way. Ghumee waa taken by storm ; Doat Mohammed 

then quitted his eapital ; and on ^ ?th of August, 1B39, &hah Sujah waa 

horoe into Gabul in triumph. The greater part of our army presently re^ 

turned; hut 8,000 Europeans and sepoya were left to winter in a cold and 

iaHeflpitable region, and ao irreconcilable wave the population to the Shah 

and liis protectors that c<mtinual reinforcements were necessary. By the 

end of 1840, we had 16,000 men in the country, and it had cost us £3,000,000 

for a aingle year's occupation. The QoTenior*general« the Commander-in^ 

chief, and all concerned, reoeiTed thanks and honours from the Qovemment 

at hcMDo ; bat the Duke of Wellington warned them that our diffioultiea had 

hut commenced with conquest— sagacious journalists pointed out that we 

hstd but shown the dreaded Russians the way into our dominions— men of 

peaoe and of morality were protesting against these incessant wara, and these 

unaorapulous annexations. The evant was about too well to justify these 

predictions-^but the most apprehensive could not foresee the severity of the 

retribution that was juat impending. 

The miscellanea of this first Parliament of Victoria'a reign, must now be 
eaamerated.'^The conteated returns gave rise to such tumultuous scenes in 
the House of Commons that the Speaker threatened to resign ; and Mr. 
<y Connell, having (barged the Tory members of the committees with ** foul 
perjury,'' waa reprimanded on a vote of 226 to 197. —A motion by Sir W. 
Iftoleeworth, condemning the Colonial policy of Lord Glenelg, was strenu- 
onsly resisted by Ministera, but was defeated by a majority of only 29.^- 
An important measure of Church-reform was carried in 1838 — an act to 
eorrect the abuse of acm-jreaidenee, by compeUing the absentee (if not on 
furofiBsaional duties, or sick) to forfeit certain proportions of his income. 
Two years later, an act was paased abolishing self*eleeted deans and chapters, 
andl other sinecures $ the revenues to be applied by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
miacioners to i^ritual purposes.— A bill for giving the cnatody of dhildren to 
tkeir mothers, in cases of domestic dispute, at the discretion of the Equity 
judges, was paased after several rejections by the Lords. It was characterised 
by Lord Brougham as the first laying (^ the finger of improvement upon an 
edifice (the lawa affecting women) which would not bear a touch. — ^Lord 
Denman introduced a liberal measure in respect to tbe administx«tion of oaths $ 
but was able to carry only the first clause, relieving Quakers and Moravians. 
— ^Numerous motions were made indirectly to enlarge the Reform Act, and 
others to mitigate the stringency of the Poor«law $ but without success.— ** 



/ 
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Lord BroQgham introduced two measures for the establishment of a system 
of national education ; but neither got beyond the first reading* In 1839, 
the annual grant was raised to £3,000. The management of the fund 
was then Tested in a Committee of Privy Council ; which, with the mode of 
distribution, was the subject of long debates. The Primate carried in tbe 
Peers, and Lord Stanley proposed in the Commons, an address to the 
Queen, complaining that Dissenters were admitted to pardcipation in the 
grant, and asking that the appointment of the Board be rescinded. Her 
Majesty's reply expressed a belief that the grants were expended without 
prejudice to the rights of conscience and the security of the Bstablisbed 
Church. — ^The affair of Hansard and Stockdale occupied a great part of 
scTeral sessions *, the sherifb of London were compelled by the courts to 
levy an execution on the defendants, and were imprisoned by the House foe 
contempt Ultimately, a declaratory bill was passed. — ^The murder of the 
Earl of Norbury, an Irish landlord, and the incidental declaration of Mr. 
Drummond, the Assistant Secretary, ''property has duties as well as 
rights," created much excitement, and long debates on the state of Ireland ; 
in consequence of which Lord Normanby resigned, and was succeeded by 
Lord Ebrington (afterwards Earl Fortescue). Lord Stanley introduced 
a bill for the better registration of voters, which was resisted with great 
violence by O'Connell as designed to diminish the suffrage ; but was carried 
through several stages by small majorities. Ministers introduced a rival 
measure ; but could not carry it, and the matter was in raspense when the 
Parliament was dissolved. — Mr. Abercrombie retired from the office of 
Speaker in the middle of the summer of 1839, on account of his declining 
strength, and was created Baron Dunfermline. Mr. Shaw Lefevre was elected 
to the vacant chair by a majority of 17 over Mr. Goulbum. — ^The slave- 
trade was kept before Parliament by Lords Brougham and Palmerston ,* 
and they succeeded in carrying a bill for the suppression of the traffic carried 
on under the Portuguese and Brazilian flags. — Li 1839, Rowland Hill's Penny 
Postage scheme was adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
report of a committee, supported by multitudinous memorials from mercan- 
tile bodies, and carried through Parliament after many objections. For 
some weeks a fourpenny rate was charged, to permit the Post-office to extend 
its machinery ; the uniform penny rate came into operation on the 10th of 
January following. — During the recess, the Cabinet was reconstructed. .The 
principal changes were, that Lord Normanby took the Home, and Lord John 
Kussell the Colonial, Office ; Mr. Spring Rice was made Baron Monteagle, 
and Mr. T. Baring became Chancellor of the Exchequer. ^The Queen's choice 
of a husband, in the person of Albert, second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, was heartily approved by Parliament and people ; but the Radicals 
and Conservatives in the Commons united in reducing the proposed allowance 
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to Prince Albert from £50,000 to £30,000. Neither the Queen nor the 
Prince was known to express dissatisfaction ; and there were well-wishers 
to the royal nuptials even in the workhouses where husband and wife 
dwelt apart, and in the gaols where political prisoners pined for the Sove- 
reignty of the People. 
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ZL.CCTION OF 1841~BICHARD COBBSN'b FIBST SPEECH IN PARLIAMTOTT— THE MBW SlIKISrrST— SIX 
ROBERT feel's RESERVE— THE SLIDINU-SGALE, KSW TARIFF, AND INCOME-TAX— SCENE BETWEEN 
THE FREUIER AND HE, COBDEN— COMPLAINTS IN PARLIAMENT OF THE LEAGUE— ITS REMOVAL TO 
U>N1>0N— BUDGET OF 1845— THE " ORGANIZED HTPOCBZST ''—DISEASE IN POTATOES AND DBFI- 
CIBNT CORN HARVEST— DECLARATION OF THE WHIGS FOR TOTAL REPEAL— MINISTERIAI. CRISIS — 
SIR ROBERT PEEL's LAST BUDGET— HIS TRIUMPH AND FAREWELL TO POWER. 

The response of the constituencies to the appeal of the falling Ministry, 
was precisely what a dispassionate observer would have predicted. We 
have seen that the Heform Act gave an increased preponderance of power 
to the landed interest; and that they were sensitively hostile to the slightest 
tampering with their monopoly in the production of food. We have seen, 
too, that the Whigs had so alienated the middle, and angered the working 
classes, that their confidence could hardly be regained by the mere announce- 
ment of a new policy, however approved. But, indeed, the new policy was 
not universally popular even in the large towns. Several commercial 
'' interests " were as fully persuaded as the agricultural, that every step in 
the direction of free-trade was a stride in the road to ruin; the working 
classes very generally believed the assurance of the anti-free-traders, that 
cheap bread would be accompanied by lower wages ; the Chartists of all 
shades saw in the budget only a diversion of the middle classes from sym- 
pathy with their cause ; men of all parties saw through the transparently 
worthless motive of the Ministers ; and themselves had the folly to exas- 
perate that feeling by grasping to the last at the fruits of office — even in 
the short interval between the dissolution and the elections, compelling 
Lord Plunket to vacate the Chancellorship of Ireland in favour of Sir 
John Campbell. The country was heartily a-weary of them ; and the anti- 
com-law leaders took care to let it be known that they supported 
the new measures quite irrespective of the men. — ^Under these circum- 
stances, it was courageous in Lord John Russell to consent to stand for 
the City of London, The result was not very encouraging to his party. 
At the close of an exciting day, he was fourth upon the poll, coming in 
beneath two Conservatives and one Liberal, and only by a majority of seven 
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OTer another ConienratiTe* Wont was to oome. Lord HowidL was 
thrown oat of Northamberlaod, and Lords Morpeth and Milton rejected by 
the West Riding of Yorkthire for Meisrt. Stuart and Denison. Even 
Westminster returned a ConserTatife (Captain Rous) in p)aoe of the 
Radical Sir De Lacy Evans ; and 0*Connell, the " Member for all Irekuid," 
was defeated by Tories in the Irish capitaL When all the retaraa had been 
made, it was evident that Ministers would be in a minority of 76. 

Mr. Lefevre was unanimously re-elected Speaker. The Queen's speech- 
delivered, for the first time since her accession, by proxy — was almost 
controversial; not only commending to the attention of Parliameiit the 
laws affecting food, but suggesting reasons for their amendment. The 
Opposition preserved a respectful silence on this singular characteristic ; but 
carried amendments to the Address — in the Lords by a majority of 72, in 
the Commons by 01-^deolaring that Parliament had no confidence in her 
Majesty's Ministers. The Queen replied that she would take immediate 
steps for the formation of another Ministry. 

It was in this debate that Richard Cobden made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment. The son of a Sussex farmer, he had become, while yet a young man, 
partner in a Manchester calico-printing firm ; was conspicuous in the move- 
ments of the Anti-eom-law League; and had been returned for the borough of 
Stookport He now stood up, on the 25tb of August, 1841, to tell ^pre- 
cisely the tale he had been sent to Parliament to tell. He intended* he 
said, to support the Address, because he stood there, not as a party man, 
but as a simple Free-trader; and the Address expressed hostility to the 
taxes on food. Those taxes were paid chiefly by the hard-working olasses; 
for while the nobleman paid but a halfpenny in every hundred poonds of 
his income as a bread-tax, the man earning ten shillings a-week paid 
twenty per cent. Honourable gentlemen laughed at this — ^and he repeated 
iL He told them, further, that a Conference of the Ministers of Religion, 
6$0 in number, of all denominations, had just been held in Manchester ; 
that they had narrated to each other the social deterioration of their flocks — 
the abandonment of religious and eduoational institutions — and the misery 
they witnessed amcmg the poor ; that they had adopted a petition fbr the 
abolition of the bread-tax ; a«d that they, and 1,500 other ministers, had 
agreed to pray every Sunday fima their pulpits, that God would tarn the 
liearts of the rulers of Enu^d to do justice. Some honouraUe gentle- 
men laughed agaiA-<-most of them were half amused and half offended at 
this unusual style of speeeh* and tried to put the speaker down ; but they 
were mistaken in their man--^ichard Cobden was, from that time, a per- 
sonal power in the House, and the type of a vast impersonal power in the 
country. 

The new Ministry was quickly formed. There was no difficulty this 
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time about the Court ladies : the parting with their royal mistress, it is 
said, was a very affecting scene. Sir Robert Peel was, of course, First Lord 
of the Treasury. It was hoped he would also be Chancellor of the Ex- 
cliequer, but that office he confided to Mr. Go album. The Duke of 
A^ellington had a seat in the Cabinet; but held no office. Lyndhurst was 
once more Lord Chancellor. Aberdeen, Stanley, and Graham, were re- 
spectively Foreign, Colonial, and Home Secretary, Lord Wharncliffe was 
President of the Council ; the Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control ; and Earl 
Xtipon, of the Board of Trade. Surprise and regret were felt that places 
^vere found for the Tory Duke of Buckingham, Sir H. Hardinge, aqd Sir E. 
!K.natchbull. Among the non-Cabinet Ministers were three men of pro- 
mise — Lord Lincoln, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and the Hon. Sidney Herbert. 
Sir F. Pollock was Attorney, and Sir W. FoUett, Solicitor- General. The 
Ministers who were members of the lower House were re-elected without 
the loss of a single seat. — ^In the middle of October, the Premier announced 
that he should reserve his measures for replenishing the finances and re- 
lieving the distress of the country, until the next session. The late 
Ministers objected to this course in a spirit which laid them open to severe 
retorts. Mr. Cobden spoke of another bad harvest, of 3,000 uninhabited 
houses in Stockport, hundreds unable to pay poor-rates, bankruptcy and dis- 
tress everywhere, and demanded immediate relaxation of the corn duties. Mr. 
Fielden moved for withholding the £2,500,000 asked for as an instalment of 
supply, until after inquiry into the state of the country. In these discussions, 
the operation of the Poor-laws was mixed up with that of the Corn-laws ; 
the term for which the Commissioners were originally appointed having 
expired. Mr. Ferrand now made his appearance, assailing the Poor-law 
and the manufacturers with more than O'ConnelPs recklessness of assertion 
and violence of vituperation. But Sir E.obert had a word for all — it was 
not he who had brought the country into this condition ; it was because 
he felt the solemn responsibility of his position he would not act without 
deliberation ; particular allegations of distress should be inquired into, and 
relieved where necessary and possible; — so the £2,500,000 was voted, the 
Commissioners' term of office renewed, and the session closed on the 10th of 
November. — The League burst immediately into ubiquitous activity. 
Aggregate, district, and trade meetings were held ; more lecturers sent forth, 
and more tracts distributed ; £9,000 was raised by a Bazaar at Manchester ; 
another Conference of Ministers assembled at Edinburgh; and a third 
Convention fixed to meet in London at the re-opening of Parliament. 

The first indication of the Premier's intentions was given, near the end 
of January [1842], by the secession of the Duke of Buckingham from the 
Cabinet. The Queen's speech confirmed the expectation thus excited by 

u 
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commandlog the consideration of measures vhich would '* improve the 
national resources, encourage the industry, and promote the happiness of 
the people.** In a few days, 994 anti-corn* law petitions were presented i 
and on the 9th of February, the day appointed for the Premieres exposition, 
600 delegates lined the approaches to the House. The Corn-laws were 
the topic of that night. The sliding scale was to be maintained, but with 
modifications that would relieve the consumer. At that, the country gentle- 
men felt re-assured — though rather bewildered by the information that they 
must be relieved from "the odium of too much protection " — but Lord John 
Russell taunted the Minister with " craven courage,** Mr. CJobden deemed the 
misery of the country insulted, and a night or two later Sir Robert was burnt 
in effigy in several manufacturing towns. The next announcement was that of 
a tax on property and income for three years ; at which every one was surprised, 
and many grumbled, but no one could suggest an alternative. On the 11th of 
March came that remarkable speech, in which "to buy in the cheapest, and 
sell in the dearest market,** was enunciated as the principle of commercial 
action ; and a tariff was exhibited, in which 750 articles were set down for 
reduction or exemption. Lord John Russell moved a resolution afllrming the 
preferability of a fixed duty ; Mr. Villiers in one House, and Lord Brougham 
in the other, moved for total repeal; Mr. Christopher, a county member, tried 
to raise the scale of duties, — but the measure was carried as proposed. 
The property and income-tax was submitted to, under protest against the 
inequity of confounding the two things ; which was admitted, but over- 
ruled by the urgent necessity of repairing the Exchequer. The tariff was 
adopted, with only such alterations as its author had invited. A Queen's 
Letter, in aid pf the collections that were being made for the relief of the 
most distressed localities, was also issued. Altogether, though Mr. Cobden 
exclaimed, at the close of the session, that " the country was drifting on to 
confusion, without rudder or compass," it was felt by men. in a better 
position for judgment, that it had a pilot, sagacious, resolute, and large- 
hearted. — And events came with a merciful timeliness to the aid of the 
right reasoning, and the consolation of sad hearts. After another summer 
of almost incessant rain, the skies suddenly cleared up, a warm sun rapidly 
ripened the corn, and the news of a comparatively good harvest sent down 
the prices of wheat with a precipitation ruinous to speculators, and crippling 
farmers, but that was to the nation like the casting over of weights from a 
sinking ship. There came, at the same time, news of peace with China, 
on terms that would create a new market for English manufactures. From 
both of these events, the League orators derived new and vivid arguments ; 
and to put them to the utmost use, the Council asked for £50,000, and offered 
prizes for essays specially adapted to the agricultural mind. The sum was 
raised ; the essays were speedily forthcoming, and distributed by hundreds 
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of thousands. The winter was one of less distress than the former ; but 
was unhappily distinguished by disturbances, which we will not interrupt 
our narrative by pausing to describe. 

The Premier could meet Parliament on its re-assembling in 1843 with some 
degree of confidence ; for although the long-continued stagnation of trade 
had seriously diminished the Customs branch of the revenue, there was now 
an actual surplus, and the quarterly returns gave signs of returning prospe- 
rity. But his feelings were preyed upon by the recollection of a very 
melancholy event — the assassination by a maniac, a few weeks previous, of 
his private secretary and friend, Mr. E. Drummond, in mistake for himself. 
Lord Ho wick moved for a committee of the whole House to consider the 
condition of the country ; and on the fifth night of the debate on this 
motion, a painful '^ scene " occurred. Mr. Cobden had spoken with liis 
accustomed fervour on the still deplorable state of things, and thrown on the 
Government the responsibility of its continuance. Sir Robert Peel declared, 
with an agitation that precluded, if his character had not done so, the %vl^ 
picion of acting a part, that he was marked out for observation as personally 
accountable for public misfortunes. The minds of all his hearers instantly 
reverted to the shocking fate which he had so narrowly escaped, and with which 
Mr. Cobden seemed thus to be complicated. That gentleman was, of course, 
as greatly excited as Sir Robert ; and could scarcely command himself suffi- 
ciently to explain that he had thought only of official, and not personal 
responsibility. The incident demands to be recorded, as showing how 
disturbed, at this time, were the master minds of the country ; and how far 
were two patriotic men, working towards the same end, from understanding 
and appreciating each other. — Lord Howick's motion was rejected by a 
majority of 115, in a house of 497. Mr. Ward repeated his motion for an 
inquiry into the alleged burdens on land ; which was met by Mr. Bankes, 
the member for Dorsetshire, with an amendment condemnatory of the pro • 
ceedings of the League. They had been prying, he complained, into tbe 
condition of the Dorsetshire peasantry ; their emissaries were trying to 
stir up disaffection among the farmers towards their landlords ; and he 
demanded of the Government protection from these malignant arts. This 
singular amendment was negatived without a division, and the motion 
again defeated. Mr. Yilliers renewed his motion for total repeal, and Lord 
J. Russell his, for a fixed duty ; — the former was rejected by a majority ot 
256, and the latter by 99. In these debates, some admissions of great value 
to the Free-traders were made by their opponents. Mr.Goulburn declared that 
free-tiade principles were " true in the abstract;'' Sir James Graham that they 
were '* the principles of common-sense ;" and Mr. Gladstone, that Protection 
was only a temporary necessity. Even Lord Stanley lent himself to their 
promotion, by introducing a set of resolutions permitting United States 
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corn to be imported into Canada on more favourable terms than formerly — 
whence it might be brought here as flour, a manufactared article. — ^The 
League had, by this time, removed its head quarters to London, and not 
only extended the range, but raised the character of its operations. The 
" Anti'bread-tax Circular" became the "League'' newspaper; and free- 
trade in everything, as well as in com, was made more prominent than 
hitherto in the writings and speeches of the leaders. On the 15th of March 
was held, at Drury-lane Theatre, the first of a magnificent series of meetings. 
For many Wednesday evenings in succession, from the boards of one or other 
of the great houses, the most eminent popular orators addressed densely- 
crowded and enthusiastically-applauding audiences. Mr. George Wilson, 
the Chairman of the Council, usually presided over these vast, but perfectly 
orderly assemblies. The speakers were seldom more than three in number, 
and admirably chosen. One evening, Mr. Cobden's unrivalled exposition 
of economical principles, would be followed by the fervid oratory of Mr. 
Bright, and both by the highly-polished eloquence of Mr. W. J. Fox — on 
another, Dr. Bowring, Col. Thompson, and Mr. George Thompson, would 
put forth each his peculiar powers. As soon as Parliament closed, Mr. 
Cobden visited the Southern and Midland counties, challenging the Pro- 
tectionist advocates to discuss with him the true interests of the farmers. 
In September, it was announced, that the League had spent upwards of 
£50,000, circulated nearly ten millions of tracts, and supervised the 
electoral registers in 140 boroughs; £100,000 was now asked for, and 
£13,000 was subscribed on the spot. Earl Spencer, Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
Mr. Jones Lloyd, the eminent banker, gave in, about the same time, their 
adherence ; Mr. Bright was returned for Durham ; and, in November, an 
election for the City of London fought on the express ground of free-trade, 
issued in the return of Mr. Pattison, the League candidate. Mr. Cobden 
now suggested the purchase of forty shilling freeholds, for the creation of 
county votes; and the suggestion was instantly converted into action. The 
opposite party concluded it was time they too should organize ; and before 
the end of the year, the Agricultural Protection Society was holding dinners 
in country market-towns, at which murmured suspicions of Sir Bobert Peel 
alternated with violent abuse of the League. 

The session of 1844 was not fruitful in events or discussions bearing on 
this question ; but early in 1845, it was seen that the battle was growing to 
the hottest. The Minister could now show a magnificent surplus — nearly 
£5,000,000 — nevertheless, he asked for a renewal of the income-tax for 
three more years. The tariff oi 1842, he said, had worked so well, 
reviving the great industrial interests of the country, and promoting the 
comforts of the people, that he proposed further to apply the principles on 
which it was based. He wanted £1,000,000 for the increase of naval force 
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rendered necessary by the growth of our commerce — £3,380,000 would be 
the loss of revenue from the duties he proposed to reduce or remove. He 
would reduce the sugar duties to the amount of £1,300,000 — all the 
remaining export duties, of which coal was the chief, he would abolish — the 
import duties on cotton-wool, and 430 out of 813 articles, the raw materials 
of manufactures, he would lower or remit — and of excise duties, those on 
glass and auctions he would abolish. The scheme, as a whole, was clearly a 
boon to the manufacturing classes, and another stride in the direction of free- 
trade. As such it secured its author the hearty support of the Liberals, but 
staggered a large proportion of his old followers. The renewal of the income- 
tax was voted by a majority of 208 in a House of 318. Mr. Miles then moved 
that one million of the surplus should be appropriated to the relief of agricul- 
tural distress — complaints of which were very rife, a second and third good 
harvest having sent down the price of wheat to 4ds. It was in this debate 
that Mr. Disraeli gained a position for himself, and gave expression to the 
sullen dissatisfaction of the Conservatives. Mr. Sydney Herbert had said, that 
for his own part, as a landholder, he would be ashamed to come *' whining " 
to the Legislature for relief whenever times went hard. Mr. Disraeli retorted, 
the Minister '* sends down his valet, who says, in the genteelest manner, 
* We can have no whining here.* " " Protection appears," he continued, 
''to be in about the same condition as Protestantism in 1828. The 
country will draw its own moral. For my part, if we are to have free-trade, 
I, who honour genius, prefer that such measures should be proposed by the 
hon. member for Stockport, rather than by one who, through skilful par- 
liamentary manoeuvres, has tampered with the generous confidence of a 
great people and a great party. For myself, I care not what may be the 
result Dissolve, if you please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and 
appeal to the people who, I believe, mistrust you. For me, there remains 
at least the opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief, that a Con- 
servative Government is an organized hypocrisy." Mr. Yilliers had fifty 
less than usual in the majority against bis annual motion ; and Lord John 
Kussell avowed his readiness to give a four or five shilling fixed duty.— 
But the time for arbitrary majorities and party compromises was gone by. 
A mysterious agency, charged by Providence with the settlement of this 
great controversy, was even now at work. A disease in the potatoes had 
nearly destroyed the food of Ireland for the next year; and the rains which 
probably did this terrible mischief, had also rendered the harvest in both 
countries deficient. The frequent holding of Cabinet Councils showed that 
the attention of Ministers was fixed upon the portentous aspect of things, 
and indicated a difference of opinion among them. Six weeks this went 
on, the prices of wheat rising at every market-day, and alarming accounts 
arriving from Ireland. Lord Ashley, Mr. Escott, and Captain Rous, three 
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leading Conseryative members, now declared that they would be no longer 
parties to the maintenance of the bread-tax. In the last week in November 
appeared simultaneously, though without concert, a letter from Lord Joho 
Russell to his constituents, expressing his conviction that the time was come 
for total and immediate repeal, and a subscription from Lord Morpeth 
to the funds of the League. It then came out, that Sir Robert Peel, 
unable to induce some of his colleagues to consent to a suspension of the 
corn-duties, had resolved on resignation. He went with that intent to the 
Qoeen, who was then residing at the Isle of l^ight ; and Lord John Russell 
was sent for in haste from Edinburgh. He failed to form a cabinet by the 
refusal of the new Earl Grey to sit with Lord Palmerston ; and Sir Robert 
was consequently recalled. In a few days the '* Times'* announced that Minis- 
ters were prepared to propose the entire repeal of the corn-laws. Incredulity 
and indignation seized upon the agriculturists — ^the Leaguers rejoiced, but 
did not abate their labours. " Let there be no throwing up of caps," said 
Mr. Cobden, " till the victory is secure." A bazaar held in Covent-garden 
Theatre in the previous May, had yielded £25,000 to the funds of the 
League ; and the Council had just asked for the enormous sum of £250,000. 
Lord Stanley (now elevated to the peerage) and Sir E. Knatchbull left the 
Ministry ; and Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the Colonial Secretaryship. The 
aged Lord Whamcliffe died at this critical moment, and the consequent 
removal of his son, Mr. S. Wortley, from the Commons, opened a vacancy 
in the representation of the West Riding ; to which Lord Morpeth was re- 
elected without opposition. About the time of the re-opening of Parliament, 
two remarkable meetings were held by the peasants of Wiltshire, on the 
road-side, and by candle-light, to talk over their sufferings, and petition for 
cheap bread. The premier constituency of Great Britain and this knot of 
wretched men and women, were uniting in the same demand. 

Never was royal speech more eagerly expected, or heartily hailed, than 
that in which Queen Victoria, on the 19th of January, explicitly com- 
mended free-trade principles to the consideration of Parliament. In a few 
days, Sir Robert Peel had expounded his last budget — the abolition or re- 
duction of duties upon several articles of food ; the removal of the last 
remnant of protection from silk, wool, and cotton manufactures, and of 
some special burdens on agriculture ; and the extinction of the corn-laws 
within three years. The agricultural representatives at once oi^anized 
themselves into a party — "the great country party" — with Lord George 
Bentinck for leader, and Mr. Disraeli for rhetorician. The former was 
a member of the Portland family, founded by a Dutch retainer of William 
the Third ; was in his youth private secretary to Canning, who had married 
a sister of the Duchess of Portland ; had for eighteen years represented the 
family borough of King's Lynn, voting with the Whigs till the Stanley 
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secession, but qaite engrossed by the sports of the turf, in which he had 
gained pre-eminence and wealth, without incurring the slightest stain of 
dishonour. Mr. Disraeli was of Hebrew extraction, the son of a well-known 
literary gentleman, and himself an author of repute ; he had started in 
political life as a Whig-Badical, then attached himself to the Conservative 
party, but appears to have taken personal affiront from its leader ; and was now 
member for Shrewsbury. The Protectionist Dukes of Northumberland and 
Newcastle did their best to embarrass the Ministry by depriving Lord Lincoln 
and Mr. Gladstone of their seats for South Notts and Newark ; and Lord Ashley 
was also compelled to resign the representation of the county for which he 
sat. The Protectionists based their opposition on statistics to disprove any 
material deficiency of food ; and on the doctrine that this Parliament having 
been elected to maintain Protection, to destroy it without an appeal to the 
country, was unconstitutional and treacherous. The first reading of the 
corn-duties bill was debated twelve nights, and carried by a majority of 93 
in a house of 577. There were four nights more of dreary talk and violent 
personalities, on the second reading, terminating in a majority of 88. Pro- 
gress in committee was obstructed to the very limits of parliamentary 
forms; and again, upon the third reading, the debate was three times 
adjourned. Finally, the bill was sent up to the Lords by a majority of 
98 [327 to 229] ; and though stubborn resistance was threatened, the Duke 
of Wellington once more 'served his Sovereign' by obtaining a majority of 
39 on the second reading. — The country then fairly gave itself up to re- 
joicing over the establishment of free-trade in food, and the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of British commerce. The League, true to its 
professions, instantly dissolved its formidable organization. Its chairman 
was rewarded for his self-sacrificing labours by a vote of £10,000 — Mr. 
Cobden, by a national testimonial of £80,000, and, subsequently, the repre- 
sentation of the West Riding of Yorkshire. And, Sir Robert Peel — ^the 
patriot statesman who had submitted to unmeasured abuse and harassing 
anxieties, in doing what he had gradually recognised as the great work 
of his life — ^what was Ms reward P Expulsion from office, the gratitude of 
his country, the approval of his conscience. On the second reading of a bill 
for the better protection of life in Ireland, eighty Protectionists united 
with the Liberals (who had voted against the first reading), and by a 
majority of 73 threw out the bill and the Minister. This was done avowedly 
to revenge Protection upon its supposed betrayer, and was, and is, defended 
as the execution of political justice. The only man of the party capable 
of giving dignity to its tactics, or the gloss of public virtue to the vulgar 
passions of faction, has thus described the infiiclion of its revenge. He is 
writing of the night of the division-— June 26th— the very night on which the 
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corn-bill finally passed the Lords. The division took place at half-past one. 
Aboat eighty Protectionists crossed the House and joined the OppositioD. 
** It was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observations 
of the Treasury bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before the Minister 
to the hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them 
without emotion ; the flower of that great party which had been so proud 
to follow one who had been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain 
whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers, had been the aim and exulta- 
tion of his life. They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an 
admiration without stint. They had stood by him in the darkest hour, and 
had borne him from the depths of political despair to the proudest of living 
positions. Right or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refine- 
ment, high and generous character, great weight and station in the country, 
which they had ever placed at his disposal. They had been not only his 
followers but his friends ; had joined in the same pastimes, drank from the 
same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often forgotten toge- 
ther the cares and strife of politics. He must have felt something of this 
while the Mannerses, the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the 
Lennoxes, passed before him. And those country gentlemen, * those 
gentlemen of England,' of whom, but five years ago, the very same building 
was ringing with his pride of being the leader — if his heart were hardened 
to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles Knightley, Sir John 
TroUope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell, he surely must have had 
a pang when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde BuUer, his choice and 
pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected and invited but 
six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig Govern- 
ment, in order, against the feeling of the Court, to Instal Sir Robert Peel in 
their stead."* No doubt the vanquished victor was heart-stricken at this 
sight, and announcement that presently followed — no doubt, though desirous 
of release from the consuming toils of power, he would have preferred 
another method of retirement But he had his consolation, and he did 
not conceal it. When he had given up the seals of office, he rose for the 
last time in his accustomed place, and closed a review of his services under 
four sovereigns with these memorable words : — " I shall leave a name 
execrated by every monopolist, who, professing honourable opinions, would 
maintain protection for his own individual benefit ; but it may be that I 
shall be sometimes remembered with expressions of good will in the abodes 
of those whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow. I trust my name will be remembered by those men with 
expressions of good will when they shall recruit their exhausted strength 

• Mr. Disraeli's Foiitical Bio^apby of Lord George Bentiack. 
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^rith abundant and untaxed food — the sweeter because no longer leavened 
-with a sense of injustice." A multitude, bare-headed, escorted him to his 
liome that night, and gave confirmation to the words of an old and faithful 
opponent (Mr. Hume), ** No one ever left power carrying with him so 
much of the sympathy of the people." 
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Events do not march in single column. The great movement to whose 
history we have devoted an entire chapter, did not suspend, though it 
certainly dwarfed, the progress of other great questions towards the goal of 
legislative decision. Chartism — the claim of the individual to political exist- 
ence, independent of social accidents — was not voluntarily put in abeyance. 
Anti-state-churchism — the claim of the individual for religious independence 
of society — raised itself from an underlying into an organic and aggressive 
principle. And Humanitarian ism — the claim of the compassionate on behalf 
of the unfortunate — advanced from the narrow spheres of private action, to 
constitute the bond of a new political connexion. 

For some time after the unhappy afiair at Newport, the physical- force 
section of Chartists lowered their movement into one of obstruction, and 
gained for it further odium by disturbing, and very frequently breaking up, 
anti-corn-law and other meetings. The leaders of the other order of 
Chartists emerged from prison with a deeper conviction than before of the 
futility, if not criminality, of appeals to force. Lovett and Collins had 
jointly written in their confinement a book entitled, " Chartism, a New 
Organization of the People ;" and they applied themselves, immediately on 
their liberation, to the re-establishment and extension of the associations, 
as much educational as political, described in that volume. Vincent* had 

* He hsA been taken from Monmouth goal in the eighth month of his imprisonment, to stand 
a second trial; the result of which was a sentence to another year's imprisonment. He was 
shortly afterwards remoTed to London, and again to Oakham. Serjeant lalfoard, who had 
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addressed from bu prison an earnest exhortation to working-men on behalf 
of temperance, self-culture, and obedience to the laws. These and other 
circumstances rekindled the sympathy for Chartism which had been felt 
by a large portion of the middle-classes, and determined some wbo 
believed that Parliamentary Beform must precede free-trade in food 
to attempt a re-organization of the movement Accordingly, a con- 
ference was held at Birmingham, in April, 1842, at the summons of 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.F., and Mr. Joseph Sturge, to effect a recon- 
oiliation between the middle and working classes, and to promote, by legal 
and peaceful means, the abolition of class legislation. The conference 
issued in the formation of a National Complete Su£Erage Union. This 
association included everything of Chartism but the name ; and that the 
working men generally would not give up — they seemed to love it the more 
for the opprobrium that scared others from its adoption. Simultaneously 
with the Birmingham Conference, a second National Convention assembled 
in London. In that assembly Mr. Feargus O'Connor held undisputed pre- 
dominance ; and the effect was seen in the reverse of the respect inspired 
in Parliament and the public by the former Convention. Another National 
Petition was got up — even twice the bulk of the former. It was carried to 
the House in procession, on the 2nd of May. It was too large for the door- 
ways, and was therefore hastily divided into five pieces, which were rolled 
up to the Speaker's table by detachments of Badical members. Mr. Bun- 
combe stated that it bore 3,500,000 signatures ; that it prayed for the 
enactment of the five points of the Charter, for relief from the burden of the 
National Debt and the Established Church, and for the repeal of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, The honourable member further 
stated that 100,000 of the petitioners were members of associations, 600 in 
number, and to which each member subscribed one penny a week, for the 
promotion of the objects prayed for ; and he moved, as they had requested 
him, that the petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar. Among the forty- 
nine members who supported this motion was Mr. Roebuck ; but he was 
careful to distinguish between the petition and the petitioners — ^the former 
he described as an inflammatory, trashy production, the work of a 
** cowardly demagogue," for whom he had too much contempt to name 
him. The Government and the Whig leaders, accepting this description of 
the petition and its author, asked what but compassion was to be felt for 
the three million of petitioners ; and the motion was rejected by a majority 
of 238. During the summer, numerous meetings were held on the Lan- 



h«Id the government brief against him, brought his case before Parliament as one of peculi&r 
hardship, and procared a mitigation of the rigour with whioh he had been treated. He was 
releaeed two montlift before the expiration of his seoond term of imprisonment. 
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cashire moors, chiefly on Sandays ; but there was nothing like the monster 
gatherings of 1838 and '39. In July, there were riots among the Leicester 
stockingers and the Dudley nailers. On the 4th of August, there broke out, 
at Ashton-ander-Lyne, disturbances which extended all over Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire, into Scotland, and 
TVales. They generally originated in strikes or in attacks on workhouses ; 
but as quondam Chartists were heard to harangue the mobs before or at 
the time of the outrages, and as resolutions for the Charter were mixed up 
with proceedings of all kinds, the whole of the disturbances contributed 
to discredit Chartism with the unreflecting and timid classes. Three 
special commissions were issued, and large batches of prisoners were sen- 
tenced to transportation or imprisonment ; among the latter, one who has 
since distinguished himself as a poet and lecturer — Thomas Cooper, who was 
convicted on one of several indictments, and suffered nearly three years' 
confinement in Stafford Gaol. — In Wales, however, the disturbances origi- 
nated in causes very remote from Chartism, and took a very ludicrous shape. 
The farmers of Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire had complained since 
1833 of a system of turnpikes then commenced, and which became very 
oppressive. As there was no appeal but to the possessors of these tolls, or 
to the inaccessible authority of Parliament, these simple people determined 
themselves to remove the obnoxious barriers ; and, Bible-readers as they 
were, found a text that served to sanction and designate the enterprise — 
*' And they blessed Rebekah and said unto her. Thou art our sister ; be 
thou the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gcUe 
of those which hate them '' (Genesis xxiv. 60). In a few nights, turnpikes 
disappeared throughout a whole county, and, if rebuilt, were again de- 
stroyed. To all inquiries after the destructives, no reply could be got but 
a reference to " Rebecca and her children." When the military were 
brought upon the scene, they sometimes caught sight of a troop of flying 
horsemen, obedient to a figure dressed in bonnet and shawl; but could 
neither preserve the gates nor lay hands upon the depredators. But at last 
the matter got beyond a joke. Toll-keepers were burnt in their beds, or 
shot at their gates. The war upon turnpikes was becoming a war upon 
landlords — and when prisoners were taken in the act, juries could not be 
got to convict. Proclamations were therefore issued peremptorily sum- 
moning all good subjects to the vindication of law ; troops were poured 
into the Principality ; and a special commission was sent down. The 
judges were very merciful in their awards; and were followed by com- 
missioners of inquiry, upon whose report the causes of outrage were 
removed. Of all the insurrections we have had to record, this of " Rebecca 
and her children" was alone successfuL 
The Humanitarians in Parliament were of two classes — ^the sentimental 
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and the practical ; though the dittinction usaally disappeared in action. Lord 
John Manners was the type of the former— Lord Ashley (now the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) of the latter. Lord John's school was known aa ''Young 
England." It consisted principally of the scions of noble houses, and of 
gentlemen who concealed a lower birth beneath literary distinctions. Their 
politics seemed a blending of ultra-Toryism with Chartism — for while they 
held in utmost reverence territorial aristocracy, contemned commerce and 
manufactures, and were the most arrogant or submissiye of Churchmen, they 
acknowledged brotherhood with the poorest, and patronisingly fraternized in 
feasts and sports with peasants and factory operatives. Lord Ashley did 
not affect these medieval follies ; but it was in something of their spirit that, 
overlooking the wretchedness and vice that abounded on his paternal estates^ 
he set about investigating the condition ot the manufacturing population, and 
became an indiscriminate assailant of the employers. But his services to 
humanity as much o'ertopped his errors, as his goodness of heart was beyond 
impeachment. In 1842, he made an appalling disclosure of the condition 
of our subterranean population ; showed that the most painful and revolting 
labour of our mines and collieries was performed by women and children ; 
and carried a bill for the prohibition of female and infant employment in 
those works, and the appointment of inspectors. Early in the next session, 
he made a statement — probably exaggerated, but yet mournfully true— of 
the lack of religious and general knowledge, both in manufacturing and 
rural districts. Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, therefore mtio- 
duced a measure which, besides limiting the time of labour for factory 
children to six hours and a half per day, provided for the establishment of 
schools for their instruction. The Dissenters, for reasons stated in another 
paragraph, opposed these clauses with their whole force, even when the bill 
had been modified and re-introduced ; and the educational clauses were 
necessarily abandoned. During the next session, there were long debates, 
and several critical divisions, on amendments by Lord Ashley upon a Go- 
vernment bill for fixing the hours of labour for adult factory operatives. 
The Government and the Economists were either against any interference, 
or strenuously objected to less than twelve — Lord Ashley, supported by the 
whole of the agricultural and many of the liberal members, and shoals of 
petitions from the operatives, demanded the limitation to ten hours, but 
ultimately consented to eleven, for three years. In the next session, he 
procured an extension of this act to a class of operatives not at first 
included ; and carried a bill for promoting the better care of lunatics. 

Scotland kept the lead in the prosecution of ecclesiastical controversies 
to political issues. The demand for Church extension had but overlaid 
a previous and fundamental question, which was destined to rive the 
Kirk itself in twain. The statesmen of Queen Anne's time thought they 
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lad quieted the Church for ever, when they passed an act removing the 
appointment of pastors in a multitude of parishes from spiritual to civil 
ourts. They apparently succeeded ; but it was at the cost of the Church's 
ritality. A principal cause of the growth of Dissent was, that in number- 
ess instances the minister, though unexceptionable in " life, literature, and 
loctrine," as the Presbytery had still the right to require, was very unac- 
septable to the people. In 1834, the General Assembly adopted a rule 
riving the congregation a veto on the appointment of the lay-patron ; and 
egal authorities gave an opinion that this was compatible with the Act of 
1711. Some of the patrons, however, were disposed to try the question. 
3ne of them was Lord Kintoul, who, in 1839, presented a Mr. Young to 
.he parish of Auchterarder. The congregation vetoed the appointment, 
rhe Presbytery were required to take him on trial, and they refused to do 
so, taking their stand on the Rule promulgated by the Assembly. The 
Doart of Sessions and the House of Lords overruled the objection. Thus 
the civil and the spiritual powers were placed directly at variance. The 
Assembly did not contest the right of the court over the temporalities of 
the ministry, but surrendered the stipend, manse, etc. ; with which Mr. Young 
and his patron were content. Of course, things could not rest there. 
Either by design or accident, the Presbytery of Strathbogie became the 
decisive scene of the struggle commenced at Auchterarder. A Mr. Edwards 
was appointed minister of a parish in which only one communicant could 
be found to sign the " call." The Presbytery, as ordered by the Assembly, 
presented another minister ; but Mr. Edwards obtained an interdict from 
the Court of Session. Reduced to the dilemma of disobeying either the 
civil or spiritual powers, the Presbytery preferred, as had been foreseen, to 
obey the civil. The seven ministers composing the Presbytery were sum- 
moned to the bar of the General Assembly, and, on the motion of Dr. 
Chalmers, deposed, and their parishes declared vacant. The deposed 
ministers appealed to Parliament, and obtained an interdict from the Court 
of Session against the preachers appointed by the Assembly. For two years, 
a violent agitation reigned throughout Scotland, the partisans of the intru- 
sionists and non-intrusionists sometimes coming to blows. lo the session of 
1843, Lord Aberdeen, representing the former, introduced a measure which 
might have been effective two or three years before, as it armed the 
Presbytery with the power of rejecting ministers nominated by lay-patrons ; 
but as it laid down no principle of alliance betiveen the Church and State, 
it was powerless to affect the great controversy which had arisen. The bill 
passed slowly through very thin houses; and before it became law, the 
Bchism had issued in secession. In reply to a memorial from the 
Assembly to the Government, Sir James Graham had written, " Her 
Majesty's Ministers now understanding that nothing less than the total 
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abrogation of the rights of the Crown and of other patrons will satisfy 
the Church, are bound with firmness to declare that they cannot advise hei 
Majesty to consent to the grant of any such demand." The Assembly 
appealed from the Ministry to Parliament ; but the Commons decided, after 
a languid debate of two nights, by 211 to 76, against considering theii 
petition. The heads of parties were assured that the number of seceden 
would not exceed half-a-dozen. Nothing but the event could make them 
believe in the renunciation of status and livelihood for conscience sake. 
The demonstration was given on the 18th of May, 1843. The Assembly 
was to meet that day in St. Andrew's Charch, Edinburgh. Dr. Welsh, the 
Moderator of the former Assembly, took the chair, as customary; bat 
instead of proceediDg to business, read a declaration of secession, on the 
part of himself and 168 of his brethren, from the Kirk of Scotland. The 
seceders then rose, took their hats, and walked in procession, headed by 
the Moderator and Dr. Chalmers, and accompanied by applauding spec- 
tators, to a hall at Canon Mills, where 300 more seceding clergy, and a 
large body of laymen, had assembled. They there constituted the Free 
Church of Scotland, declaring that they seceded from alliance with the 
State, not because they objected to that alliance in itself, but because the 
State had sought to degrade and enslave the Church. They appealed to the 
voluntary principle, not willingly, but from compulsion. It yielded them, 
however, a hearty response. Notwithstanding the depth of commercial 
depression, £300,000 were subscribed in a few months. For some time, 
the great landowners refused sites for the fabrics of the Free Church. The 
preachers were compelled to hold forth, like their Divine Master, by the 
highways, in the fields, on the hill-side, or from a boat moored at the 
water's edge ; the people emulated their Covenanting forefathers in the 
fortitude with which they braved summer's heat and winter's cold, in 
attendance on the ** ordinances and means of grace ;" and it was not ull a 
question of freedom of worship was becoming one of the right of property 
in land, that the Athols and Sutherlands would permit the erection of 
free kirks upon their estates. Among the crowd that looked with 
throbbing heart and tearful eye upon the procession from St. Andrew's 
Church to Canon Mills was Lord Francis Jeffrey. He is said to have 
exclaimed, " Thank God I am a Scotchman ! in no other country could 
such a sight be seen." It was, indeed, a sublime spectacle, that of fire 
hundred men forsaking their churches and homes — ^rending themselves from 
an institution they had been bred to venerate and love ; and at whose table 
they and their children fed — a spectacle to rebuke the politician's in- 
difference to abstract principles, and the worldling's scornful disbelief of 
exalted motives — the only multitudinous testimony to the perennial 
power of religious faith, and the undiminished capacity of the human 
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heart for heroic action, this age had received. But it was more 
than that. It was a solemn warning to all, that the relation of the 
Church to the State must he no longer undefined ; that the struggle 
tvith the Church for toleration, had risen into a struggle hy the Church 
for the liberty of self- government ; that the religious could not much 
longer endure the anomaly of having their spiritual affairs directed by men 
inrho might be irreligious or infidel. And this, that was a sound of per- 
plexity to many, was a trumpet-call of hope and activity to others. — It was 
in this year 1843, that the English Dissenters resisted and threw out the 
Qovemment Factory Education Bill. Their general ground of opposition 
wasy that it was proposed to give the clergy and members of the Church of 
England an amount of in^uence over the schools to be established that would 
render them, in fact, a supplementary Establishment, and inevitably destroy 
the educational apparatus that had been so laboriously reared. In this view 
there was almost perfect unanimity among the several denominations, and 
consentaneous action by the various organizations, of Dissent. The 
British and Foreign School Society, and the Sunday School Union, not 
exclusively Dissenting institutions, joined in opposition. The House was 
flooded with petitions : one from the City of London was signed by 55,000 
persons. In these discussions, the union of Church and State was naturally 
a prominent and exciting theme. — ^In the spring of 1844, a conference of 
750 delegates, representing a large and vigorous section of the Nonconfor- 
mists of the United Kingdom, was held in London ; and originated an 
Anti-State-Church Association, designed to operate directly for the disso- 
lution of the alliance between any ecclesiastical institution and the civil 
power. — ^In 1845, an excitement rivalling that of 1843 was produced by the 
proposal of the Government to increase and perpetuate the annual grant to 
Maynooth College. The opposition to this project was based on two oppo- 
site principles, and conducted by two very distinct parties — but both prin- 
ciples and parties were confounded, to a considerable extent, by politicians 
and the general public. Evangelical Churchmen objected vehemently to 
the showing of favour to what they designated an idolatrous Church — 
Dissenters, to further grants of public money for any religious purpose 
-whatever. The latter embodied this principle in a resolution moved 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford as an amendment on one of the stages of 
the Government measure ; but it received only two votes (those of Mr. 
Duncombe and Mr.Wakley, Messrs. Crawford and Hindley being tellers). 
The opposition was stimulated by the avowed disposition of the leaders of 
both political parties to supplement this measure with one for the endow- 
ment of the whole Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland. — And while 
events were thus laying a giant grasp upon the pillars of the English 
ana Irish Church Establishment — while Presbyterianism was reproaching 
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Epitoopacy with Erastian subservience to the gecolar arm, and Nonoon- 
formity was adyanciDg to the logical confines of the principle from which 
Puritanism started — a pitiable exhibition of disunion was being made by 
the Church itself. The " IVacts for the Times" were suppressed by the 
Bishop of Oxford at Tract XC. — Dr. Pusey was sentenced to two ye&n' 
silence (1843) — Mr. Ward was degraded by the University of Oxford, and 
Mr. Oakley censured by the Court of Arches, for avowing that the Thirty- 
nine Articles may be subscribed in a non-natural sense — the dioceses of 
Exeter and London had become fiercely excited by the practice of Komish 
observances by many of the clergy — six colonial bishoprics were instituted, 
and a Conservative Government had to resist the demand of the High 
Church party for more bishops at home. — It wy thus that antagonistic 
principles were progressing, with an apparently disordered, but really har- 
monious step, to the ground of clear and decisive conflict. 

When Sir Robert Peel foretold that, in the event of his taking office, 
Ireland would be his chief difficulty, he probably had in mind the eccle- 
siastical and social condition of that country, and could scarcely have 
foreseen the degree in which O'Connell would aggravate those normal 
obstacles to good government. But it is not just to the great demagogue 
to represent his motives as simply factious. Before the Whigs had gone out 
he told them they had lost altogether the hearts of the Irish people ; and 
nothing but the loud cry for repeal should thenceforth be heard. He, no 
doubt, believed sincerely that only indolent neglect was to be expected 
from the one party, and ruthless coercion from the other, in the absence of 
an agitation which could neither be overlooked nor suppressed. £arly in 
1841, the exclusion of British manufactures from Ireland was attempted; 
the enrolment of two million repealers, subscribing a shilling per annum 
each, was commenced; meetings a hundred thousand strong were held; 
and before the end of the year, there was " but one voice upon the breeze 
of heaven — one shout from the Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear, from 
Connemara to the Hill of Howth — hurrah for repeal ! " But it was not till 
1843 that the agitation became really formidable, from the adhesion of the 
entire Catholic priesthood, and a large proportion of the gentry and middle 
classes to the movement ; the multitudinous assemblages known as <* monster 
meetings ; " the very ambiguous and sometimes inflammatory language held 
by the leaders ; and the large sums collected, including some hundreds of 
pounds from America. The Government contented itself with displacing 
magistrates who attended repeal demonstrations, and obtaining from 
Parliament an act compelling the possessors of arms to register or forfeit 
them. In August, the greatest of the monster meetings was held at the 
Hill of Tara, at which the ancient Kings of Ireland were crowned. 
O'Connell was there presented, amidst the acclamations of a concourse 
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variously estimated at from half a million to tvo millions of persons, with 
a cap shaped like a crown ; and he solemnly promised to have an Irish Parlia- 
mention College Green before the close of the year. About the same time, ha 
gave the first intimation of the method by which this Parliament was to 
be obtained — a scheme of representation, which the Queen was to be 
requested to call into existence by proclamation. Meanwhile, the people 
were desired to submit their causes of litig^ation to arbitration courts, 
nominated by the repeal leaders; and the scheme was acted upon so 
extensively, that for some time the ordinary tribunals were nearly deserted ; 
not without some incidentally beneficial results. Another, and professedly 
the last, of the monster meetings, was appointed to be held on Sunday, 
October the 8th, at Clo^^tarf, about three miles from Dublin. Either from 
private information, or from alarm at the special arrangements that were 
made for this occasion — ^the talk of mustering and marshalling of " teetotal 
troops " and ** Repeal cayalry** — and at the proximity of this exciting display 
to the metropolis, the Viceroy issued on the previous day a proclamation 
warning all persons to abstain from this and similar gatherings. O'Connell 
instantly issued his proclamation, desiring the people to stay at home ; and 
stationed persons on the roads leading to Clontarf to turn back parties on 
their way thither. It was supposed that the Repeal leaders would be 
immediately arrested ; but it was not till the 14th that O'Connell, his son 
John, and eight of their coadjutors, were held to bail on charges of con- 
apiracy and sedition. Preliminary proceedings commenced on the 2ud 
of November; in the Court of Queen's Bench ; and were protracted to the 8th 
of January, when ** a true bill " was found. Then fierce discussions arose 
among the counsel respecting the composition of the jury. Either from 
unfortunate accident or by disgraceful design, two slips of the list of 
persons liable to serve, containing sixty-three names, were missing; and 
the prosecutors challenged nearly every Catholic presented by the sherififs. 
On the 15th, CConnell was conducted to the Coart, in state, by his 
successor in the mayoralty of Dublin. Twenty-four days were consumed 
in the examination of witnesses and the speeches of counsel — who enjoyed 
a much larger licence for declamation and buffoonery than would have 
been given them in an English Court. On the night of Saturday, the 10th 
of February, the jury delivered a verdict for the Crown, but technically 
imperfect ; and they were consequently locked up till Monday morning. They 
then declared O'Connell guilty on all the eleven counts, and the other 
defendants on most of them. O'Connell immediately gave notice of an 
appeal ; and issued an address to the people concluding with the words, 
" Keep the peace for six months, or at the most twelve months longer, and 
you shall have the Parliament in College Green." As he was again released 
on bail, he came over to England, and appeared at one of the League 

X 
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meetings in Covent-Garden Theatre, where— and in sereral towns of the 
proyinces— he was receired with tremendous enthusiasm. It was not thst 
Englishmen were insensible to his many personal and political Tices ; hot 
they beliered him sincere to the last in his patriotism, and especially resented 
even the appearance of a packed jury, and the judicial doctrine of construe* 
tiTe conspiracy — on which ten men had been made responsible for each 
other's speeches, writings, and acts. Judgment was not pronounced till the 
30th of May. O'Connell was then sentenced to a year's imprisonment, and 
a fine of £2,000 — the others (with the exception of the Rer. Mr. Tlemey, 
who escaped altogether) to nine months' imprisonment, and a fine of £50 
each — and all were bound over in heavy recognizances to keep the peace for 
seyen years. The oonrioted were allowed to choose their place of imprison- 
ment, and they selected the Richmond Penitentiary, near Dublin. A writ 
of error was forthwith taken out, and transmitted to London. The House 
of Lords referred it to the tweWe judges. They declared unanimously that 
six of the eleyen counts were informal $ but a majority were of opinion that 
the informality did not ritiate the proceedings. The question, therefore, 
returned to the peers for decision. Some of the lay lords were with 
difficulty dissuaded from the indecency of voting on a matter that belonged 
to the class of cases invariably decided by the learned lords. They were 
dissuaded, however; and on the 6th of September, Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
and Campbell, voted that the judgment of the Courts below be reversed; 
only Lord Brougham voted the other way, and the judgment was reversed 
accordingly. The triumph for O'Connell was great — but it was mueb 
greater for the cause of good government. The event vindicated his repu- 
tation as a lawyer, one element of his power over the Irish people — ^but it 
exploded another and a malignant element of that power, the popular belief 
that the Saxon could not do justice to Ireland. He was taken from prison in a 
triumphal procession — of such length, that it was two hours in passing over 
one spot. Monster meetings, repeal dinners, and the weekly gatherings at 
Conciliation Hall, were resumed ; but there was even less heartiness and 
integrity in the leaders of the agitation than before. When the money had 
been subscribed for the discharge of the enormous law expenses, it seemed 
as if the " great beggarman" would be glad to find any excuse for silence. 
His face, so familiar and beloved, so long radiant with health and humour, 
now gave the lie to his favourite boast, ** My bosom's lord sits lightly 
on his throne." He caught eagerly at a suggestion which was put 
forth by Mr. Joseph Sturge, that the English Radicals would unite 
with him in procuring a local legislature for Ireland, and rendering the 
union only federal. He talked much of social evils and their remedies, 
of rents and bankrupt landlords; and was deeply wounded by the ** Times" 
Commissioner's exposure of the fact that he was himself a middleman, and 
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his tenantry in as bad a condition as any in Ireland. Fmaliy, the " Yoang 
Ireland* party arose — of which the " Nation ** newspaper was the organ, and 
highly-gifted, enthusiastic yoang men the leaders — who, while preserving 
respect for O'Connell, treated his family and paid adherents to unmeasured 
invective, and incited the people, by poetry and rhetoric, to seek for them- 
selves the independence that had so long been promised. Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
a Protestant gentleman of ancient family, and M.P. for Limerick, whose 
adhesion to the Bepeal movement at the moment of O'Connell's conviction 
vni8 hailed as more than compensating for that discouragement, put hiouelf 
at the head of this party; and painfully ludicrous were the scenes of 
alternate rupture and reconciliation between the old and new leader. When, 
by the downfal of the Peel Ministry, O'Connell was restored to the county 
magistracy, ** Toung Ireland'' openly accused him of surrender — his career 
was, in fact, at an end; and we shall no more meet with his name, but in 
the list of the mighty dead. — ^The Minister from whom nothing but coercion 
was expected for Ireland, disappointed that, with many other, unjust antici- 
pations. In 1843, Sir Robert Peel appointed that Commission of inquiry 
into the tenure of land which goes by the name of its President, the Earl of 
Devon, and whose report was the basis of all hopeful legislation for Ireland. 
It was from motives of conciliation, though inevitably tending to the worst 
species of corruption, that the change of the annual grant of £9,000 to 
Maynooth College into a permanent endowment of £26,360, with a special 
grant of £30,000, was effected. It was in a spirit of enlightened benignity 
that the Charitable Bequests Act— combining Catholic with Protestant 
ecclesiastics in the administration of religious trusts — ^was passed [1844] ; 
and the obsolete penal laws against Romanists obliterated from the statute- 
book which they disgraced and encumbered. The three Colleges which 
were established by an act of 1845, for the liberal education of Irish youth, 
irrespective of religious tenets, was a legitimate advance upon the school 
system that had been found to work so well among the poorer classes. 
Nor can we fasten upon the Peel Ministry the charge of arbitrariness in its 
government of Ireland, from the introduction of that measure on which the 
Cabinet was overthrown, seeing that the Whigs had uniformly resorted, in 
similar circumstances, to measures differing not at all in character, and but 
little in degree. It is the least conspicuous, but one of the most substantial 
merits of Sir Robert Peel's administration, that though vanquished by, he 
pioneered the way to the removal of, the ** chief difficulty " of nearly 
every Government whose deeds we have passed in review. 

We cannot yet dismiss this eventful period, 1841 to '46. — In the second 
session of the Parliament some very singular and instructive scenes arose 
out of the severe contests of the General Election. Corruption had been 
BO extensively practised, that numerous compromises had to be made in 
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ord«r to avoid diieloBiim damiiging to both ndet before oommittees of the 
Houie. Mr. Koebnek resolved on exposing and defeating their tnuwaetiooB. 
He formally qnettioned the members lor Reading, Nottingham, Lewes, 
Penryn, and Harwioh^ as to the trttth of oertain rumoors. The answers 
given by these honoorahie gentlemen were varied with their tempnament 
and exact position ; bat were all of sooh a nature that the Ministry could 
not refase a secret committee of investigation j on whose report. Lord 
Chelsea, member for Reading, was refused the stewardship of the Qiiltern 
Hundreds, as a warning to others that they would not be allowed to com- 
plete their bargains with the connivance of the Government ; and Lord John 
Russell carried a measure designed, like many others, to diminish electoral 
oonruption. — ^The Poor Law Act of 1833 was renewed, with some modifica- 
tion, for ^e yean; further amendments — ^relating chiefly to bastardy, tem- 
porary-shelter, and eduoation-^were promised, and effected in the coarse of 
two or three sessions.— After several attempts by Serjeant Talfoard and 
Lord MahoQ, a copyright law was passed, securing to authors property in 
their works for Hfe, and to their heirs for seven yesis.— 'In the session of 
1844, Mr. Sbarman Crawford revived the ancient right of obstructing the 
voting of supplies nntil grievances are redressed. The honourable member 
moved, in good tasto as well as peraeveringly, a series of amendments in 
oommittees of supply, asserting the necessity of a *' full,fair, and free repre- 
sentation of the people;" but he did not receive sufficient support jeither 
from within or without the House, to justify a repetition of the efforL — ^In 
the same session, a great aensation was created by the presentation of a 
petition from four persons*-one of whom was Joseph Maarini, the apostle of 
Italian RepublioaBism, and then, as now, an exile in London— complaining 
that their letters had been opened and read at the Post-office. Sir James 
Graham's reply, admitting that this was true in respect to one <rf the peti- 
tioners, and justifying it on legal and political grounds, by no meana calmed 
the excitement. For some weeks the Home Secretary was the object of 
terrible and almost universal obloquy — ^increased by the suspicion that the 
espionage had been practised at the desire of a foreign minister : everyone 
remembers the many amusing and sarcastic forms the public feeling took. 
But secret committees of both Houses reported that the power to open 
letters W68 undoubtedly vested in the Home Secretery, and had been con- 
firmed in a statute of the present reign ; that aU Ministers within the 
recollection of living men had used the authority, and that Sir James 
Graham had been singularly scrupulous in its exercise. The best reply to 
the suspicions of truckling to foreign despotisms was g^ven by a frank and 
liberal enlargement of the Alien Act. — ^The <' religions puWc** were 
again excited by the passing of a measure called the Dissenters' Chiqiels 
Bill, the object of which was the confirmation of congregations in 
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properly held Ibr twenty years. The necessity of some such measure 
was rendered apparent by a suit of fourteen years, respecting Lady Hewley's 
charity — an endowment made in the reign of Charles the Second to a Pres- 
byterian congregation of that day, which had become Unitarian. The oppo* 
sition arose from a notion that the bill was passed simply at the instigation 
and for the benefit of that body ; it was supported by the statesmen and 
talented members of both parties, and carried by large majorizes — ^the 
Bishops absenting themselves from the upper Qouae^ on the last division, 
as an impressive protest. — ^The Bank of Bngland Charter being subject to 
modification at the end of ten years, was renewed, in 1844, on the fallowing 
terms — the issue of notes to the value of £14,000,000 by the Bank of 
Sngland, and £8,000,000 by the country banks, on public securities; the 
former having in store geld equal to the value of aD paper in ciroulatiea 
beyond that amount ; the gold brought in to be replaced by an equal amount 
in notes, and vice versA ; and the Government to be enabled to authorise 
the Bank of England to issue notes to the amount withdrawn by the 
failure of any joint-stock bank. In the same year the three and a half per 
cents, were subjected to a reduction calculated to save the public £6,250i000 
per annum for ten years, and after that £1,250,000 per annum.'— In 184«^« 
the Lord Chancellor introduced, and the House readily carried, a biU 
removing tests excluding Jews from certain municipal offices. — ^Mr. Bright 
obtained — as an auxiliary to the League movement, and an earnest of true 
friendship for the farmers — a committee on the Game Laws, which sat two 
sessions; its report exceeded aH expectation in proofs of the mischiefs to 
tenants and demoralisation to the peasantry of those laws^ but the sporting 
interest was too strong to permit any practical result. — A considerable part 
of several sessions was occupied in legislating on railways. In 184:0, they 
were placed under the control of the Board of Trade. In '44, an act was 
passed authorizing the regulation of their tolls and charges. In '46, nearly 
600 railway bills had to be considered in committee, and the ** battle of ^e 
gauges * was fought out — a controversy as to the width of roadway ; which 
ended, not in the adoption of a uniform gauge, but a compromise of the 
difficulty.— The importance of systematic colonisation was the subject of 
one set debate, introduced by Mr. Charles Bulier ; and the administration 
of colonial afiairs, of many more. Our Australian and South African settle- 
ments not only asked in vain for self-government, but were flagrantly mis- 
governed. One Governor almost ruined South Australia by expending 
£155,000 while its revenue was only £30,000 a-year ; the imperial treasury 
having to make up the difference. In New Zealand, Governor Hobson 
incurred debts to the amount of £68,000; his successor, Captain Fitiroy, 
spent £20,000 a-yeur in governing 15,000 people~-this costly government 
by no means including protection from the natives.—* Our relations with 
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France were threeteoed with diitnrbuioe by indignitiee and injnrieB pat 
upon an English oonaul and miaiionaiy (Mr. Pritchaid) at Tahiti, when 
the former power ettablished a protectorate OTer that iaknd ; and by dit- 
pntee arising ont of the right of search mutually oonoeded by anti-alafe- 
trade treaties : both questions were amicably settled by Lord Aberdeen on 
the one side and M. Guizot on the other ; and the good feeling of tiie two 
nations was further exemplified by an interchange of royal vinta. The 
King of Prussia (the reigning sovereign, who succeeded his father in 1840) 
came to England in 1842, to act as sponsor to the Prince of Wales. His 
Tisit had also a political and religious significance ; the court of Berlin bad 
scarcely adjusted its troublesome relations to the Pope, era Germany was con- 
vulsed by the preaching of a new and larger reformation by Bonge, pro- 
voked by the exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves. A less welcome 
visitor was the Emperor of Russia — ^not unwelcome, indeed, to the aristo- 
cracy ; but against whom popular hatred was inflamed by the barbarities 
then proceeding in Gallioia. The right of search and the boundary of Maine 
were questions that threatened for some time the preservation of peace with 
the great American republic ; but happily peace was preserved ; and it was 
one of the last, and most congenial, acts of Sir Robert Peel, as Premier, to 
announce the settlement, through Lord Ashburton's mission, o( the long- 
pending Oregon difficulty, on terms that left room for cavil by the ill-blooded 
on both sides, but gave hearty satiB&ction to the numerical and moral 
strength of England and the United States. 

In a former chapter, we left Sir Henry Pottinger negotiating with the 
Chinese, and a BritiBh army in CabuL It was twelvemonths after Sir Henry's 
arrival before peace was concluded ; in that interval Chnsan was retaken, 
and Amoy, Ningpo, and Nankin, captured. The records of these *^ opera- 
tions" warrant us in describing this as a war not "with" but '^opon" 
China. Our commanders must have felt deeply ashamed of their statements 
of killed and wounded — on our sidfe a few *' casualties " only, from arrows, or 
cannons grotesque but nearly harmless ; while hundreds were killed at every 
discharge from our ranks or vessels. The Chinese proved themselves very 
simple in the '* art of war,** — ^they had studiously sought, for ages, to unlearn 
it but they displayed a courage " after the high Roman fashion." If they 
ran away from men that seemed armed with infernal powera, it was to 
hasten home, and destroy their wives and children, to save them from the 
pro&nation of the victor's touch. The treaty ultimately effected, bound the 
Emperor to pay 21,000,000 of dollars (£4,375,000), for the expenses of the 
war : he had ahready paid 6,000,000 dollars (£1,250,000), for the confiscated 
opium. The island of Hongkong was also ceded to us ; and it was dis- 
tinctly stipulated, that in future communications, we should be regarded as 
on an equality with the Celestials. This last item may now create only a 
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smile ; but there can be no doubt that the strongest pretexts in defence of 
the war were grounded upon erroneous interpretations of Chinese language 
and usages. When Englishmen cheered the waggons that carried instal- 
ments of the twenty-one million of dollars through our streets — and when 
Parliament thanked the officers who had conducted the war to this conclu- 
sion — ^there was no better excuse for the exultation than yague declarations 
of insult, and hollow congratulations on the opening of China to British 
oommeree, ciTilization, and religion. No one defended the smugglers for 
whose protection the war was commenced ; Government would give them 
only the nx million of dollars, less than half the amount of their loss. And 
as to our having pioneered the Gospel of Peace, we had made our Chris- 
tianity more hateful than our opium to the rulers and literati of the 
Celestial Empire. — About the time that our men of war were passing, at the 
request of Captain Elliott, from the Bay of Bengal to the Chinese seas, an 
£nglishman, named Brooke, was cruising about these parts, in search of know- 
ledge, wealth, or adventure. He contrived to establish himself on the north- 
vest comer of the island of Bomeo, and to obtain from the Sultan the Rajah- 
ship of Sarawak. In a few years, he returned to England, was received in the 
highest circles as a missionary of civilization, received knighthood, and was 
appointed Governor of Labuan, a little island, the cession of which to Great 
Britain he had also obtained from the Sultan. We shall have occasion 
again to notice the exploits of this unquestionably remarkable man. — ^The 
deposed Afghan, Dost Mohammed, fled from Cabul into Bokhara ; but 
finding there treachery instead of protection, gave himself up, and was sent 
to Calcutta. His removal from the scene did notpacificate his people. The 
amity of the chiefs could be secured neither by money nor chastisements. 
The death of Ronjeet Singh threatened to let loose upon us the ftinatical 
hatred of the Shieks, and raise a formidable enemy in our rear. The 
Commander-in-chief at Cabul (General Elphinstone) was enfeebled by age, 
and utterly wanting in decision. Sir Alexander Burnes, the author of the 
entire enterprise, was fatally blind to all portents and even deaf to friendly 
warnings of danger. Sir William Macnaghten, the Civil Envoy, was full of 
apprehensions, and anxious only to get back to Hindostan. The officers 
and men were either useless or disheartened. The former had their wives 
and families with them ; and the hardships they had undergone in getting 
there, indisposed them to abandon quarters which were comfortable, if 
secure. At a short distance from Cabul, on the road to Hindostan, was 
Jellalabad ; but between the two was a chain of mountain passes. When, 
in October, 1841, General Sir Robert Sale set out from Cabul to 
occupy Jellalabad for the winter, he had to fight these perilous defiles ; the 
country people had risen, under Akbar Khan, the second son of Dost 
Mohammed. On the 3rd of November, there was a rising at Cabul ; Sir 
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Alezandtr Burnet, and two other officers were killed in their houses All 
the difficulties of their position now burst upon our army. Their canton- 
ments were at some distaneci and separated by a ri? er, from the fortreas in 
which dwelt Shah Sujah; their defences were so badly oonstraeted as to 
be at the mercy of the Afghan artillery ; they had not even a etorehonae of 
provisions within their entrenchments. Despatches were sent to Jellalabad 
for General Sale, and to Candahar for General Nott ; but neither covld leave 
their positions. The Envoy, with a small party, went out to treat with 
Akbar Khan on the 22nd, but never returned. Maonaghtsn and Captain 
Trevor were murdered on the spot appointed for the interview — the former 
by Akbar's own hand, and with a pistol presented him by Macnaghteo ; 
Captain Trevor had left a wife and seven children in the camp. Despite 
the murmurs of the officers and soldiers, the commanders renewed negotia^ 
tions. Evacuation of Cabul and Jellalabad, with the surrender of the 
General, and the married officers and their families, as hostages, and of 
nearly all the artillery, were Akbar's terms for a safe conduct. To these 
degrading conditions the council of war would not assent— they believed it 
less perilous, as well as more honourable, to force the passes, with the 
women and children in their midst; but large sums were paid or promised 
for an escort On the morning of the 6th of January, 1842, the army 
commenced a retreat to which there is no parallel in history. There were 
between four and five thousand soldiers, with twelve thousand camp 
followers, besides women and children. It was whispered along the ranks 
that Akbar had said only one man should clear the Khyber pass, and he 
should be set down there with his limbs lopped off, and a letter in his teeth, 
warning the <* feringhees" (infidels, foreigners) never again to enter 
A%hanistan ; and it was soon evident that the savage would, if he coold, 
keep his word. The escort scarcely feigned to keep off the murderous, 
plundering bands that flocked like vultures to their prey. Only five miles 
were marched the first day ; the mouth of the dreaded pass was not yet 
reached ; and as the army bivouacked in the snow, they beheld the flames 
that consumed their cantonments, and probably the sick who had not 
cleared out. The next day, only four miles were made— hundreds had fallen by 
the way — at night, Akbar appeared, and negotiations were resumed. On 
the morning of the third day, the pass was entered — ^as its narrow paths 
were threaded, a slaughtering fire descended from rocks to which no shots 
would return — ^three thousand men were left dead — Lady Sale was wounded 
in the arm — and so desperate was the aspect, that all the women and 
children were consigned to Akbar, on the solemn promise of his protection. 
By the end of the fourth day, only twelve of the seventeen thousand men 
survived. The fifth and sixth days were consumed in negotiating or 
fighting with foes fikithless and unpitying. On the seventh day (the 13th) 
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one man, Dr. Brydon, reftched Jellalabad, on a pony ready to drop with 
fatigue— all the rest had periehed or been taken back to Cabul. Among 
the latter, was the wretehed Elphinstoney who died in his confinement, and 
the horoic Lady Sale. General Sale held out at Jellalabad, behind its 
mad walls, against cold, hunger, earthquake, and the enemy, till relieved 
on the 16th of April, by General Pollock ; whose troops had cleared, in 
Older to get at Jellalabad, that dreaded Khyber pass which had never 
before been carried against defenders. The path of the terrible re- 
treat was retrodden ; Akbar Khan was twice defeated ; and on the 
20th of September, General Sale recovered his wife and their widowed 
daughter, with her new-bom infant. Meanwhile, Lord Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General (the Earl of Auckland had returned to England on 
the downfal of the Whigs), had arrived, and issued a proclamation, in which 
be declared, among other extraordinary things, that it was contrary to 
British principles and policy to force a Sovereign on a reluctant people. As 
Shah Sujah had been murdered, there remained no obstacle to the re-> 
instatement of Dost Mohammed. The British army, therefore, once more 
{Mrepared to evacuate Cabul ; but before doing so, a great part of the city, 
baih in the reign of the great Aurungaebe, was blown up — a piece of 
miadiief that appears the more wanton, since our prisoners had not been 
ill-treated. Among the trophies of our arms, was a pair of sandal wood- 
gates of the temple of Juggernaut at Somnauth, which had, a thousand 
years before, been carried to Ghuznee by Mahmoud. The Governor- 
General congratulated the Hindoo tribes on the recovery of these sacred 
antiquities, in a proclamation which excited the reprobation of the religious 
as a sanction of idolatry, and the ridicule of the wits as a parody on 
Napoleon's bombast. His lordship's behaviour was, in other respects, so 
offensive to the Directors of the East Lidia Ckimpany, that, in the exercise 
of an almost obsolete privilege, they recalled him. Before his return, 
Scinde had been annexed to our dominions. The Ameers had been sus- 
pected of assisting the A%hans ; a tribute to which they were subject they 
neglected to pay; disputes had arisen about a treaty for the navigation of 
the Indus, the operation of which infringed upon their hunting-grounds ; and, 
finally, they expelled our Resident. General Sir Charles Napier was sent 
against them with two or three thousand men ; defeated armies seven times 
as numerous in the battles of Meanee [February the 17th, 1843] and Dubla, 
took Hyderabad, and was appointed Governor of the province. In the same 
year, the ancient enmity of the Mahrattas was aroused : some disturbances at 
Gwalior were considered to require our interference ; but it was not till after 
two bloody battles that the government of the infant Maharajah was re- 
established. Sir Henry Hardinge went out, though a military man, as a 
Governor whose policy would be peace and improvement. But the con- 
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diticns of our rule in India were not yet consistent with repose. The 
dominions of the late Runjeet Singh had fallen, after several suspicioos 
deaths and open murders, to a boy, Dhuleep Singh ; but the army preferred 
to him a visier, Qhoolab Singh. The mother of the former hated the English, 
and the latter would not discourage the passion of his adnerents for a descent 
upon our possessions. Towards the close of 1845, a Shiek army creased 
the Sutlej. On the 18th of December, they were checked by the battle of 
Moodkee, in which General Sale was mortally wounded. On the 2lBt and 
the following day, the dreadful battle of Ferozeshah was fought; the 
Oovemor*Oeneral acting as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough. 
Seven days later. Sir Harry Smith drove the invaders from Aliwal to the 
Sobraon, their last stronghold ; and from that again they were driven, with 
horrible slaughter, on the 10th of February. In all these engagements the 
Shieks employed heavy and well-manned trains of artillery ; which our 
troops, lacking ammunition, were compelled to carry at the point of the 
bayonet. The British army advanced to Lahore, and there dictated treaties 
which it was hoped would be observed. But three years later, the Shieks 
and Dost Mohammed were in hostile alliance, and it was soon evident that 
all that remained of Hunjeet Singh's fine army, was to be pitted by his suc- 
cessors against his allies. On the 13th of January, 1849, a battle was fought 
at Chillianwallah, in which, though the Shieks were worsted, it was with 
such terrible loss to the British, that Sir Charles Napier was hastily sent 
out to supersede Lord Gough. Before his arrival, however, the enemy were 
completely vanquished, the Punjab annexed, as Scinde had been, and the 
Koh-i-noor, the symbol of Indian empire, carried off. It was vrith many 
expressions of reluctance that this extension of our frontier to the Indus on 
the west, and to Cashmere on the north, was sanctioned by our statesmen; 
beneath the exultations of inferior politicians and public bodies, thore was 
evident a growth of wiser judgment and better feeling ; and it may. be 
hoped that we have risen at last above the sad necessity imposed upon us by 
antecedents of criminal cupidity and ambition, and that if to India native 
government is an impossibility, British rule may be an expiation and a 
blessing. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TH« YEARS OF REVOLmON AKD REACTION— ELEMENTS OP DISCONTENT IN PRANCE— THE REFORM 
SANaUETS— P^RUART 22ND AND POLLOWING DATS— THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT— THE 
OONBTITUEHT ABSKMBLT— CAVAIONAC AND LOUIS NAPOLEON— THE REFOBMINO PONTXPF— BXCILT 
AND NAPLES - VIENNA AND BERLIN— ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE— GERMAN UNITY — ^ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND -MASSACRE AND PILLAGE IN NAPLES— PLIGHT OP THE POPE PROM ROME -OVERTHROW 
OF CHARLES ALBERT— DISPERSION OF THE PRUSSIA-N CONSTITUENT— INSURRECTIONS IN GER- 
MANT— BOMBARDMENT OP VIENNA— ABDICATION OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR— DISPBRnON OF 
THE FRANCKFORT PARLIAMENT— HUNGARIAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE— FALL OF ROME" INVA- 
SION OP HUNGARY BY RUSSIA — GOROEY'S SURRENDER — DOMESTIC RETROSPECT OF THE YEARS 
1846 TO '50— DEATHS OF POLITICAL CELEBRITIE0. 

We have reached the last stage of our flight with Time. We descend 
upon the soil of France, from which we set out — and we find it, as then, 
rocking with the earthquake of revolution. 

The dynasty of July had again been threatened by a Pretender ; the life 
of its head repeatedly attempted by assassins ; and its stability weakened 
by the death of its heir. On the 6th of August, 1840, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte landed at Boulogne from a steamer which he had manned 
in the Thames with fifty or sixty desperate adherents, exhibited a live 
eagle, and appealed to the memory of his uncle ; but was captured by 
the local authorities, tried by the Court of Peers, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the castle of Ham, from which he escaped six years after- 
wards, disguised as a workman. In July, 1842, the Duke of Orleans was 
killed by the overturning of his carriage : the eldest of his two infant sons 
was recognised as heir to the French throne, and the Regency confided to 
his uncle, the Due de Nemours, instead of the Duchess of Orleans. The sad 
event seemed rather to inflame than moderate Louis Philippe's solicitude for 
the aggrandisement of his family. Against the opinion of his wisest advisers, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the country, and at the imminent risk of a 
rupture with England, he effected an alliance between his youngest son, 
the Due de Montpensier, and the presumptive heiress to the Spanish throne. 
A stagnation of trade through the greater part of 1847 produced deep 
distress among the operative classes in the winter, and increased the dis- 
content of the bourgeoisie at the heavy weight of taxation they had to 
bear. The Liberal opposition in the two Chambers gav6 direction to 
this feeling by putting out a programme of Electoral Reforms. The 
minister, M. Guizot, challenged a display of public sentiment in support of 
these demands; and it was given in the form of banquets in all the 
chief towns of France. But in these assemblages Republicanism displayed 
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itself with a boldness and strength alarming to the Dynastic opposition 
led by MM. Thiers and Odillon Barrot, and furnishing the OoTemment 
with a ground of offence. The King's speech on the re-assembling of the 
Chambers, in February, 1848, characterised the Peers and Deputies who had 
attended the banquets as hostile to himself and blind to results. A consti- 
tutional question was thus raised, on which all sections of the Oppoaition — 
the Legitimists included—united against the GoTemment The fonner 
demanded a declaratory law on the right of public meetings, but the latter 
refused it — ^tbey would give an opportunity of appeal to the tribunals. The 
citizens of the twelfth arrondissement of Paris had invited the Liberal 
Representatives to a banquet, to be held on Sunday, the 20th of February. 
This crowning demonstration the Government forbade, but intimated that 
they would not prevent it. The Deputies accepted the test, and the banquet 
was postponed to the 22nd, that it might be the more imposing. To aid in 
rendering it so, the managers invited the National Guards of the district to 
attend in uniform, but unarmed. At this, the Government took, or affected 
to take, alarm ; ordered the dispersion of the guests, if they assembled ; and 
concentrated troops upon the city. The Deputies resolved by a majority not 
to attend the banquet, advised the people to peaceableness, and promised to 
impeach the Ministers. A minority resolved to be present at ail hazards, 
but the committee acquiesced in the advice of the majority, and relinqaished 
the banquet. The next morning — ^Tuesday, February the 22nd — fifty thou- 
sand soldiers were in and around the capital. The people crowded into the 
boulevards, but with no more apparent motive than curiosity ; until a column 
of youths electrified them by the singing of the Marseillaise, and led them 
towards the Chambers, which were well guarded. In the hall of Deputies, 
M. Barrot placed upon the table of the President the act of accusation 
against the Ministry. M. Qmxot took it up, read it, and sat down with the 
smile that welcomes rather than contemns the strife. After a short and 
gloomy sitting, the Chamber adjourned. Night fell, and the authorities 
held apparently undisputed possession of the city. It seemed the affecta- 
tion of caution to bivouack the troops in the streets. But there was 
another army afoot — the four or five hundred ever-vigilant, indomitable 
men who were the sworn soldiers of the Kepublic of the future, now so 
near. Some of these were sitting in committees — others, converting the 
tortuous streets around the cloisters of St. M§ry into the citadel of the in- 
surrection — and others, again, disarming the weak outposts of the National 
Guards. On Wednesday morning, barricades were rising in all the streets 
ramifying from this centre, and in the most democratic districts. The 
troops were soon wearied by levelling these undefended but massive struc- 
tures; and the National Guards were summoned by the rappel. They 
turned out, but joined with the people in cries for Keform and the abase- 
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tnent of Gaizot. The Otutmben were sitting »ll day, expecting communica- 
tions fiom the King, but reoeived none. In the evening, it was known that 
tbe King had summoned M. Mol^, and the citizens illuminated, in sign of 
Joy at the downfsd of Ouizot. But those were the funeral lights of the 
monarchy. In front and on the flank of the hotel of the hated Minister, 
at tiie comer of the Hue de Choiseal, several columns of armed workmen 
end students met, or were passing, headed by a red flag. Their cries, or 
the flare of their torohes, startled the horse of die officer commanding the 
battalion in guard x>f the hotel. The animal reared and plunged — in the 
confusion of the moment, a shot was fired by an unknown hand — and in the 
next, from pamo or passion, the front rank of soldiers presepted and fired. 
^te head of the advancing column was decimated — ^the road was cumbered 
with dead, and the pavement in pools of blood — ^the reverberation of the 
moaketry brought thousands rushing to the spot The column quickly 
te*fovms, repulses the officer, who, frantic with grief, expostulates 
and beseeches»-the corpses are placed on waggons, and borne past the 
ofl^oae of the National and the ^/orme, the moderate and extreme Repub- 
lican journals, from both of which oraton further inflame the people. 
From every house of the populous districts rush forth men, now armed and 
eager to revenge their fallen brethren, and to secure the long-promised 
Republic. Barricades rise in every district, the National Guards shielding 
the peoffte from the disheartened sddiers. The beatii^ of tocsins, the 
riligiiig of bells, the noise of firing, fill the capital with anxiety, and cariy 
alann even to tiie Tuileriea. At midnight the King sends for M. Thiers, 
who instantly attends. He finds that Marshal Bugeaud — hateful to the 
populace from the memory of former oonfiiotB-^has just been put in command 
of tbe oity. Thiers advises his recall, and insists that M. Barrot be asso- 
oiated with himself in the Ministry. To both the King reluctantly con- 
sents, and Barrot is fetched. A proclamation is drawn up suspending 
hestilides, and promising anmesty and reform. The proclamation is 
nowhere heeded, except by the troops — they cease firing, and barricades 
multiply and spread, till even tiie Tdleries are nearly invested. It is 
eleven o'clock on the morning of Thursday. As the Royal family are at 
bredifast, officers rush in announcing that within three hundred paces the 
ftotdiers are being disarmed by the people. The King rides forth, and is 
net with but few cries of " Vire le Roi.*' He returns dispirited and per- 
plexed. Presently, M. Emile Girardin — a deputy, and the editor of 
La PresH — announces with unceremonious faithfrilness, that the King 
must abdicate ; he even presents for signature a bulletin which he has 
prepared. The King hesitates, but is persuaded by his youngest son, and 
writes—" I abdicate in favour of my grandson, the Count de Paris ; and 
trust that he will be more fortunate than I." Girardin throws it to the 
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crowd ; bat it is nnaigned, they take it for a naie, and continae to 
upon the palace. Another copy is earned out by a Tetenm and popnlar 
Marshal, and it is snatched from his hand by Lagrange, the incarnate spirit 
of the revolution. At this moment Bageaud reappears, and remonstrates 
with the King, though a bullet has just entered an apartment of the palace. 
Again Montpensier OTerrules his &ther, and the aged King and Qaeen 
hastily prepare to escape. The Duchess of Orleans entreats permianon to 
accompany them, but it is denied. Two carriages are fetched firom the 
public stands, and brought round to a garden gate, reached by a anb- 
terranean passage. An ofBcer in disguise obtains an escort of cuirassiers, 
who gallop after the hu&ble cortege— but the precaution is unneeded ; the 
people have recognised the fugitives, and care not to detain them. As Ixniis 
Philippe and his Queen leave by one door, the Duchess of Orleans and her 
children quit the palace by another, and cross the garden which separates it 
from the hall of the Deputies. Among the representatiTCs who entered the 
Chamber two hours before was one destined, quite unconsciously to himself 
to be ere night at the head of the Republic of France — ^Lamartine. A 
Royalist by birth, and a servant of the Restoration, he was a Republican 
in sentiment, but not in politics. He had recentiy written the ** Hiatory of 
the Girondists;" and thereby advanced infinitely beyond even his own con- 
ceptions, the reign of a pacific democracy. He had abstained from the Re- 
form banquets, but was at the head of the minority who resolved to uphold 
by their presence on Tuesday the constitutional right of political assemblage. 
He had been taken aside as he entered the hall, by a knot of Republican 
journalists, informed of the crisis, and asked to arbitrate between a Regency 
and a Republic. To their astonishment and joy, he decided, after a few 
moments of solemn deliberation, for the Republic He descended to his 
seat and the journalists to their bureau in the halL — ^It is about noon, and 
it is announced that the Duchess of Orleans and her children are about to 
enter the house. The members, who had been conversing in agitated 
groups, take their places, and the President his chair. They receiTe the 
Duchess with inspiriting applause— the homage of manly hearts to a 
princess, a beautiful woman, in widowhood and deep distress. She simply 
bows, and seats herself under the tribune. M. Dupin, a confidant of the 
late King, announces the abdication, and states that tiie crown descends to 
the Count de Paris, and the Regency to the Duchess of Orleans. That, it 
is observed, is not true, as the law has fixed it upon the Duke of Nemours. 
During the discussion that ensues, two detachments of armed men force 
their way in, but they offer no violence to the Princess, who only retires , 
nearer a door. It is even suspected by Marrast, a Republican journalist, 
that they are partisans of the Regency, purposely introduced ; and he goes 
to call in ** the real people," who are now cktmouring at the gates. While 
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he is gone, Ledru RoUin, the only extreme Republican in the Chamber, 
proposes a Provisional Government; and Lamartine is declaring for a 
Hepablic based on universal suffrage, at the moment that the hall 
is invaded by the head of a column fresh from the plunder of the 
I>alaoe, and the burning of the throne. The Princess is led away — her 
children are separated from her in the tumult, and are snatched from 
l>eneath the feet of the crowd. The President and most of the Deputies 
prudently make their escape. A venerable Republican, Dupont de I'Eure, 
is placed in the chair; and Lamartine selects from the names that are 
hastily handed up to him, the list of a Provisional Government. Eventually 
the following are adopted by tumultuous acclamation — ^Dapont de FEure, 
Xamaftine, Arago, Marie, Garnier Pages, Ledru Rollin, and Gremieux. 
Among other names shouted, one is very popular — that of Louis Blanc, a 
young man favourably known to the reading classes as the historian of the 
first ten years of the Orleans dynasty ; to the people, as the apostle of a 
theory of social regeneration, the '' Organization of Labour;" but his name 
is not put from the tribune. The Provisional Government instantly sets 
out for the Hdtel de Ville, makes its way thither through crowds of armed 
men, and the President, feeble from age, has to be lifted over dead bodies and 
pools of blood. In the Hdtel de Ville, it is hard to find a eouncil chamber, 
and then it is impossible to preserve its privacy. Before nightfal, the prin- 
cipal offices are divided — ^Lamartine taking the Foreign Office, Rollin 
the Interior, Arago (as a man of science) the Marine, Gremieux (espe- 
cially as a Hebrew) the Ministry of Justice ; and so on — Louis Blanc is 
one of several named secretaries, but very quickly he is admitted as an 
equal in the Government — the Republic is proclaimed, subject to 
the acceptance of the whole people of France ; with the motto, 
'* Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ** — Gaussididre and Sobrier, insurgent 
chieftains, who have installed themselves in municipal offices, are con- 
firmed therein because they cannot be dislodged— the Garde Mobile, a 
sort of ragged army, 25,000 strong, is enrolled from the ranks that 
must otherwise renew the insurrection from very hunger — ^in all sixty 
decrees are issued; besides the making of Innumerable harangues to 
turbulent crowds. Night brings but a brief repose ; and the next day 
it is only by the miraculous power of Lamartine's eloquence, and the firm 
support rendered by his colleagues, that the people are dissuaded from 
hoisting the red flag, the symbol of terrorism. On the same day, this 
aoble band decreed, and this magnanimous people ratified, the abolition of 
the punishment of death, and of slavery in all the French colonies. 
After sixty hours of incessant toil, the members of the Government were 
able to separate to their offices ; and Lamartine wrote his celebrated mani- 
festo to Europe, proclaiming at once respect for existing governments, and 
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brotherhood irith oppressed nationalities. The election of a National 
Constituent Assembly was fixed for the 24th of April; but between that 
time and the present a legion of perils intervened. The army in France 
and the nayy in the harbours bad pronounced for the Republic ; but the 
Princes might return with the 100,000 from Algeria. The aspect of the 
European powers was uncertain, and the frontiers were nearly undefended. 
MThat was to be dreaded far more than foreign invasion, was the excitement 
of a passion for armed propagandism by the foreign democrats, 15,000 of 
whom had flocked to Paris in a few days. It seemed scarcely possible that 
the Socialists would not force the recognition of their dogma in the 
formulas of the Republic ; which the majority of the Government were 
determined to oppose to the uttermost. To crown all, the exchequer was 
insolvent, and six millions of the population were without the means of 
subsistence. Some of these perils were encountered and overcome 
others were averted. The public credit was sustained by an issue of 
paper money on the security of the Grown lands. The Socialists were 
gratified by the appointment of an industrial commission of inquiry, with 
Louis Blanc and M. Albert, a workman, at its head. The ** rebellion of the 
belly ** was aliased by the opening of ateUert^ in which the unemployed 
were set to work on uniforms for the Garde Mobile, the oonstruction of 
public edifices, etc.* The National Constituent Assembly was opened on the 
4th of May. Its nine hundred members comprised most of the eminent 
men of the former Chamber. They adopted, with apparent unanimity and 
enthusiasm, the Republic, but soon displayed distrust of the illustrious men 
who had saved France from a repetition of 1793. They thus provoked a 
tumnltaous demonstration on the Idth of May, in the name of war for 
Poland ; the sanguinary contest of the 23rd of June and three following 
days, which necessitated the temporary dictatorship of General Cavaignac; 
and the reaction which declared itself in an act of liberticide — the election 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte first President of the Republic of Franccf 

• InnopurtlenltrhaivetheBnMrisiooalQoTeniaMBt been more misonderfttood and unjustly 
Uamed than this. The aUliert nationaux were not eetabliohed at the urgenoy of the Soeialist 
seetion of the Goyernment, bat with their reluctant consent. They desired the empioymeDt 
of the eompulsorily idle in the reclamation of waste lands and the produofeion of food — ^the on^ 
article for whieh there to always a eartalnty of oaefnl oonsumption. liamartina himself regreu 
that thto was not undertaken— and eztennates the error by a reference to the position of the Go- 
vernment, which allowed not of deliberation. See "History of the French Revolution of 1848. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine/* pp. 337, S38. 

r We have noted on page 18, the number ot votes |^v«n by the Freneh people on tLre oeea- 
sioBs, from 1793 to 1804. The following are the nnmbers of votes received by the candidates in 
1848 -.—Bonaparte, 5^434,333 ; Cavaignac, 1,447,107 ; Bollin, 370.100; Easpail, 36,930; Lamar- 
tin?, 17^00 ; Changaroier, 4,890. As the last of these sheets are passing through the press, it vi 
ofRciaUy announced [January the Itt, 1859]. that Lonis Napoleon's presidency to proloaged ten 
years, oy 7,439,916 affirmative, against 640,787 negative votes. 
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In the sammer of 1846, the phenomenon of a reforming Pontiff appeared 
on the Seven Hills. Gregory the Sixth left in prison or exile the hundredth 
part of his subjects, the Yictims of a recent insurrection, suppressed by 
Austrian interyention. His successor, Pius the Ninth, released and recalled 
them, and proceeded to administer the Pontificate in a spirit that filled 
Europe with admiring astonishment, and quickened in Italy new hopes 
of freedom and nationality. Piedmont, the only military state of the 
Peninsula, had a King ambitious of becoming the liberator and ruler of 
Italy, but without the courage to strike for it — now, with the Pope blessing 
his banners, and his people clamorous for reform, he would take the field 
against Austria. Sicily claimed independence of Naples, and obtained, 
after hard fighting, the constitution of 1812 ; — the Neapolitans themselves 
extorted from their King, on the eye of the French Revolution, solemn 
promises of a constitution; and a day or two later, inflamed afresh by 
the tidings from Paris, resumed the attitude of insurrection, and obtained 
the actual grant of democratic institutions. Astounding as were these 
events, one yet more astonishing was at the door. On the 14th of March, 
Vienna was revolutionized by a few students and Poles, a representative 
government established, and Metternich compelled to flee into the Tyrol. 
The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia had been conferring on 
the attitude they should present to revolutionized France : before the return 
of the latter, revolution had commenced in Berlin. For three days there 
was occasional fighting in the streets; on the 18th, the King and people were 
celebrating their reconciliation in front of the palace, when a chance shot, 
as on the Rue de Ghoiseul, produced a panic, slaughter, and a night's 
hard fighting ; the next morning, king and people were again reconciled, 
he clasping to his bosom the tricolour, proscribed emblem of German unity, 
la a few weeks, the Viennese democrats rose again, and extorted from the . 
Diet an appeal to universal suffrage. Now was the hour of Italian emanci- 
pation. Charles Albert unfurled the banner of independence, at the head of 
100,000 men. Milan drove out its Austrian garrison, and presently all 
Lombardy was free. Venice and Genoa put on their ancient glory. Parma 
and Modena ejected their Archdukes. Tuscany obtained a constitution. 
The Sicilian parliament, while Messina was under bombardment, decreed 
the expulsion of the Bourbons. The Romans constituted their city the 
centre of a federal republic. In every kingdom, duchy, and free city of 
Germany, democracy triumphed ; Schleswig and Holstein revolted against 
Denmark, at the encouragement of Prussia ; a German Parliament assembled 
in St. Paul's Church, Frankfort, and the dream of unity appeared already 
realized. Bohemia obtained a separate constitution ; and Hungary a 
Ministry, headed by Count Louis Batthyani and Louis Kossuth — the 
patriotic nobleman, and the democratic advocate. From the Danube to 

Y 
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the Tiber, the peoples fraternized and rejoiced. And all this within seventy 
days! 

The English GoTemment promptly recognised the French Republic, and 
the English people loaded its founders with addresses of congratulation and 
praise. It was belicTed that, as in 1830, an irresistible impulse might be 
given to the cause of Liberalism at home. Another Chartist Ck>nven- 
tion was assembled, and another National Petition subscribed ; — ^but in the 
former, there were few or none of the men who had dignified the 
name of Chartist by their virtues and sufferings; and the latter, by 
its three millions of fictitious signatures, brought intolerable ridicule upon 
the cause. The Convention proposed that the petition be carried up to the 
House of Commons on Monday, the 10th of April, by a procession from 
Kennington Common. The Government had previously forbidden, through 
the Police Commissioners, and on the authority of an obsolete statute, open- 
air meetings — one or two of which had been taken advantage of by the 
scoundrelism of the metropolis. In resolving to test the legality of this 
very questionable proceeding, the Convention had the sympathy of 
Reformers generally ; but, on the other hand, the Government affected a 
degree of alarm which silenced that sympathy for the time, and secured 
the adhesion of the conservative, the timid, and the indifferent. Tens of 
thousands of special constables were sworn in, troops were brought up by 
night, and secreted along the route of the intended procession ; cannon 
were planted at the bridges, and on river-steamers ; the Bank and other 
public buildings were fortified as against siege or storm ; on the morning of 
the 10th, the shops were closed in the great thoroughfares ; — and all to 
overawe a few thousands of miserable-looking men, who were allowed to 
assemble on Kennington Common, and then informed through their leader, 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, of the preparations made to resist their march upon 
Westminster. It was scarcely dignified in Government to make this over- 
whelming demonstration for the sake of mortifying a vain demagogue. It 
was worse than undignified — it was mean and cruel — in the opinion of 
many who that day kept at home, thus to irritate thousands who had enough 
to bear in the hardships of their social and the degradation of their political 
condition ; — mean and cruel thus to array the physical and moral force of 
the community against a political party and a social class. Under cover of 
the panic thus excited, the Government proceeded from their attack upon the 
jight of peaceful public assemblage, to limit the freedom of speech. They 
hastily carried a bill for ihe Security of the Crown and Government, 
makings the '* open and advised " advocacy of republican opinions felony— 
a measure for which the only pretext was the proceedings of ** Young 
Ireland;" and which was strenuously resisted by respectable minorities, 
including several Conservatives and legal authorities. The Alien Act was 
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also renewed, with the addition of clauses arming GoTemment with the 
power of sammarily expelling foreign refugees ; of whom seTeral thousands 
were in London before the end of the summer, including Louis Blanc, and 
many of the German Republican leaders. In June, there were repeated 
collisions between the police and the Chartist populace in Clerkenwell and 
£ethnal-green ; Mr. Ernest Jones, a barrister, and several others, were put 
on trial for seditious speaking, and suffered yarious terms of imprisonment; 
and two batches of miserable men were seized at low public-houses on 
charges of treasonable conspiracy — of which they were convicted chiefly on 
the suspicious evidence of one Powell, an informer, and were sentenced 
to transportation. It was long before the Conservative and Ministerial 
newspapers ceased to sing pssons over the security of England alike from 
revolution and reaction; but there were many dissentients from this 
exultation, deeming revolution but postponed when reaction against peaceful 
progress is industriously invoked. 

In Ireland, rebellion had too long been openly planned to make it 
doubtful that it would now be attempted. Among the foreign deputations 
that thronged upon the Provisional Government of France, were some 
Irishmen, eager to revive the alliance with the Directory; but they met with 
direct refusal. The leader, or rather creator, of the rebellious party, was 
Mr. John Mitchell, a Protestant, and a man of undeniable genius and 
integrity, but fanatically resolute on the separation of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom. His writings, which circulated immensely, combined 
circumstantial instructions for the conduct of a rebellion, with the most 
eloquent incentives. He was so long permitted to conduct this open con- 
spiracy, that the inactivity of the Government was generally received as a 
confession of timidity. At length the blow fell ; Mitchell was imprisoned, 
twice tried, and sentenced to transportation. The " confederates " swore he 
should not leave Ireland while they lived. But soldiers were poured 
into the country, war-steamers occupied the harbours, Mitchell was shipped 
to the Bermudas, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and rewards 
offered for the capture of Smith O'Brien, Meagher, and others. The re- 
bellion must break out now or neven But the priests held back the peasantry ; 
the towns were disarmed by the police ; the only battle fought was one near Bal- 
lingarry, between some constables and a few poor wretches whom O'Brien in 
▼ain sought to inspire with his own spirit ; and in a few months, half-a-dozen 
Irishmen, who might have adorned any country by their talents, and saved 
it by their patriotism, if talent and patriotism were sufficient for the salva- 
tion of a country, were on their way to the penal settlements* 

We are accustomed to speak of 1648 as the year of revolutions, and 1849 
of reaction. But, in truth, before revolution had half run its course, 
reaction had commenced — the excesses, or self-defensive struggles, of the 
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one, blending with, and veiling, the commencement of the other. So soon 
as May, 1848, the King of Naples had set an example of unscrupulous 
vigour to his brother monarchs by giving up the people of his capital to 
massacre by the troops and pillage by the lazzaroni, and disarming the 
civic guard as a preliminary to punishing the recollection of his royal 
promises as the heaviest of crimes. In August, Milan capitulated to 
Radetzky, the Austrian commander. In September, the avowal of a design 
in the Frankfort Parliament to create the King of Prussia hereditary 
Emperor of Germany, provoked a sanguinary encounter between the troo^ 
of Prussia and Saxony, and the democrats of the city. Meanwhile, Hungary 
was transforming her serf population into a peasant proprietary; and 
defending herself with impromptu valour-^for her regular army was fighting 
in Italy — against the invasion of Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, covertly sanc- 
tioned by the Court of Vienna. On the 9th of October, Lamberg, the 
Imperial Commissioner, outlawed by the Diet, was slain, in a transport of 
popular fury, on the bridge of Buda-Pesth. Three days before, Count 
Latour, Austrian Minister of War, was hung on a lampost by the populace 
of Vienna, enraged at discovering his treacherous intercourse with Jella- 
chich, whom the Hungarians had chased to the gates of the capital. On the 
28th, Windischgratz advanced to bombard Vienna ; the timid leaders of the 
Assembly refusing the aid of the Magyar army, within sight of a signal. 
Vienna was cannonaded into submission, the Diet suppressed, and Robert 
Blum, one of the Frankfort Deputies, taken and shot. In November, the 
King of Prussia ordered the Constituent Assembly to remove from Berlin 
to Brandenburgh — that is, from under the protection of the citizens ; the 
Assembly resisted, and was forcibly dissolved ; Berlin placed in a atate of 
siege, and the burgher guard disarmed. In the same month, the Pope's 
Prime Minister, Rossi, was assassinated ; Pius fled to Gaeta, in the disguise 
of a Bavarian footman ; and a Provisional Government was appointed. The 
year closed with the abdication of the feeble Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria, 
in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph, a youth of eighteen, quite at the 
disposal of his mother, the Archduchess Sophia. Hungary was immediately 
invaded at several points — Gallicia, the Upper Danube, and the Drave — 
and menaced by insurrections among the semi-barbarous tribes of her 
dependencies. Kossuth's foresight and eloquence had previously obtained 
from the Parliament a levy of 200,000 men ; and now he traversed the 
country inspiring the whole people with his own enthusiasm for fatherland 
and freedom. The intrepid but very ill-provided hosts thus raised, were 
concentrated on the Theiss, while the Parliament retired to Debreczin. On 
the 4th of March, the Emperor promulgated a constitution bestowing 
political rights and independent institutions on all the Austrian provinces! 
but thus abrogating the ancient constitution of Hungary, of which conntry 
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he 'was not the legitimate sovereign, not having been crowned in its 
capital, as expressly stipulated in the Pragmatic Sanction. Before the end 
of April, the Austrian armies had been driven back over the Danube, and 
the Declaration of Hungarian Independence had issued from Debreczin- 
Meanwhile, the Sardinians had been utterly defeated at Novarra [March 
the 23rd], and Charles Albert had resigned his crown to his son; 
Haynau had bombarded Brescia, and Marmora, Genoa ; the Archduke of 
Tuscany had fled from his capital ; the Constituent Assembly of Rome had 
proclaimed a Republic, and elected Mazzini first Triumvir ; the Pope had 
appealed to all Catholic powers ; France had responded with a promise of 
armed intervention ; and Austria had captured Bologna after eight days' 
siege. In Germany, the Frankfort Parliament, disowned first by Austria, 
then by Prussia, had retired to Stutgard, where it was presently broken up; 
insurrections at Dresden, Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Breslau, and Baden, in 
resistance to reaction, had failed ; and all Prussia was under military law. 
In May, the Gaul was at the gates of Rome, and a Russian army was 
invading Hungary through Gallicia, Moravia, and Transylvania, in three 
columns, each 50,000 strong. The Romans yielded [July the 3rd] only 
after a defence worthy of the best days of the Republic. Hungarian 
enthusiasm and intrepidity, inflamed to the highest by the fatality of 
the crisis and the appeals of Governor Kossuth, maintained for three 
months the unequal conflict. Bern held the Russian hordes in check on the 
side of Transylvania, and Dembinski on the north-west ; Klapka> held the 
fortress of Komom, and Gorgey covered Raab, against which the Austrians 
were advancing under Haynau, elated with the reconquest of Italy, and 
reinforced by another Russian host. But the generals could not combine 
their forces in time to escape being defeated in detail. The Danube and 
the Theiss were recrossed. Temesvar was defended with desperate but 
unsuccessful valour. The Government had retired to Arad, and thither 
Gorgey followed them. A council of war transferred the government 
from Kossuth to Gorgey, on the assurance of the latter that the 
Russians would guarantee the maintenance of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion and an independent Ministry. But on the 13th of August, Gorgey 
surrendered 30,000 men and 138 pieces of artillery, to a Russian general. 
Peterwardein and Komom still held out. Klapka refused to follow the 
example and obey the summons of Gorgey. He at length capitulated 
[October the 1st] only on the written assurance of the Imperial Commissioner 
of a general amnesty, and an honourable retreat for the garrison. How the 
former part of the agreement was kept, nearly every child in England and 
America now knows. Courts-martial were set up at Pesth and Arad — ^by which 
Count Louis Batthyani, former Prime Minister of Hungary, and who had 
gone to the Austrian camp with a flag of trace, and twenty-two others, noble- 
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men and ofRcers, were shot or hanged ; honourable women were flogged ; 
patriotic families were rained by confiscation and imprisonment ; 70,000 
hussars and honveds were compelled to enlist in the Austrian ranks; 
Kossuth and his fellow fugitiyes were even demanded of the Sultan of 
Turkey, in whose dominions they had taken refuge. Thus closed 1849. 
But the reaction did not there stay its relentless course. Within the next 
year, Prussia had deserted the cause of the Duchies, and left them to be 
crushed by Denmark. The National Assembly of France had enacted the 
law of May, by which universal suffrage, the basis of the Republic, was 
narrowed to half the number of votes by which that Assembly had been 
elected ; the Pope had been reinstated by the combined armies of France 
and Austria ; the Archduke of Tuscany had returned to Florence ; Ferdinand 
worked his mild will unchecked in Sicily and Naples; the old German 
Congress had re-assembled at Frankfort; and the close of 1850 beheld the 
armies of Austria and Prussia converged upon little Hesse Gassel, to enforce 
the restoration of a detestable tyrant and a profligate minister. 

Domestic events, subsequent to the repeal of the com*laws, and under 
the administration of Lord John Russell, we need do little more than recall 
to the memory of the reader ; observing rather an order of relation than of 
time. — ^The sugar duties and the Navigation-laws were subjects requiring to 
be dealt with on the principles of, and as a practical sequel to, free-trade in 
corn. The former were twice prolonged by special acts; but before the 
recess of 1846— and notwithstanding the opposition of the West Indian 
interest, now identified with the Protectionists, and of a section of the anti- 
slavery party— ^the new Premier had efiected a diminution extending over 
five years. Nothing was done on the Navigation-laws, beyond the appoint- 
ment of a committee, until '49 ; and the measure introduced in that session was 
not carried withont some modification, and after several narrow divisions.— 
It will be remembered that opposition to corn-law repeal rested, in part, on 
denials of any extensive dearth of food in Ireland. With another season 
of potato-disease, the dearth became a famine. Before its rising, Parlia- 
ment authorizejd the advance of £50,000, and the employment of the 
distressed on works of public utility, on the presentment of a county or 
barony sessions. By the 2nd of October, 248 such presentments had been 
made. By the 7th of November, 10,000 persons were employed on the 
public works. In 'the last week of that month, 273,000 were so employed, 
at the cost of £117,501. By the beginning of December there had been 
numerous deaths by starvation in Skibbereen (county Cork) and in Mayo. 
On the 14th of January [1847], it was stated by a Dean that five thousand 
had perished on the south-west coast of the island. February opened with 
an expenditure of £1,000,000 a month, and the employment of 708,238 
persons daily. Parliament was informed^ at its meeting, that nearly two 
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millions sterling had already been expended, and that not less than seven 
millions would be required before the next harvest ; that Skibbereen had 
been depopulated, and other districts decimated, by famine ; that food to 
the value of sixteen millions had been destroyed ; that instead of the two 
million quarters of corn we had been accustomed to receive from Ireland, 
an exportation to that amount would be required ; and that a scarcity of 
grain was common to all Europe. Ministers were indemnified for the re- 
sponsibility they had incurred ; the corn duties (then at four shillings per 
quarter on wheat) and Navigation-laws were suspended, in preference to an 
importation of food by Government vessels; a proposal by Lord George 
Bentinck, to expend three millions in the construction of Irish railways, 
was rejected ; a loan of eight millions authorized ; a diminished consump- 
tion of corn was enforced in public establishments, and recommended to 
the public ; and the 24th of March was set apart for humiliation and 
prayer. A report presented by the Kelief Commissioners in July, stated 
that out of 2,049 electoral districts, 1,677 had been placed under the Kelief 
Act ; that 2,920,792 rations of food were given, and 99,220 sold daily ; and 
that £54,439 had been received in money subscriptions since January, be- 
sides contributions of food from America, and even Turkey. In the same 
month, failures in the corn-trade to the amount of £3,027,000 were gazetted ; 
a serious aggravatidn of the commercial depression, already under investi- 
gation by a committee of the House of Commons. The ISth of October 
vras observed as a day of thanksgiving for the plenteousness of the harvest ; 
and further appeals were made to British charity for mitigating the suffering 
that must yet be endured by the unhappy sister isle, in which the pestilence 
that is born of famine still raged, and crime seemed reviving with strength 
for its commission. In the second session of 1847, a bill was carried 
for the repression of crime and outrage in Ireland. But politicians 
of all parties had at length been penetrated by the conviction that the 
tenure of land — exhaustive subdivision, at extortionate rents, on the one 
hand ; and nominal proprietorship of fertile but untilled wastes, on the other 
— lay at the bottom of Irish wretchedness ; and, in July, 1848, Sir Kobert 
Peel introduced a measure which was subsequently adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and became law under the title of the Encumbered Estates Act. A 
partial return of famine induced, in the session of '49, a modification of the 
Irish poor-law, a grant of £50,000 to the unions, and the advance of 
£100,000 for agricultural improvements, on the security of a rate-in-aid. — 
In the last session of Queen Victoria's second Parliament, Government pro- 
posed to increase the annual grant for educational purposes to £100,000; 
the distribution of which was to be regulated by certain Minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education. The promulgation of these 
Minutes created an excitement scarcely less than that of 1843. Since that 
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period there bad been a remarkable growth of opinion among Disseotrers. 
A large proportion of them now took their stand upon a theoretical objec- 
tion to the interference of the State with public education ; and the ^v^ast 
majority were resolute in resistance to any plan calculated to increase tlie 
influence of the Established Church. Such a scheme undoubtedly was t;liat 
embodied in these Minutes of Council ; and the usual reply to this objec- 
tion was, that the Church would infallibly defeat any system not so cha- 
racterised. In the long debates that took place in the Commons on t.lie 
proposition, only one speaker (Mr. Bright) took up the theoretical groand 
above-named ; but Messrs. Duncombe, Roebuck, and Molesworth — parties 
not supposed to sympathize very strongly with Dissenting views — urged 
various objections to the Minutes, and embodied those objections in amend- 
ments, but forbore to oppose the augmentation of the grant. In th.e 
same session, a bill for filling up the bishopric of Manchester — one of 
the two sees created, on the report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, In 
1836 — and announcing, in its preamble, an intention of creating three 
other bishoprics, was introduced by Lord J. Russell ; who seemed resolved 
on avoiding the embarrassment of former Whig ministries, by extreme 
obsequiousness to the Church. Conservatives and Radicals united in repro- 
bating the proposed increase of prelates, and the tentative clause of the 
preamble was struck out. In the General Election of 1847, ecclesiastical 
questions were almost exclusively predominant. The advanced section of 
Dissenters had resolved on breaking from the Whig alliance, in resentment 
for the indifference with which their remonstrances had been treated on 
three successive occasions, and, now that free-trade was safe, on making 
religious equality the object of systematic political effort. They acted on 
this resolve with an energy not less surprising to themselves than others ; — 
they flung out three members of the ministry — Mr. Macaulay, from Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. Hawes, from Lambeth ; and General Fox from the Tower 
Hamlets — and returned forty members pledged to oppose any further grants 
of public money for religious purposes. Lord John Russell also received 
for a colleague in the representation of London, the Baron Rothschild, that 
the exclusion of Jews from Parliament (the origin of which will be remem- 
bered) might be fairly tested and broken down. The Premier redeemed 
the pledge he gave on the City hustings by introducing, in 1848, a bill for the 
removal of that disability, which was carried by the Commons, and rejected 
by the Lords : the consequent re-election of the Baron, and the annual 
rejection by the Lords of a measure for his admission to the House of 
Commons, are scarcely matters of history. The appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the see of Hereford was the occasion of proceedings which a 
wise statesman or a devout Churchman would have hesitated to provoke. 
The bishop-elect was obnoxious to the Tractarian and distasteful to the 
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Byangelical party, because now that Arnold was no more he was the ablest 
:>pponent of the former, had been censured by the University of Oxford 
for heterodoxy, and was latitudinarian in his ecclesiastical politics. Thir- 
teen bishops headed the clergy and laity in urging the Premier to revoke 
the appointment; and the Dean of Hereford declared he would rather 
incur the penalties of preemunire than obey the conge d'elire commanding 
the election of Dr. Hampden. But, however ready to gratify the Church 
at the expense of popular interests and feelings, Lord John Russell was 
haughty and obstinate in defending his patronage; — the bishops were 
thanked for their advice ; the dean's letter was curtly acknowledged as im 
intimation of his "intention of violating the law.'' A majority of the 
Chapter complied with the cong6 d'^lire ; the law courts decided that the 
reluctant Archbishop must proceed to confirmation; and the series of 
instructive fictions was climaxed by the performance of that ceremony in 
Bow Church [January the 16th, 1848], when, notwithstanding that the 
objectors appeared by their proctors, and claimed to be heard, the elec- 
tion was pronounced unanimous. The Bishop of Exeter, the primum 
mobile of the Hampden agitation, kept up this exposure of the actual 
in contradiction to the theoretical relations of the Church to itself 
and to the State. One of his clergy — the Rev. J. Shore — he refused to 
release from his ordination vows ; cited him into the Ecclesiastical Courts 
for preaching without license, and held him in prison nearly three months 
for non-payment of costs. Another clergyman — the Rev. G. Gorham — 
presented by the Crown to a living in the diocese of Exeter, the bishop 
refused to institute, on account of his disbelief in baptismal regeneration, 
which the bishop affirmed to be the doctrine of the Church ; the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts confirmed that interpretation ; but the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council decided [March the 8th, 1650] that both the Tractarian 
and Evangelical views of baptism were compatible with the exercise of 
the ministry, and that Mr. Gorham must therefore be instituted. The seces- 
sion of the defeated party seemed imminent ; but they contented themselves 
with protests. The Dissenting members of Parliament vindicated their con- 
sistency by opposing, several years in succession, the vote known as Regium 
|>onum; but without success up to the close of the half-century. The 
parage of a bill to legalize diplomatic intercourse with the court of Rome, 
tendered necessary, in the opinion of its authors, by the influence of the 
Pontiff or. the working of imperial legislation in Ireland — the Roman 
Catholic Synod of Thurles — the publication of a Papal rescript [September, 
1850] instituting a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England ; the Premier's letter 
to the Bishop of Durham, characterising that appointment as an aggression 
upon the prerogative of the Crown and the liberties of the people ; and the 
violent agitation that forthwith arose — are the last of the ecclesiastical 
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events that fell within the period to which we are limited. — In the first oi 
the two sessions of 1847| Mr. Fielden and Lord Ashley succeeded in restrict- 
ing the factory working-day to ten hoars. The Poor-law Commission 
was re-estahlished, with a modification of the law of settlement. Military 
flogging was the suhject of animated debates, reflecting the excitement out 
of doors, in consequence of the death of a soldier from the effects of (he 
lash : the House of Commons declined to prohibit the practice, bat an order 
from the War Office limited the number of lashes to fifty. — County Courts 
for the cheap and speedy administration of equity, long adTOcated by Lord 
Brougham, were established: three years' experience of their operation, in- 
duced, in 1850, a considerable extension of their powers. In the latter 
year, a bill was carried by Mr. Ewart, empowering town-councils to esta- 
blish public libraries and museums on the Tote of two-thirds of the bur- 
gesses. — In 1848, about eighty members of the House of Commons, 
including the leaders of the disbanded League, formally constituted them- 
selves " the People's party ;" — in the same session, Mr. Hume introdnced 
his annual resolution for household suffrage, the ballot, triennial elections, 
and a re-distribution of the representation. The only Governmental measure 
of electoral reform was a bill for the enlargement of the Irish county and 
borough franchise ,* the Lords raised the qualification from £8 to £15, 
and the Commons consented to a Ministerial compromise, fixing it at 
£12. — The necessity of sanitary laws had been for some years urged 
upon the Legislature by public associations. In the summer of 1849 came 
the cholera, to enforce these appeals and punish the neglect of its former 
warnings. As before, its coming was foreseen, and its progress hither 
from the East anxiously watched. Its appearance in London was chronicled 
in the last week in June; on the 10th of September, it had reached its 
maximum — about 450 deaths per diem ; on the 18th of October only ^ve 
deaths were registered. The total number of its victims was nearly 15,000 
in the metropolis alone. Days of public prayer and thanksgiving were 
kept, in conformity with a royal proclamation and the resolutions of 
religious bodies. Some of the measures taken to avert or mitigate 
the infiiction were made permanent, and many more were promised. 
The establishment of a Board of Health and of Commissioners of Sewers, 
with extensive powers, and the passage of the Metropolitan Interment Act, 
is all that was accomplished in fulfilment of these promises up to the close 
of our period : the last-named measure encountered considerable opposition, 
on account of the lavish compensation it awarded to the clergy, and its 
investing the Board of Health with the functions of the undertaker.— In 
the department of finance, the incapacity or misfortunes of former Whig 
adminbtrations seemed to have descended on this. The budget for 1848 
showed a deficiency of nearly three millions ; yet the Ministry proposed 
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a.11 increase of armaments to the amount of £385,000, and not only a 
renewal of the income-tax, but its augmentation from three to five per cent. 
17he proposition raised a storm of opposition such as no budget since that 
of 1816 had excited. The City of London and the metropolitan parishes 
took the lead in petitioning and memorializing; and the scheme was 
abandoned within a fortnight of its introduction. The Financial Reformers 
took advantage of the prevalent indignation to obtain a select committee 
upon the estimates ; and on their reports, the expenditure was reduced to 
the amount of £5,600,000; but Ministers were permitted to contract 
another loan of two millions, and the property and income-tax was renewed 
ibr a third term of three years. In the next session, Mr. Cobden took the 
opinion of the House on a proposition for reducing the national expen- 
diture to its amount in 1835 ; since which period the expense of the naval, 
military, and ordnance departments had risen from eleven to seventeen 
millions. He also submitted in this year the first of his annual motions in 
favour of international arbitration and mutual disarmament. — Notwith- 
standing the different temperaments of the two men, Lord Grey succeeded 
no better than Lord Stanley in the administration of colonial affairs. He 
inherited a feud with the Australian states on the ground of convict trans- 
portation ; but in a year or two the feud had become a personal quarrel, and 
a question of kept or broken faith. In 1849, a shipload of convicts was sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope; and the colonists, previously irritated by delay in 
the establishment of a constitution granted them by letters patent from the 
Crown, absolutely prevented the " Neptune " touching their shores. In 1850 
a South Australian Colonies' Act — a partial concession of self-government — 
was passed, after a series of debates indicating the rapid growth of interest 
among politicians in these settlements, and the presence in Parliament of a 
colonial party. The administration of Lord Torrington in Ceylon, and of 
Sir Henry Ward in the Ionian islands, were the subjects of repeated debate 
in 1849 and '50. Both were charged with arbitrariness and extreme severity 
in the suppression of rebellion ; upon the Ceylon charges a committee sat 
two sessions — ^inquiry into the Cephalonian grievances was refused. The 
slaughter of some fifteen hundred Dyaks, on the North-west Coast of Borneo, 
on the presumption of piratical habits and intentions, by a force under the 
command of Kajah Brooke [July, 1849], was repeatedly brought before Par- 
liament by Messrs. Hume and Cobden ; but without effect. — The excited 
state of the continent naturally reflected itself in the debates of the British 
Parliament. The suppression of the Republic of Cracow, in 1846, was 
protested against by Lord Palmerston ; both Houses sanctioned the protest ; 
and it was proposed by Mr. Hume to enforce it by withholding an annual 
payment to Russia, under the same treaty which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Cracow $ bat the Government would not go that length, la 
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the Bession of 1849, the Hangarian war of independence was characterised, 
incideotally, by the Premier, as a «* rebellion}" but the Foreign Secretary 
held a different language— abetted the Sicilians at the commencement 
of their struggles, and endeavoured to mediate between them and the King 
of Naples — consented with reluctance to the intervention of France in 
Italy and of Russia in Hungary — protested, with successful energy, against 
the demand of the allied Emperors upon Turkey for the extradition of the 
refugees — and was honoured by a subscription of five hundred guineas 
among the Liberal members of the House of Commons for the presentation 
of his portrait to Lady Palmerston. In the next session, however, there 
was an accumulation of charges to answer. Our representative (Sir Henry 
Bulwer) had been expelled from Madrid for presumed interference 
with the domestic policy of Spain; and the appearance of a British 
fleet in the Pirseus, to enforce demands which had already been settled 
by a convention of diplomatists in London, had angered France and 
Russia, the parties to that convention. In both cases, mortifying con- 
cessions had to be made. The House of Lords censured the Minister whose 
policy had led to these results, on the motion of Lord Stanley, and by a 
majority of thirty-seven. It was felt that unless a counter resolution could 
be obtained from the Commons, that Minister must retire. Such a reso- 
lution was proposed by Mr. Roebuck, in general terms [June the 24th, 
1850], and carried, after an exciting debate of four nights, by a majority 
of forty-six. It was on this motion Sir Robert Peel delivered his last speech. 
We transcribe a few of its sentences, as alike memorable from the occasion 
of their delivery, and as elucidatory of the whole question : — " The hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) says there shall be no mistake as to 
the purport and import of my vote; that it is not a resolution simply 
of approval of the policy of the noble lord, but a resolution the intention 
and meaning of which is this : — we are to tell the people of all foreign 
countries with whom we have any relations, that our power, so far as it is 
physically concerned, is not to be employed to coerce their rulers; but 
that in so far as the moral influence of this country and of this Govern- 
ment is concerned, the world shall know that we are friendly wheresoever 
we find a large endeavour, on the part of any body of men, to vindicate to 

themselves the right of self-government I am asked, what is 

the antagonistic principle ? I have been challenged over and over again to 
declare it. I will declare it. The principle for which I contend is the 
principle for which every statesman for the last fifty years has contended — 
namely, non-interference with the domestic affairs of other countries without 
some clear and undeniable necessity arising from circumstances affecting 
the interests of your own country. That is the antagonistic principle for 
which I contend. I aflSrm that the principle for which you contend is the 
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principle contended against by Mr. Fox, ivhen it was employed in favour of 
arbitrary government ; itrhich itras resisted by Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning at the Congress of Verona ; the principle which was asserted 
by the Convention of France on the 19th of November, 1792, and was 
abandoned by that same Convention on the 13th of April, 1793, because 
France found it utterly impossible to adhere to it consistently with the main- 
tenance of peace. . . It is my firm belief that you will not advance the cause 
of constitutional government by attempting to dictate to other nations. If 
yoa do, your intentions will be mistaken— you will rouse feelings upon which 
yoa do not calculate — you will invite opposition to government; and 
beware that the time does not arrive, when, frightened by your own inter- 
ference, you withdraw your countenance from those whom you have excited, 
and leave upon their mind the bitter recollection that you have betrayed 
them. If you succeed, I doubt whether or no the institutions that take 
root under your patronage will be lasting. Constitutional liberty will be best 
worked out by those who aspire to freedom by their own efforts. You will 
only overload it by your help, by your principle of interference. . . . For 
these reasons, I give my dissent, my reluctant dissent, from the motion of 
the honourable gentleman. I would not evade the difficulty by silence or ab- 
sence — I have stated the grounds upon which I protest against the resolution 
— ^the carrying of which, I believe, will give a false impression with respect 
to the dignity and honour of this country, and will establish a principle 
which you cannot carry into execution without imminent danger." 

It was the very next day after the delivery of these luminous and pacific 
sentiments, that the speaker, of whose character they were the natural 
expression, and whose long career gave them the added weight of experi- 
ence, ceased for ever from his utterances and labours. On the evening of 
Saturday, June the 29th, Sir Robert Peel was thrown from his horse, and 
^as borne to his house in Whitehall, insensible and mortally injured. 
None who were then of age to observe, will ever forget the thrill of in- 
credulous alarm which ran through the metropolis with the circulation of 
the intelligence — how, the next day, church-goers whispered it to each other 
in the lobbies of their places of worship — how, from nearly every pulpit 
where extempore prayer was offered, supplication was made for the illus- 
trious sufferer — how the usual gaiety of the parks on a summer Sunday's 
afternoon was overclouded — how the representatives of all classes, from the 
Sovereign to the labourer, crowded to the mansion of the dying statesman 
— bow sad, solemn groups, kept their watch, almost as at the last hours 
of Mirabeau, till daybreak of Wednesday, the 2nd of July, when it was 
known that all was over. A sigh of affectionate grief, as at an unknown 
irreparable loss, seemed to burst from the heart of the nation. Since the 
commencement of this last period of our narrative, many whose names have 
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frequently recurred in its progreM» had been more or less quietly with- 
drawn by the hand of Death ; on others, that invisible but ever-busy hand 
was about to lay hold. Mackintosh died in 1932 from the effect of a chicken- 
bone. In the following year» £arl Dudley, the friend and colleague of 
Canning, terminated a brilliant career under the dark cloud of insanity. 
Wilberforce lived to hear the abolition of colonial slavery decreed by the 
Imperial Parliament ; and was borne to an honoured grave in Westnainster 
Abbey by nobles and statesmen. In 1838, Lord Holland disappeared from 
the aristocratic council-chamber in which he had for half a century repre- 
sented, with solitary consistency, the cause of civil and religious liberty ; 
and from that princely mansion whose hospitalities, elegancies, and 
intellectual reunions, are commemorated in the brilliant pages of Macaulay. 
In the same year. Lord Eldon was taken from a world whose progress 
he had long helped to retard, but which had rolled past, leaving him 
scarce a partner in his fears and lamentations but his ancient colleague 
Sidmouth, who lived on till 1844 ; — both respected by many, but regretted 
by none. Burdett, having gradually revolved within ten years from Radi- 
calism to Toryism, died in 1844, the whilom '* pride of Westminster " ap- 
propriately representing North Wiltshire ; — in the next year. Alderman Sir 
Matthew Wood, as staunch a Liberal, though a wiser man, as in the days 
of the Piccadilly blockade. Earl Grey departed in 1845, with the posthu- 
mous glory of one who had finished ten years before a career of singular 
consistency — of fidelity to the service of the people and to the traditions of 
his order; — followed, three years later, by his successor in the Premiership, 
Lord Melbourne, leaving the narrower reputation of a refined gentleman 
and a humane ruler. On the 15th of May, 1847, died, at Genoa, Daniel 
O'Connell, as broken in spirit as in health, bequeathing, with a mournful 
significance, his heart to Rome and his body to Ireland. On the 22nd of 
September, 1848, Lord George Bentinck was smitten with a fatal spasm, in 
a morning walk ; unrewarded for his sacrifices and uncongenial toils but by 
the gratification of honest prejudices. Sir William FoUett was cut off in 
1845, and Charles Buller in 1848 ; — theirs the saddest fate of all ! withered 
in the maturity of manhood and the pride of youthful statesmanship ; 
snatched from admiring friends and great hopes of public service. 
In the latter year, Ashburton bowed his grey hairs, wearing the added 
glory of a peace-maker. Within the six years 1843 and '49, died the Dukes 
of Sussex and Cambridge, and the Queen Dowager Adelaide ; each with a 
separate reputation. In the last year of the half-century, the discrowned 
King of the French laid down the burden of an exile's life ; and respectful 
compassion mingled with the sternest judgments. But none of these was 
honoured, or missed, or mourned, in comparison with Sir Robert Peel. 
Only to him were statues voted by Parliament, and eagerly subscribed for 
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by the public ; while to his family were proffered in Tain the royal rewards 

he bad rejected for himself. The son of the Lancashire cotton-spinner had 

grown to be an apparent essential to the State. Sovereign and people had 

learned to look to him, with a confidence not altogether good, for service in 

any perplexity and direction in any crisis. The words in which he bade 

farewell to office were now literally verified — he was remembered with 

momentary anger by a vanquished party and blinded interests ; but in the 

homes of all bread-winners, with gratitude approaching affection. His 

early and later errors were forgotten, or recalled without reproach; his 

openness to conviction and his power to achieve — the sagacity and resolution 

of the statesman, the kindly generosity of the man' — were dwelt upon by 

friends, and ungrudgingly acknowledged by opponents. He was the man 

of the era — with some of its characteristic defects, its excess of caution, its 

over-respect for material interests, its distrust of abstract principles — but 

he seemed also the man of the future, and would possibly have proved 

how inadequate are these to the new era which events appear to have 

marked out. 



CHAPTEK X. 

CEKEBAL BEVIEW OF THE PERIOD, 1830 TO 1850— POPULATION, FAVPEHISM, CRIME, AND FOOD— 
THE CENSUS OF 1851 — EMIGRATION — PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE — EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS— RAILWAY SPECULATION— INTERNATIONAL UNITY : THE GREAT EXHIBITION— THE CON- 
DITION OF ENGLAND QUESTION- THE NEW RELATION OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, AND INDUSTRY. 

In the two former divisions of this narrative, we closed the record of 
legislative proceedings and political movements with a sketch of the con- 
dition of the people, the subjects of that legislation and of these excitements. 
The materials of the former are collected and unimpeachable — of the 
latter, scattered and uncertain. The People, inorganic in their social 
capacity, are also and necessarily unreported. It is only since the 
beginning of the present century that their numerical condition has been 
periodically tabled — only since 1838 that the natural incidence of life 
have been submitted to a process that promises to lay an adequate basis for 
a system of inductive social philosophy. The balances of trade are not fairly 
poised by the hand of statistical authority : the antiquated and perplexing 
distinction between official and real values leaves the facts of commerce 
almost as debateable as the inferences to be deduced. Of the prices of food 
and labour, no general, impartial averages are struck. The historian of 
another half century may find it quite otherwise : he may have access to 
archives of Industry as copious and reliable as those of Legislation. Already 
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Industry has a philosophy, a polity, a literature, a religioii of its own~ 
say rather, the condition and claims of Industry have given a new com- 
plexion, haye infused a new element, into all philosophy, politics, literature, 
and religion ; as we shall show in our few remaining pages. 

The following table exhibits the population of England and Wales, the 
amount expended in legal provbion for the poor, the equivalent of that 
amount in quarters of wheat, its average price per quarter, and the number 
of criminal commitments, in each of the years 1831 to 1850 : — 
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of Commit- 
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13,897,187 


6,798,888 


8. d. 
66 4 


2,049,916 


19,647 
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56 8 
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20,289 


188S 
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20.072 
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It will be remembered — or, if forgotten, may be seen by reference to page 
210 — that the increase in the population in the first decade of the century 
was 15.11 per cent. — on the second, 14.12 per cent. — and on the third, 14.91 
per cent. The census of 1841 declared, that the actual increase during the 
fourth decade had been 14 per cent. ; while the calculated natural increase 
would have been rather less than 10 per cent. The excess of the actual 
over the calculated increment was attributed to the immigration of Scotch 
and Irish labourers ; for the ascertained increase for Scotland and Ireland 
was less than that of England. This census also bore striking testimony to 
the accelerated force of a tendency we have before noticed — namely, the 
transference of population from the agricultural to the manufacturing 
districts. The ratio of this process, during thirty years, was shown in the 
following centennial statement of the distribution of the population : — 
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100 
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At the time we write, only the grand totals of the census of 1851 have been 
published ; we are therefore unable to say whether, and to what extent, this 
tendency has continued to operate. The facts disclosed by those grand 
totals, however, were serious as regards England — as regards Ireland, appal- 
ling. The population of England and Wales was shown to be 17,905,831 
—the decennial increase only 12 per cent. ; that the total population of 
Oreat Britain and Ireland was only 568,108 more than in 1841—27,452,262 
against 26,833,496; and that the increase was considerably in favour of the 
female sex — a fact at variance with the received law of population. The 
population of Ireland was ascertained to be 6,615,794 — whereas it was in 
1841,8,175,124 ; in 1831, 7,767,401 ; in 1821, 6,801,827. Thus, instead of 
an increase of about six percent, as in the preceding twenty years, there had 
been a decrease of 20 per cent. Absolutely, the population which was 
believed in 1841 to have exceeded the returns, had been reduced nearly 
300,000 below that of 1821. Inferentially, had the natural rate of increase 
been followed, the population would have been two millions more than at 
present. A new power had been at work : not alone the permanent sources 
of Irish decadence, but the new element of emigration. Within twenty 
years, 2,566,023 persons had sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
vrhither, and in what number, year by year, the following table shows : — 
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82,961 


223,078 


16,037 


8,773 


280,849 



Of the 1,692,063 persons constituting the emigration in the interval of the 
censuses of 1841 and '51, 1,100,000 sailed directly from Irish ports. It is 
known that of the remaining half-million, a large proportion had made 
Liverpool only a point of embarkation for the West ; and it is probable that, 
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H theincreaieofpopiilBtion inGreatBritaln bad exceeded the DBtural n 
nnmben of Iriih had lettled in our large towuk Still, five hundred thon- 
aand aoult were unaccounted for. Had thef perished miserablp, or ^ 
thef neTer born F In tapporl of the latter tbeorj, it was said, that u 
emigrants areusuallj^ neither the old nor the Terj joung, but persona of the 
age to become parents, the natural offapring of Ireland had swelled the 
registries of other lands. With this abatement^ it must still be true Ihil 
seTeral hundreds of thooaaads had either been prensturely deprived of life, 
or prevented by abnormal causes from entering upon it 

The amount of public revenue and expenditure, the sums applied to 
reduction of the National Debt, the value of our imports and exports, in 
each of the years 1831 to 1650, were as follows :~ 
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"We hate noticed, in another place, the progress of railway legislation. 
It will be remembered that the opening of the first English line — the 
MBDcbcfiier and Liverpool — was bo recent as 1830. The immediate 
and unexpected success of this enterprise — unexpected, that ia, of its 
kind and to its degree; the conveyance proving much swifter and 
the traffic vastly greater than had been calculated — stimulated others, 
and procured far them Parliamentary sanction, despite the blindly 
selfish oppoaition of landowners. The London and BirmiTigham, and the 
Birmingham and Liverpool, lines were commenced in 1833 — the London 
and South Western in 1634— the Great Western in 1835— the Eastern 
Counties, and the London and South Eastern, in 1836. The revival of 
n 1843 developed a strong tendency to railway speculation ; b 
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1845, the tendency became a madness. In the former year, twenty-four 
railway acts passed — ^in the next, forty-eight. In the session of '45, the 
railway department of the Board of Trade had to be remodelled, and the 
Souse of Commons was obliged to set aside its standing orders^ and to con- 
sider railway projects in groups. Within and without the House, the excite- 
ment was prodigious. The newspapers were loaded with advertisements of 
lines to places before unheard of, on the proposal of men equally obscure* 
A number of journals started, and iiyed for some time, upon the railway 
interest. One hundred and twenty bills passed. The 30th of November 
ivas fixed as the day for lodging at the Board of Trade, and with the clerks 
of the peace in parishes affected, plans and specifications. The 30th was a 
Sunday — unforeseen, of course, when appointed ; and the scene of racing 
and scuffling which prevailed till past midnight in Whitehall, was an 
appropriate climax to the whole. Of the 1,200 companies started, more than 
half succeeded in registering their prospectuses, representing a capital of 
iC563,203,000. The bursting of the bubble could not then be long delayed. 
The preliminary expenses of many bona fide schemes exceeded the total means 
of their promoters — with the hundreds of projects which were a mere 
swindle, to obtain these expenses was the only object. A committee in the 
House of Commons in the following session obtained a classification of sub- 
scribers. It included men and women of all ranks, from the Dowager 
Duchess to the shopboy. The panic that succeeded to the mania scarcely re- 
tarded, however, the construction of really needed lines. In 1846, 272 bills 
passed, and within the next four years, 358 more. At the date of the last Report 
of the Commissioners of Railways (December, 1850), there were 5,312 
miles of railway communication in England and Wales, 951 in Scotland, 
and 538 in Ireland : the lines authorized by Parliament extended to 12,182 
miles. The number of persons employed in the conduct or construction of 
railways was upwards of 150,000; the number of passengers during the 
past year 60,000,000 ; and the amount of the capitol invested, £220,000,000. 
And this, the creation of twenty years ! How unlike the result of twenty 
years of warfare ! 

Other works of peace were in progress. Steam-ships were bringing New 
York within ten days of London, and rendering the Nile nearly as 
accessible to tourists as the Rhine; telegraphic wires were being strung 
along the path of every railway train, and stretched beneath the Straits of 
Dover, to unite the capitals of Europe. Men of bold and philanthropic 
thought were turning these new-bom appliances of science to their own high 
purposes, and interweaving the unconscious agencies of commercial enter- 
prise with the moral elements of a new civilization. Congresses were held in 
successive years at London, Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort, of the politicians, 
literati, and philanthropistSi of all nationsi to promote universal and per- 
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manent peace. The deputations that bore to the ProTisional GoTemment of 
the French Republic the congratulatiou and good wishes of the English 
people were reciprocated in the following aummer by detachments of the 
National Guard, several hundred strong, who were entertained with fraternal 
cordiality in the British metropolis. So auspicious was the aspect of inter- 
national relations, that the design of inaugurating the new half-century 
with an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, was promul- 
gated by one in the highest rank of English society, and responded to with 
cordiality by the GoTemments and peoples of Europe and America. Thirty- 
five years of peace between England and these powers, often threatened, 
as we have seen, with rupture, but preserved, notwithstanding, without sub- 
mission to indignity or injury — the decay of international antipathies with 
the growth of political liberties — ^the facilities of intercourse whose creation 
we have witnessed — the tightening of those cords of amity by the reciprocal 
relaxation of fiscal bonds — these happy circumstances inspired men of 
exalted station, intellectual eminence, and cosmopolitan benevolence, with the 
idea of an exposition and a fete, that should at once celebrate and tend to 
perpetuate the union of all civilised peoples in the arts of industry and 
peace. How magnificently the project was realized — how the hopes, grand 
and beneficent, it expressed and stimulated, have been already overoast-— 
it comes not within our province to record. 

It was the " condition of England question," however — the elimination of 
facts and the agitation of thought concerning the social estate of the masses 
— which gave its distinctive character to the period of which we are 
writing. The enactment of the Reform Bill was an authoritative recogni- 
tion of the doctrine which the Revolution of 1789 definitively established for 
France — namely, the right of the whole people to participate in poUtieal 
powers ; a right the exercise of which it might be necessary temporarily to 
limit, but whose existence could never more be denied. Pauperism and 
ignorance were the circumstances which, in this country, were considered to 
constitute this limitation. When the Poor Law of 1834 had destroyed the 
claim of the able-bodied to out-door relief, political economists thought 
nothing remained but to hope and labour for the education of the masses 
in such knowledge and habits as would preserve them from the degradation 
of the workhouses on the one hand, and entitle them to enfranchisement 
on the other. Harriet Martineau, Colonel Thompson, and Ebenezer Elliott, 
were the teachers and the bard of a more advanced view^-tbat labour was 
defrauded of its rights, education retarded, pauperism engendered, discon- 
tent nourished and justified, by food-taxes and hostile tarifis. Contempo- 
raneously with Chartism and the League, there arose, as we have seen, a 
school of social reformers who sought to ameliorate the lot of poverty by 
legislation and charity— ~who propounded no principle of social reeonstruc- 
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tion, but simply enforced the old-fashioned precepts, that the rich shonld 
be kind to the poor, and the strong protect the veak. The philosophy 
and literature of the age seemed remarkably affected by its social maladies 
—either touched with the sympathy of healing yirtue, or the infection 
of unhealthy sentiment. The brothers George and Andrew Combe had 
taught their numerous disciples to despair of the moral regeneration of 
the morally diseased classes, but through an alteration of their social 
oonditions. Charles Dickens insinuated the same doctrine through the 
pathos and humour of " Oliter Twist." Thomas Hood checked his waggery 
to sing the touching lament of the shirt-maker. Douglas Jerrold turned 
the artillery of his wit and sarcasm upon the contrasts of <* St. James 
and St. Giles.'' Disraeli revealed to the fashionable world the existence of 
** Two Nations " in the heart of England. Carlyle shouted from the heights 
of his renown as a philosopher and literateur, that the legislation which to 
petitions big as cart wheels and escorted with pikes, could answer only 
with able speeches and special commissions, was an accursed sham. Lord 
John Bussell declared from his place in Parliament that the. working classes 
had not shared to their fair degree in the progress of other classes since the 
beginning of the century. In the tardy appreciation of Wordsworth's genius 
there seemed a symptom of that appreciation of humanity which inspired 
the poet of the " Excursion ; " and the poetry of Alfred Tennyson seemed 
to derive half its popularity from its participation in this quality. The 
theories of Robert Owen, experimented upon (it will be remembered) twenty 
years before at New Lanark, had taken a wide and deep hold upon the 
working classes; and retained it despite the failure of Socialist organisations, 
and the horror which the name of Socialism inspired among the religious 
and respectable, as a synonyme for atheism, licentiousness, and universal 
spoliation. When Chartism ceased its collision with anti-corn-lawism, it 
took the form of an agrarian socialism ; and no sooner had the value of 
forty shilling freeholds, as a political weapon, been proved, than the absolute 
possession of house and land became an object of eager ambition to thou* 
sands of artisans and small traderS} and the basis of numerous associations. 
The Temperance movement had rescued thousands from the dissipation of 
means and health ; and educated hundreds of thousands to habits of self- 
denial and thrift. Ragged Schools had sunk a shaft into those subterranean 
reeesses of society where generations of criminals are hatched, and the 
materials of riot are collected against the moment of explosion. Factory 
laws had abridged the severity and protraction of factory labour ; and public 
opinion was being brought to bear upon the same evils in commercial towns* 
Public Baths and Washhouses in London and Liverpool challenged a com- 
mencement of sanitary reform. A Model Lodging-house here and there 
gave sign of what might be done for the habitations of the people. But these 
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loop-holes into a better future served also to reveal an appalling and almost 
hopeless present. While the Irish of St. Giles' and Wapping were abjaring 
on their knees before Father Matthew, their darling but destructive whisky, 
the English poor of Westminster and Bethnal Green were discovered to be 
habitual opium-eaters; while statesmen were adducing the statistics of 
benefit societies as a proof of the providence of the people, it was disclosed 
that poisoning was systematically practised over wide districts for the sake 
of the five or ten pounds ensured at death ; and while enthusiastic free- 
traders were dilating on universal employment, adequate wages, and cheap 
food, as the certain results of unfettered commerce, others were asking 
whether the mere extension of the social system which left Paisley to sobsist 
on charity in 1842~compelled starving Irishmen to see the com they had 
reaped carried off by the agents of absentee landlords, while their winter 
stock of potatoes lay a fetid heap — ^impelled the trading classes to a keenness 
of competition destructive to morality and comfort — ^kept the labouring 
classes ever within sight of compulsory idleness and consequent destitution 
—suspended the decent sustenance of millions upon the caprice of an 
English summer and the yield of an American cotton crop— whether the 
system which permitted these results could be rendered, by any increase of 
its vital power, either just or safe. It was in the midst of such questionings 
as these that the French Revolution burst upon view, and revealed the 
dreaded form of Socialism, no longer in the hierarchical mysti<a8m oi 
Fourrier or the metaphysical theses of Robert Owen, but as the political 
charter of Louis Blanc, " the Right to Labour," the '* Organization of 
Industry." The glare of the continental insurrections made visible a social 
condition in nearly every country of Europe analogous to that of England^ 
and a political party fanatically bent upon its rectification. The visitation 
of 1849 deepened the impression upon thoughtful minds of the facts we have 
recited. The cholera was discoursed of from the pulpit and the press, and 
in society, in a very different spirit from that in which it was formerly 
regarded. Preachers and public writers did not exhibit it so much as a call 
to pious resignation, as a summons to repentance for transgression of physical 
and moral duties. The reading of the appointed prayer for the removal of pesti- 
lence was followed by sermons tracing the progress of the malady from Indian 
jungles, over Danubian marshes, along the open sewers and poisoned rivers 
and reeking graveyards of our cities, from the fever nests of destitution up 
to the luxurious chambers of adjacent affluence ; and the lesson was brought 
home by appeals for contributions to a fund for improving the habitations of 
the poor. We have one more fact to chronicle : — ^The leaders of aU reli- 
gious bodies had for some time marked and acknowledged the alienation 
from their communions of ** the people ;" and the general decline of those 
communions, in consequence of their non-recruitment from the external 
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"world. Bishops and eminent clergymen openly admitted that the Establish- 
ment was not in fact, though of right, the Church of the Poor; and 
enforced the paramount necessity of reclamation. Congregational, Baptist, 
and Wesleyan Unions and Conferences reported year after year retrograde 
or stationary numbers ; and , the rapid substitution of an intellectual 
boBtility for mere brutish indifference towards their creeds and worship, 
amongst the millions, by whose convictions and affections a Church must 
stand or fall. The light that had broken in led, at first, only to the vigorous 
use of ordinary missionary efforts. Immense sums were raised for the build- 
ing of churches — as many as ten were erected in the one parish of 
Bethnal Green. But it was found in the course of a few years, that while 
the disproportion of church accommodation to the population was scarcely 
lessened, the new churches were not always filled — and then, not with the 
poor. It was now discovered and proclaimed that the ear of the people 
mast be won to the gospel of eternal salvation, by sympathy with their 
secular interests. The absence of that sympathy, or of its natural manifes- 
tation, was deplored by many as a sin as well as a mistake ; and reparation 
vras offered from the love of right as well as from an ecclesiastical purpo8e« 
One of the forms taken by this spirit was that of Christian Socialism — an 
infusion of the religious principle of brotherhood into the economical doc- 
trine of co-operative labour. The teachers of this school — at the head of which 
were two clergymen. Professor Maurice and Mr. C. Kingsley — did not confine 
themselves to teaching; but procured the advance of large sums of money to 
intelligent working men for the purpose of experimenting upon this principle* 
Perhaps this is the highest as well as the latest fact of oar record. The 
mention of religious communities and beliefs has continually recurred in 
our progress — ^religious influences have formed one of the streams whose 
course we have tracked through fifty years of English history. But it has 
been usually in antagonism with some civil interest or right; — the stream has 
resembled rather a brawling mountain rill, noisily forcing its way between 
rocky banks and beneath darkening thickets, only here and there gleaming 
in the sunlight of the open plain, than a broad, serene river — serene as with 
the consciousness of might and benignity. We have seen religion, as 
embodied in a Protestant Establishment, resisting the concession of civil 
rights to four miUions of British subjects, till statesmen and soldiers could 
see no alternative but concession or the horrors of civil war — resisting the 
removal of degrading disabilities from the members of communities similar 
in futh to their oppressors, until the growth of political liberty wrested 
away the power of vengeance and tyranny — resisting the concession of 
political enfranchisement to the demands of an unanimous and indignant 
nation— resisting, in short, whatever was obnoxious to the ruling powers, so 
long as it was obnoxious; active only in defence of its own outrageous 
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privileges and noiBome corraptions. We have seen in Dissenting aects, it 
may be, something of a similar spirit — indifference to all but the defence of 
transmitted immunities, release from positive grievances, and retrogression 
in numerical strength ; — of united, resolute action against institutions incom- 
patible in their very existence with the spirit and traditions of Noncon- 
formity — of generous co-operation with the mass of the people for their 
enfranchisement and elevation — we have seen little or nothing. Doubtless, 
while the wordy war of polemics was loudest, the strife of sects keeneat, the 
spirit of Christianity, common to all, was quietly operative in multitudes to 
lives of godliness and charity ; operative for strength, and consolation, and 
blessing; — as in the days of chivalry and the civil wars, while courtly 
knights were spearing each other in jousts, and neighbour-barons besieged 
each other's castles, peace and contentment dwelt with many a hind« 
and in many a home of the growing cities — unobserved and un- 
recorded. But we may hope, from the latest facts of our record, that 
the most influential among Churchmen have become distrustful of 
alliance with the State, and eager for the confidence of the people — 
that Dissenters are awaking to the perception of a religious element in 
the great popular heart which they may educe and enlighten, though they 
may not turn it into the channels of their own organizations-^that devout 
and thoughtful men are evoking from the new science of social life, some 
method of ensuring sustenance and culture to all who will accept it, and 
diminishing (he temptation to refusal; so that none shall enter upon life and 
find every standing-place preoccupied — none leave it with the complaint, that 
to him Heaven seemed to contain no father, and humanity no brother. What 
we have beheld accomplished, forbids us to despair of this, the supplement 
and security of all. The nation that came off victorious in a conflict of 
twenty years, with a mighty and relentless foe — that has borne up through 
nearly twice that period under an incalculable burden of debt, and yet has 
doubled its population, and probably its wealth — that has eclipsed in solid 
achievement the wonders of fable — such a nation can surely solve the 
problem. How to feed and teach, without incertitude or exception, every 
child born within its borders. Call that problem, reader, what you will, 
the Organization of Industry, or the Mission of the Church, we quit you 
with the prediction — England will demonstrate its solubility, or have fallen 
into irremediable decadence, ere the eonclusion of this new Half Century* 
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